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NELSON DOUBLEDAY EXECUTIVE INSTITUTE invites you to 


Take this self-scoring 
Aptitude Test for only 10¢ 


DISCOVER YOUR HIDDEN ABILITIES 


There are six fascinating tests in this 32-page booklet. Five of them 
reveal various skills and the sixth is a vocational preference test. You— 
and you alone—see the results of these self-scoring aptitude tests. You 
can take them at home—in your spare time. When you have finished and 
scored the tests, you will have revealed aptitudes you may not have 
suspected ... “hidden potential” that you can use to increase your 
earning power, This Aptitude Test is yours for only 10¢. We will also 
send you for free examination a concise “pocket” course in Rapid 
Reading to acquaint you with a remarkable low-cost program for devel- 
oping your executive skills. No obligation to keep the course or con- 
tinue membership. Just send 10¢ with coin-carrier coupon below. 


4 HIS special offer is made so you can learn 
about a successful short-cut program for 
men who want to get ahead in business. More 
than 100,000 men have already benefited from 
the valuable instruction material provided in 
this program. 

With the Aptitude Test which is yours for 
only 10¢, Nelson Doubleday Executive Insti- 
tute invites you to examine FREE the first 
unit in the program—the concise course in 
rapid reading by famed expert Norman 
Lewis. If you keep the course, pay only $1 
plus shipping. If you don't think it’s worth 
this amazingly low price, return it without 
further obligation. 

This course is a sample of the brief, time- 
saving but intensely practical courses in ex- 
ecutive skills sent once each month to mem- 
bers—each for the same low price of $1. For 
authority and usefulness these courses are 
unequalled at anywhere near the cost. 


What can the Institute do for you? 


Look at some of the highly paid executives 
in the business world. They have developed 


also... yours for 


FREE EXAMINATION 


this new short-cut to rapid reading 


Double your reading 
speed in 5 weeks! This 
concise course in rapid 
reading gives you @ 
practical formula that 
enables you to read 
more in less time—and 
to absorb and retain 
what you read. With 
this formula, people 
with only average read- 
ing ability have learned 
to zip along at 500 to 
800 words per min- 
ute! It will help you 
get through books, re- 
ports, periodicals with 
remarkable speed! Ex- 
amine it FREE—pay 
only $1 if you keep it! 
(Aptitude Test yours to 
keep in any case.) 





basic abilities that make a man extreme- 
ly valuable. The ability to manage and 
train people. To speak and write per- 
suasively. To conduct business meetings. 
To create ideas and “sell” them to others. 
To organize office work efficiently. To handle 
responsibility smoothly. These are just a few 
of the skills so important in business—there 
are many others. And there are definite tech- 
niques for them all. 

Now for the first time in a single rapidly- 
paced program, the Nelson Doubleday Exec- 
utive Institute offers you the opportunity to 
make these techniques your own and use 
them as stepping stones in your career. 


Unique “on-the-spot” practice material 


Each monthly course consists of: (1) a unique 
set of learn-by-doing cards with interesting 
practical applications so you can practice and 
apply the skill in your spare moments; and 
(2) a concise handbook of instruction. These 
self-training units are prepared by leading 
experts especially for the Nelson Doubleday 
Executive Institute. 







= Valuable newsletter included 


=~ You also receive “Business News” each 


month—the Institute's newsletter that keeps 
you informed of important developments in 
every area of business—taxes, management, 
sales techniques, new legislation affecting 
business, economic forecasts, etc. There is no 
extra charge for this newsletter. 

Without obligation, see for yourself the 
advantages offered by the Institute. If you 
are delighted with your free trial package and 
wish to continue on an experimental basis, 
you will receive a new package each month, 
for which you will pay, not the many dollars 
that most courses on these subjects cost, but 
only $1 each plus small shipping cost. There 
is no minimum purchase requirement—stop 
when you like. (Self-scoring Aptitude Test is 
yours to keep for 10¢ in any case.) No sales- 
man will call. Nelson Doubleday Executive 
Institute, Garden City, N. Y. 11530. 





COIN-CARRIER COUPON BRINGS YOU ALL THIS: 


Enclose dime for your Aptitude Test in 
safety coin-carrier coupon below. Fold 
tabs as shown and mail today. We will 
enroll you as a trial member and send you 
for free examination the following intro- 
ductory package: (1) How to Read Fast- 
er, concise course with pocket-size prac- 
tice cards; (2) current issue of Business 
News; (3) handsome Desk File for future 


courses. Try these materials for 10 days at 
our risk, You may return them and forget 
the matter, or keep them and pay only $1 
plus shipping. If you choose to keep them 
and wish to continue, each monthly course 
on another essential business skill will 
come to you for only $1 plus a small ship- 
ping charge. Continue for as long or as 
briefly as you wish 
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Let Matson show 
you the islands of 
Hawaii on a 15-day 
cruise vacation 


It all begins with a delightful bon vov- 
age party. Then vour luxury resort 
liner, the SS Lurline, sails from Cali- 
fornia for Hawaii's four paradise islands 

Oahu, Kauai, Maui and Hawaii. 
Ahead are carefree davs cruising across 
the Pacific, enjoving the warm sun, the 
fresh air, and the blue sea. 

The fine food, the spacious cabins 
and lounges, the nightly parties 
everything has a stvle that has become 
known as the Grand Manner of Mit 
son. The Lurline is. in ever, respect 
an exclusively First Class ship 

And when vou cruise with Matson 
there's no packing and upacking all 
the time, because the ship is vour hotel 
throughout the vovage. But most im 
portant of all, vou'll discover that there 
is no more beautiful wav to see the 


islands of Hawaii than by sea 


HONOLULU, OAH 


is of Diamond Head. The mountain 


mistv in the pre d 


Your first view 


awn moments, begins 
to turn blue-green in the morning sun 
light 

Your ship moves past Waikiki beach 
gliding behind surfers riding the morn 
ing waves, then docks at Aloha Towe1 
Hundreds of pe ople are there to greet 
vou. Even in cosmopolitan Honolulu 
a Lurline “Boat Dav” is a big event 
Honolulu vou 
can enjoy the beach and the nightlife 
of Waikiki, then return at night to vour 


own familiar stateroom, 


During vour stav in 





vou sail for Kauai at 
As your ship departs he Ip 


Two davs later 
midnight 
vourst H toa sumptuous bultet. 
NAWILIWILI, KAUAI Natives In out- 
riggers escort vour ship into Nawiliwili 
Harbor. At the dock, vou are wel 
comed, Hawaiian stvle. by singers and 
dancers Today take a boat ride up 
Wailua River, through flower-scented 
jungles to the Fern Grotto. As the 
Lurline leaves the Garden Isle. vou'll 
know vou have visited a delightful part 


of Hawaii. 


LAHAINA. MAUI Approaching Maui 


vou sec clouds poised tbove the moun 
tains, Sugar cane fields cover the lower 
Slopes, and at the water's edge is the 


old whaling town of Lahaina. 

Nearby Ka mapali Beach is a good 
place to ¢ xplore. Across the water vou 
can see three more of Hawaii's islands 
Lanai, Molokai and Kahoolawe 

When it's time to sail vou might like 
to hold an aloha cocktail party on deck 
for vour friends, with an eve ning view 
of Mini for a backdrop 


night of v 


As on every 
ur inter-island cruise, vou'll 
enjov a festive review featuring leading 
Hawaiian entertainers 
HILO, HAWAII There's a chance 
voull see an unusual sight as the Lur- 
line draws toward Hilo — snow. It cov 
ers the top of 13.700 foot Mauna Kea 
the highest island pe ak in the world 
Yet cde spite this wintertime touch the 
shoreline is covered with waving palms. 
Tour the quiet town of Hilo in a 
brightly colored Sampan, or go explor- 
ing. When it’s time to sav farewell, the 
band on the dock plays the familiar 
“Aloha Ov” 
spiral around you, Cast a lei to the sea. 
Legend says it IS VOU promise to return, 
The ship heads home now, but your 
vacation is far from over, You have five 


and serpentine streamers 





Pacific. 
Many find this part of the trip the most 
enjovable 


more wonderful davs on the 


Davtime activities include 
swimming, deck tennis trap-shooting, 
golf practice, or simply Iwing in’ the 
sun. At night of course, there are more 
parties, with the Captain’s Dinner as 


the grand finale to vour cruise 
CRUISE SAILING DATES 
offers five 15-day 
to come. Each coincides with a special 
festival, season or holidav: the Maka- 
hiki Festival Cruise. November 21; 
Christmas-New Year's Cruise, Decem- 
ber 20; Winter Paradise Cruise, Jan. 
28, 1969: the w Aloha Springtime 
Cruise, March 7, 1969; the Merry 
Monarch Festival Cruise April 3, 1969, 
Each sails from San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, 


There’s no better wav to enjoy a 


Matson 


ruises in the months 





two-week vacation. And no better time 
For a full color bro- 


contact vour 


to plan than now 
chure on these cruises 
travel agent or Paul Thompson Matson 
Cruise Consultant, 110 Mission St., San 
Francisco 94105. Or, ask about Mat- 
son's regular 5-dav cruises, to or from 
Hawaii. These depart every. twelve 
davs from San Francisco or Los Angeles 
and Honolulu. 

SAFETY INFORMATION: SS) Lur- 
line, registered in the U. S., 
International Safety Standards for new 
ships developed in 1960 and meets the 
1966 Fire Safety Require ments, 


meets 
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SS Lurline at Nawiliwili, Kauai 
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The Ilikai on Waikiki. Where first-time visitors discover that 
life can be totally beautiful. Where even Hawaii connoisseurs 
find new pleasures, adventures, a new lease on life. Where 
you'll find breathtaking views of mountain and sea. Your 
own private, personal lanai. People who care about you 
And, as at every Western hotel, luxury that would make 


UNITED STATES 


ANCHORAGE. Alaska 
CAREFREE (Scottedate, Arie 
cHrcago VANCOUVER 
COLORADO SPRINGS 


WOMOLULL 





LOS ANGELES 
PORTLAND, Ore 
SAN FRANCISCO 


SeaTTLe 








THE ILIKAI, HONOLULU, WAIKIKI, HAWAII 


a 


“Harriet Walker 

will turn green with envy 
when we tell her 
about this place.” 


even Harriet Walker feel positively sybaritic. It’s this all-per 
vasive perfection that makes the delightful difference at the 
llikai. Or at any Western International Hotel in the whole 


world. Come discover the difference difference makes 
WESTERN INTERNATIONAL HOTELS 


er fons utler in vour city 


SHEFFIELO 4 





ISLAND 
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HAPTER TWO: 


THE RENAULT 16 
SEDAN-WAGON 


Our story opened with the 
Renault 10. And that chapter is 
being written every day. At last 
35,000 
Renault 10's on the road 

And so the stage is nic 
for itest installment: The 
Ren 16 Sedan-Wagon. 

The Sedan-Wagon. Besides 
being a ne 
Sedan-Wagon represents a new 
chapter in the industry. 

Until now, even if you on 





count, there were over 
















y chapter for us, the 








needed a station wagon occa- 
sionally, you had to drive one 
around all the time. With the 
Renault 16, you drive around 


1 sedan. And when you need a 











station gon, it turns into a 
station wagon. 
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The front-wheel drive.Quite 
logical. The engine up front to 
get maximum hauling area in 
the rear. The drive wheels also 
up [ront to 
tion from the engine 

The engine. Pressure cast 
aluminum block 








+t maximum trac- 








s weight. 


5 main bear- 


ings. And a sealed liquid cool- 





ing syst 


C 
inates the bother of having to 


m that vir 





add anti-freeze. It can milk 28 
miles out of a gallon of gas, 
and still manages a top speed 
of 93 mph. It is so well put to- 
gether that you could roll up 
30,000 continuous miles at 85 
as we did, back and forth and 
back and forth between Rome 
and Milan. 

The seats. They’re every bit 


as comfortable as those in the 








Renault 10. And the seats in 
the Renault 10 have been stack- 
ed up against the seats in the 
Rolls-Royce. 


The road mz 
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wheel moves up 





wn independently, con 





trolled by! torsion bars. 
The price. The Sedan-Wag- 
lls for $2,445.* The price 


of most sedan-sedans. 
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Will the next President be elected by default? 


It happened in 1920, 1924, 1928, 1932, 1936, 1940, 1944, 1948, 1952, 1956 and 1960. 
The winning candidate was the choice of the second 
largest group of eligible voters. The largest group didn’t vote. 


More people didn’t vote than voted for the winner. 


And, in 1964, more than a third of the people still didn’t vote. More than 
41 million Americans just didn’t bother—refused to be involved. 


What are you doing on November 5th? 


SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 
SERVING AMERICA 


© 1968, Savin 
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The They do mesh. 


The top gear is eccentric and 


odd couple. the bottom elliptical. Their com- 


bined movement transforms one 

























circular movement into another 
circular movement. 

A novel, workable idea. A 
unique solution to a basic prob- 
lem. Much the same thing can 
be said about the way McLouth 
does business: A constant search 
for new and better ways to 
do a job. 

We were the first company 
in America to use the basic 
oxygen process for manufac- 
turing steel. We were first in the 
industry to install a computer- 
driven mill. 

And right now, there are 
even more breakthroughs in 
the works at McLouth. 

At McLouth, we're in the idea 
business. To make better steel. 


» 
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ideas that work @ 








McLouth Steel Corporation 


Detroit, Trenton, and Gibraltar, Michigan 


McLouTH 
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MARK OF EXCELLENCE 


No wonder Buick owners keep selling Buicks for us. 


The look is new and beautiful. 
And only the beginning 

The 1969 Electra 225 has 
Buick’s revolutionary new suspension 
system that makes for straight, sure 


tracking, like you’ve never known before. 


There’s a new upper level 
ventilation system on the Electra. It 


BUICK MOTOR DI 


adds an impressive amount of comfort. 
There’s a big 430 cubic inch V8. 
A TH-400 automatic transmission. 
A new 60/40 seat is available on 
Custom and Limited models. It allows the 
driver and passenger to position their 
seats independently and individually. 
There’s more confidence. From 


an impressive list of GM safety features. 
An energy-absorbing steering column 
and passenger guard door locks just 
begin the list. 

There is a lot more to the Electra 
225 than we can cover here. 

The rest begins with a 1969 
Electra 225 of your very own. 


Wouldnt you really rather have a Buick? 





TIME LISTINGS 





TELEVISION 


Wednesday, October 23 

SUMMER OLYMPICS (ABC. I-2 p.m., 7- 
7:30 p.m., 10-11 p.m.).* Continuation of 
ABC's 44-hour telecast of the 1968 Sum- 
mer Olympic games live from Mexico 
City. Ends Sunday. 

AMERICAN WONDERLANDS—THE NATIONAL 
PARKS (CBS, 7:30-8:30 p.m.). A National 
Geographic Society special on the beauty 
of the U.S. parks system. 

GIRL FRIENDS AND NABORS (CBS. 8&-9 
p.m,). Jim Nabors hosts Debbie Reynolds, 
Vikki Carr, Carol Burnett and Metropol- 
itan Opera Soprano Mary Costa in a va- 
riety of tunes ranging from Row, Row, 
Row Your Boat to the waltz from Gou- 
nod'’s Roméo et Juliette. 

SOPHIA (ABC, 9-10 p.m.). Italian Film 
Star Sophia Loren narrates the rags-to- 
riches life story of Sophia Loren, 

KRAFT MUSIC HALL (NBC, 9-10 pm.) A 
Friars Club Roast. This year, the orga- 
nization of showfolks skewers Johnny Car- 
son. Alan King is roastmaster with Ed 
Sullivan, Steve Allen, Ed McMahon, Don 
Rickles, Groucho Marx, Flip Wilson and 
New York Mayor John Lindsay. 

THE BING CROSBY SPECIAL (NBC, 10-11 
p.m.) Bing’s helpers: Bob Hope, Diana 
Ross and The Supremes, José Feliciana 
und Stella Stevens, 


Thursday. October 24 
IT’S THE GREAT PUMPKIN, CHARLIE BROWN 
(CBS, 7:30-8 p.m.). Animated Peanuts, 


Sunday, October 27 
AFL FOOTBALL (NBC, 4 pm. to 
clusion), San Diego Chargers v. 
City Chiefs, at Kansas City. 


con- 
Kansas 


Monday, October 28 

MONDAY NIGHT AT THE MOVIES (NBC, 9- 
11:30 p.m.). Exodus (1960). Part one of 
Otto Preminger’s version of Leon Uris’ 
novel about the Israeli war for inde- 
pendence, Stars are Paul Newman, Eva 
Marie Saint. Ralph Richardson, Lee J, 
Cobb and Peter Lawford. Part two: Tues- 
day, 9-10:55 p.m. 

NFL FOOTBALL (CBS, 9:30 to conclusion), 
Green Bay Packers v. Dallas Cowboys, 
live from Cotton Bowl, Dallas 

Check local listings for dates and times 
of these NET specials: 

NET FESTIVAL. Dylan Thomas: The World 
! Breathe. Award-winning portrait of the 
Welsh poet. Program includes recordings 
of his own readings. as well as interviews 
with his close friends Novelist) Pamela 
Hansford Johnson and Painter Mervyn 
Levy. Repeat. 

NET PLAYHOUSE, 7/e Soldier's Tale. Stra- 
vinsky’s ballet. starring Robert Helpmann 
and Svetlana Beriosova. 


THEATER 


On Broadway 


THE APA REPERTORY COMPANY offers two 
drawing-room comedies in verse. Moliére’s 
The Misanthrope is as deliciously vicious 
a lampoon of the manners and meanness 
of Louis XIV’s court as it was 300 years 
ago, and it is performed with panache. 
* All times E.D.T ES.1T. 
from then on. 


through Oct. 26. 
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But T. S. Eliot's 1950 spiritual parable, 
The Cocktail Party, seems stilted and 
stale in a limp production, 

THE GREAT WHITE HOPE, a sprawling semi- 
documentary. by Howard Sackler traces 
the career of the first Negro heavyweight 
champion, Jack Johnson. The play is a 
drama of contrition spiked by the adren- 
aline of newspaper headlines, but James 
Earl Jones, as the brooding boxer, com- 
mands the stage like an avenging giant, 

THE DEATH OF BESSIE SMITH and THE AMER- 
ICAN DREAM, by Edward Albee, are caus- 
tic comic strips of the American scene. 
In Theater 1969's deft revivals, Rosemary 
Murphy is chilling as the coldly hyster- 
ical nurse of Bessie Smith, while Sudie 
Bond is endearingly shrill as the Grand- 
ma of Dream. 

THE MAN IN THE GLASS BOOTH. Actor-Au- 
thor Robert Shaw introduces some pre- 
carious psychologizing and implausible 
“what-if” elements to an  Eichmann-like 
situation in a rerun of the victimization 
of the Jews and Nazi guilt. Donald Plea- 
sence enlivens an otherwise turgid eve- 
ning with « memorable performance. 

LOVERS AND OTHER STRANGERS spins 
through four different steps in the mating 
dance. The first three playlets are gently 
amusing, and the fourth, enhanced by 
Richard Castellano as a man whose mar- 
riage is a desperate grind, foams with com- 
passionate laughter. 

ROSENCRANTZ AND GUILDENSTERN ARE 
DEAD, Tom Stoppard’s reincarnations of 
Shakespeare's bit players are part Beckett, 
part Charlie Brown. In the title roles, 
Brian Murray and John Wood prove them- 
Selves linguistic acrobats. 


Off Broadway 


THE BOYS IN THE BAND gather to play at 
a homosexual birthday party, and the mel- 
ody, while at times merry, is mostly minor 
key. Mart Crowley's characters parry wit- 
tily and wound easily. 

A MOON FOR THE MISBEGOTTEN. Salome 
Jens. W. B. Brydon and Mitchell Ryan 
play shadowy Eugene O'Neill figures whose 
dreams never see the light of day. 


RECORDINGS 
Piano Concertos 


For the most part, today’s composers ig- 
nore the concerto. Some believe that it is 
an anachronism, a throwback to the 19th 
century, when the individual performer 
counted most. Others say that it is too ex- 
pensive to rehearse 100 or so musicians 
and hire a top-name soloist to perform a 
new concerto, Both arguments have some 
justification, Still, audiences love the fa- 
miliar old concertos as much as ever. 
And so do pianists, as these releases make 
clear: 

ALEXIS WEISSENBERG: RACHMANINOFF PI- 
ANO CONCERTO NO. 3 IN D MINOR (RCA 
Victor); CHOPIN PIANO CONCERTO NO. 1 
IN E MINOR, PIANO CONCERTO NO. 2 IN F 
MINOR, and SMALLER WORKS FOR PIANO 
AND ORCHESTRA (Angel, 3 LPs). After re- 
turning to the U.S. last year from a dec- 
ade-long self-imposed exile, Weissenberg, 
now 39, changed his first name from Sigi 
to Alexis, He obviously had some new mu- 
sical ideas on his mind too. In the Rach- 
maninoff, the Bulgarian-born pianist dis- 
plays a Horowitz-like technique, a poet's 
heart and vast reserves of power; he 


throws up wave upon wave of volume 
without ever losing the shimmering round- 
ness of his tone. In the Chopin, he ad- 
heres to the composer's theory that the 
melodic line should bend gracefully but 
never at the cost of a steady rhythmic 
pulse. Weissenberg’s long sabbatical has 
transformed him into a superb Romantic 
stylist. 

RUDOLF SERKIN: BRAHMS PIANO CONCERTO 
NO. 1 IN D MINOR (Columbia). Obviously 
Serkin likes this noble battle plan for 
piano and orchestra. Previously, he re- 
corded it with Fritz Reiner, George Szell. 
and with Eugene Ormandy. Now he’s back 
again with Szell and the Cleveland Or- 
chestra, Few other scores so perfectly 
show off Serkin’s heroic style. his armor- 
plated technique, and his by now infal- 
lible sense of just when to charge Brahms’ 
craggy, imperial peaks. 

WALTER GIESEKING: BEETHOVEN PIANO 
CONCERTO NO. 5 IN E FLAT (Seraphim). 
This is the second low-priced issue of a 
Gieseking Emperor; the first (on Odyssey) 
is older and not as up-to-date in sound. 
For a seasoned campaigner, the late Ger- 
man pianist could be surprisingly youthful 
when he turned to Beethoven. Here he 
treats the Emperor more like a prince-in- 
waiting than an absolute monarch; he 
never stoops to imperious rhetoric, his 
tone is lithe and silvery, and he moves 
with quickness and grace. It is not the 
only way to treat the music, but in its 
own manner, it is definitely royal. 

EMIL GILELS: BEETHOVEN'S FIVE PIANO 
CONCERTOS (Angel. 5 LPs). Recorded 
last’ April in Cleveland with Szell and 
the Cleveland Orchestra, this set often 
finds the Soviet pianist more in a mood 
to polish his tone than to push Bee- 
thoven’s cause. The concertos are all neat- 
ly and expertly done. but they rarely 
express the excitement, abandon and 
sheer joy of the music. Gilels does bet- 
ter in the three sets of solo variations 
that constitute the sidefillers; the 32 Vari- 
ations in C Minor is especially notable 
for its logic and rhythmic verve. But as 
a whole, this ambitious undertaking does 
not live up to the talent or reputation 
of either participant. 


CINEMA 

2001: A SPACE ODYSSEY. Using all the 
technical resources of the medium, Di- 
rector Stanley Kubrick has produced a 
space-age parable of man’s place in the 
cosmos that stands as one of the most 
stunning visual adventures in film history. 

THE BOFORS GUN. Actors David Warner 
and Nicol Williamson make this static film 
about life in the postwar British army into 
a realistic antimilitary document 

ROMEO AND JULIET. Franco Zeffirelli 
breathes new life into one of Shakespeare's 
most familiar plays, The violence is so vis- 
ceral and the youthful lovers are so pas- 
sionate that the story assumes a startling 
immediacy. 

THE HEART IS A LONELY HUNTER. Alan Ar- 
kin’s magnificent performance as the mute 
in this Hollywood adaptation of Carson 
McCullers’ novel is the only real glimmer 
of poetry in an otherwise determinedly 
prosaic film. 

WARRENDALE. A magnificent Canadian 
documentary by Allan King that movingly 
depicts the troubled lives of a small group 
of emotionally disturbed children. 

THE SUBJECT WAS ROSES. In this adap- 
tation of Frank D. Gilroy’s Pulitzer prize- 
winning play, Patricia Neal, Jack Albert- 
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Introducing the incredible 
Abana ataverge Maceo Oven It bakes 


a potato in 4 minutes, sizzles hamburger in 60 seconds, 
cuts turkey-roasting time 75%. No flame. No red-hot coils. 


Now, Amana brings you a totally new way to cook, defrost or re-heat 
food—the Radarange oven, world’s first portable microwave oven for 
home use. 

Just push a button—set a timer—and fast, safe microwave energy 
cooks food deliciously in a fraction of the time you're used to. And only the 
food you cook gets warm. The oven stays cool. 

Cleanup is a snap. You cook on plastic, glass or paper, and clean the 
oven with a damp cloth. And there’s no grease film on kitchen walls. 

The Radarange Oven works on standard 115-volt outlets, uses about 
as much electricity as a fry pan. This fall, make the Amana Radarange 
Oven your own discovery for the whole family. See your Amana dealer 
today. Or for additional information, write: Ann MacGregor, Dept. 321, 
Amana Refrigeration, Inc., Amana, Iowa 52203. 


/Radarange 
MICROWAVE*OVEN 


nship. 
eon Company 









Amana Re 


Radarange Total Appliance Warranty: Amana warrants for 2 years from date of original purchase for home use only in 

S., free replacement or repair including related labor of parts found detective as to workmanship or material under 
normal use, and returned through Amana’s dealer-distributor organization. Owner is responsible for local cartage, repair: 
men’s travel expense it required, replacement of gaskets, rubber or plastic parts, light bulbs and accessories. Any 
product subjected to accide: misuse (operation while oven is empty, Operated with metal utensils in the oven), negli- 
gence, abuse, defacement of serial plate, or alteration shall void the warranty. If the Service Seal is broken by other 
than an authorized Amana servicer the warranty is void. In Canada the warranty applies as above, except that it does not 
cover taxes, duties, assessments levied at time of part export. 
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son and Martin Sheen bring poignant sub- 
stance to the bleak story of an_ Irish 
family in The Bronx struggling to un- 
derstand their relationship to one another. 

VOYAGE OF SILENCE. A_ deceptively 
simple story of a young Portuguese 
carpenter emigrating to Paris is given un- 
common strength and stature by the com- 
Passionate observation of Director Chris- 
tian de Chalonge. 

FUNNY GIRL. Barbra Streisand becomes a 
movie star in this musical biography of 
Fanny Brice, whose brassy personality fits 
the leading lady like a feather boa. 


BOOKS 
Best Reading 


STEPS, by Jerzy Kosinski. In his second 
novel, the author of The Painted Bird 
coolly describes a series of acts of voy- 
eurism, cruelty and revenge that combine 
to form a shocking picture of a patho- 
logical mind. 

THE FIRST CIRCLE, by Alexander Solzhen- 
itsyn. Using a model prison as an allegory 
for Soviet society, Russia's greatest living 
novelist constructs an endless labyrinth 
of despair 

GEORGE ELIOT, by Gordon Haight, This 
fond, scholarly biography finally does jus- 


tice to a Victorian lady novelist: whose 
life and works both deserve it. 
MAKING GOOD AGAIN, by Lionel Da- 


vidson. A suspense novel explores the tan- 
gled lives and moral problems involved in 
the payment of reparations to families per- 
secuted by the Nazis, 

THE THIRD BANK OF THE RIVER AND OTH- 
ER STORIES, by Joao Guimaries Rosa. 
Though rooted in the specifics of Brazil's 
wild interior, this collection of stories by 
the late author of The Devil to Pay in 
the Backlands bears an abundant crop of 
universal values. 

TIME OUT, by David Ely. Weird stories 
for this secular age, among them a pirate 
cruise for tired businessmen and a des- 
perate church = organist’s _ life-or-death 
struggle with a musical computer. 

LOST IN THE FUNHOUSE, by John Barth. 
When read straight through, these 14 ex- 
perimental pieces of fiction by the author 
of Giles Goat-Boy interact to produce a 
series of enticing illusions. 


Best Sellers 
FICTION 


Preserve and Protect, Drury 

(2 last week) 

Airport, Hailey (1) 

The Salzburg Connection, Mucinnes (5) 
The First Circle, Solzhenitsyn (9) 
Couples, Updike (4) 

True Grit, Portis (6) 

The Senator, Pearson (3) 

Testimony of Two Men, Caldwell (7) 
The Hurricane Years, Hawley (8) 

. The Queen's Confession, Holt 


NONFICTION 


The Money Game, ‘Adam Smith’ (1) 
The Rich and the Super-Rich, 
Lundberg (2) 
The Beatles, Davies 
Between Parent and Child, Ginott (5) 
The American Challenge, 
Servan-Schreiber (4) 

6. The Electric Kool-Aid Acid Test, 

Wolfe (3) 

7. Iberia, Michener (6) 

8. The Right People, Birmingham (8) 
9. Black Rage, Grier and Cobbs (10) 
10. Soul on Ice, Cleave: 
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Stouffer’s could make 
Escalloped Chicken and Noodles with 
just chicken wings and things like that. | 

Or save a little by using 
more dark meat. 

Or water the sauce and save on 
the milk and cream. 

Stouffer’s doesn’t do any of that. 
Because then it wouldn't be 
Stouffer'seFf6zen Eseall@ped Chicken 
and_ Need! _ : 

‘For thepesplétyou 2 ae 
Stoufiets. playsyit straigh fe 
be \. Se 






Stouffers 


Frozen Prepared Foods / 


Men hy! 
A? th, SY), Pied 
er MO 
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That’s what good 


Very few things in the world match 
up to a fine Scotch. That’s why so many 
people for so many years have found 
Ballantine’s, liked it and stayed with it. 


Welcome to the club. 






BOTTLED IN SCOTLAND. BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY. 86 PROOF. IMPORTED BY ‘21 BRANDS, INC, N_Y.C. 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 


K. Hhpleag 





A JACKIE KENNEDY watcher from 
way back, Boston Bureau Chief 
Gavin Scott was understandably — er 
skeptical about the story in the Bos 


ton Herald Traveler. After all, he  chael 


warding amount of material 
tually reached the desks of Research- 
Judith Tyler, 
Robert Jones and Senior Editor Mi- 
Demarest, who 


says, “when I was in Madrid I cov- on the cover story 


ered a Jackie-and-Garrigues scare; 
when I was in London it was a Har- 
lech scare.” Now some headline writ 


Researcher 
comes from a family of varied tal- 


Andrea 


Associate 


even- 
Editor 


collaborated 


Svedberg 


er seemed to be marrying Jackie off ents. Her grandfather won the 1926 


to Aristotle Onassis. Though the sto- — Nobel 


ry sounded dubious, Scott was cau- 


tious enough to check it out. Soon — tor 


he was on the phone to New York 


alerting the editors to this week’s Her 
late-breaking cover story. chitect 


Prize 


father 
She 


for chemistry. 
grandmother, a retired medical doc- 
Stockholm, 
national Stalin Peace Prize in 
is a noted Swedish 
herself decided 


won 


Her 


Inter- 
1953. 
ar- 
be 


Within hours, TIME correspon- come a lawyer, But she lost patience 


dents were going after the story in 
force. And in a year that has seen 


with the law almost as soon as she en- 
tered school; for the past three years 


more than its share of grim news, she has put her enthusiasm to work 


their assignment offered a pleasant, on 


if hectic, change of pace. A quick 


TIME’s 


color 


projects. 
week's fashion layout, says Andrea, 


this 


phone call to Rome sent Bureau — she was delighted that she and Pho- 


Chief Jim Bell flying off to Athens, 


tographer Ben Martin were able to 


There, with the help of our stringer use celebrities as models. The pros, 


Mario Modiano, Bell chartered the — she 


says, 


only plane at the airport that was not deal with 
controlled by either Onassis or the — ules that are as demanding as mine.” 


Greek government. He was taken for 
a look at Onassis’ private island of 
Skorpids, and he is still frightened 
“The pilot passed so low over the 
harbor,” says Bell, “that I could see 
the tattoos on sailors’ arms.” 

From Hong Kong to Paris to New 
York, TIME correspondents filed their 
contributions. In London, Bureau 
Chief Curt Prendergast tried to track 
down Lord Harlech; in Dublin, a 
stringer searched out the remain- 
ing Kennedy relatives. Washington's 
Bonnie Angelo, summoned from a 
Detroit union hall where Hubert 
Humphrey was promising higher so 
cial-security pensions, hurried east 
ward to deal with the world of mil 
lion-dollar yachts and $3,000 dresses 
From San Francisco, Bureau Chiet 
Judson Gooding filed a personal rem 
iniscence on the Jackie he knew 
when they were both students at the 
Sorbonne 

Although time was short, a re 


RESEARCHER SVEDBERG 


are not as 
“Besides, they have sched- 
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LETTERS 





That Really Big Show 


Sir: You have done it! I have never 
laughed so long and so hard as I did at 
your coverage of the Rowan and Martin 
Laugh-In (Oct. 11]. And I've never seen 
the program. If the program is half as 
funny as the article describing it, it must 
really be the wildest thing on the telly 
today. 


We need more articles in your miag- 
azine like this one. Time could turn into 
the funniest thing since well, since 


Rowan and Martin. 
James P. McCrea 
A.P.O., New York 


Sir; | found your Rowan and Martin 
cover story reassuring. | had abandoned 
Laugh-In some time ago as | found it soph- 
omoric, but on reading of its success 
with viewers, | was beginning to fear 
that my reaction was indicative of pre- 
mature aging. Your finding that the ma- 
jority of its fans are in the 12-to-18-year- 
old bracket allays my fears. 
(Mrs.) Jean M., SILK 

Braintree, Mass. 


Sir; Rowan and Martin's Laugh-ln gets 
the majority of its audience from the 12- 
to-18-year-olds? You have to be kidding. 
Ive just bought 40 of their shows, We 
started screening them a month ago. Fv- 
eryone is delighted. Now I've got to tell 
them they've been watching a teen-age 
show? I could get fired for this. 

Davip ATTENBOROUGH 

Controller 

BBC? 
London 


Sir; Your enthusiastic exhortations on 
the “anything goes” theory espoused by 
Rowan and Martin sums up nicely why 
Laugh-in is withheld from our five grow- 
ing children. | won't have my family grow- 
ing up thinking that it's cute to knock 
everything, and that they can buy a 
laugh with smut, dowble-entendres, or by 
making household words out of vulgar 
expressions. 





Ettior Moser 
Houston 


Sir. 1 laughed, howled, and did every- 
thing short of rolling on the laundromat 
floor while reading your cover story on 
Rowan and Martin. I had to take refuge 
behind your magazine to evade the glat 
ing eyes of the other patrons who couldn't 
understand my erratic behavior. 

This article is especially important to 
me since I am deaf and miss most of the 


MOVING? 


Please notify us 
| 4 weeks in advance. 
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verbalizations of the show, When my wife, 
who can hear, explains them to me, they 
just don’t seem funny. Your story ef- 
fectively delineated that lost spontaneity 

GREGORY C. KIMBERLIN 
Santa Monica, Calif. 


Sir: Gerald Scarfe offers us a breath of 
creative originality with his freshness and 
individuality. 

STEPHEN CARNAHAN 
Silver Spring. Md. 
> And credit is due as well to Robert S. 
Crandall, the photographer who shot 
Scarfe’s sculptures for TIME’s cover 


Secret Message? 


Sur Re: picture of Pueblo crewmen [Oct 
18}: You better brush up on your sign lan 
guage. According to a deaf-mute employee 
of the Detroit’ Free Press, those four 
men in the picture are spelling out HELP, 

Jupiru SUHR 
Birmingham, Mich, 





> Sien language experts say that the jour 
Pueblo crewmen are not accurately spell 
ing the word Help, but may be trying to 
convey such a message from a vag 
knowledge of the sign alphabet. The first 
man on the left does indeed give the sym- 
bol for H: the second man does not spell 


KE, but by placing a closed fist’ in’ his 
palm, signals the entire word Help, or 
Give me assistance. The third and fourth 


wrong sieny for Land P, 


some similarities, 


men give the 
thergh there ar 


Third-Man Theme 


Sir: Now the rest of the world can see 
the sickness that has engulfed America! 
George Wallace [Oct. 18] is that sickness, 
and if the Wallace supporters don’t wake 
up soon, they can thank themselves for 


SS 












if moving, please list 


please print) ' 





change of address) 


putting the great country of America in 
the most humiliating position it has ever 
been in. 

Danese L. Moore 
Scott Air Force Base, III. 


Sir) George Wallace says the things we 
Americans only whisper to each other in 
the privacy of our homes. Now we can 
have them said for us. It is too bad that 
we are so afraid to let ourselves be heard 
by those who run our lives and our coun- 
try. Maybe in the privacy of the voting 
booth, Americans will tell them exactly 
what we think of big business and big Gov- 
ernment banded together to keep the Int- 
tle man down. 
Floyp W. Curtis 

Lakewood, Calif. 


Sir: The Wallace-LeMay candidacy might 
have been a giant put on, if it hadn't re- 
vealed how deep the nasty streak of vi 
olence and racism goes in so many of 
us whites. 

Lester Noyes 
Denver, Colo 


Sir: I wonder how many who, having 
heard General LeMay’s simple truths spo 
ken with such straightforward intelligence, 
can still be swayed by that old flimflam 
about “wasting” a vote on Wallace. A 
vote for any team but Wallace-LeMay 
would be wasting 300 years of America. 

Treo K. DOUGLASS 
Sarasota, Fla, 


Sir: The political climate of our nation 
has begun to bear a frightening resem 
blance to the reactionary forces in the 
Germany of the 1930s, At no time in his- 
tory have we come so dangerously close 
to electing a man who would be capable 
of destroying our country by appealing to 
the forces of bigotry and fear. In the 
words of Santayana, “Those who cannot 
remember the past are condemned to re 
peat it.” 
Mrs. Ropert WEBER 

Salem, Ore. 


Sir: When Wallace was Governor of Ala- 
bama, there were numerous unpunished 
bombings, and finally children were dy- 
namited to death when they attended Sun- 
day school. Is this the kind of “law en- 
forcement” people want in the U.S.? 

Srewarr R. DyCKMAN 
Calgary, Alberta 
Sir. It seems to me 
Wallace needs is a memorable and in- 
formative slogan. How about “the Man 
Who Put the Big into Bigotry?” 

Ropert H, Nutt 


that what George 


Staten Island 


Sir: 
There was a researcher named Abie, 
Who said, “I have found out that maybe 
Without any doubt 
The news soon will out 
George Wallace is Rosemary's Baby.” 
CuirrorD M, Crist 
Manhattan 


Have a Heart 


Sir: Evidently, the Republicans have u 
super-efficient campaign machine, with 
plenty of the fuel necessary to run it 

money. They are saturating the airwaves 
with television and radio spots; at Nixon 
rallies high-priced professional entertain- 
ment warms up (and probably accounts 
for) the crowd; balloons and confetti add 
to the carnival atmosphere. All this hoop- 
la and ballyhoo can’t alter the hard fact 
that Humphrey, and not Nixon, is the 
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This work you'll like 
to take home weekends. 


AUTOMATIC 


250 


LANO CAMERA 





If you can use a 60-second 
color camera in your busi- 
ness, there’s no law against 
taking it home weekends. 

Do you have any idea how 
many people use a Polaroid 
Color Pack Camera at work? 
The real estate salesman, of 
course, with a house here and 
hot prospect there. The insur- 
ance claims man—obvious. 
It’s a natural for newspapers 
and house organs, too. 

But how about the dia- 


mond appraiser. The sales 
manager who wants to liven 
up a convention. A store 
owner shooting the latest 
mini for an ad. A golf pro 
showing a player what’s 
wrong with his stance. Art 
directors, teachers, factory 
foremen training new work- 
ers...what do you do? 

It costs less than $160 to 
buy the finest automatic cam- 
era Polaroid has ever made. 
Zeiss Ikon single-window 





range- and viewfinder. Sharp 
triplet lens. Transistorized 
shutter that lets you make 
black-and-white pictures in- 
doors without flash, auto- 
matic time exposures up to 
10 seconds. 2 exposure rang- 
es for color, 2 for black-and- 
white. Beautiful portraits 
and closeups (with special 
accessories). And a flashgun. 

Even your wife won’t mind 
when you bring this work 


home. 
POLAROID® 


one who really cares. I recently saw a 
Sign which sums up the whole thing 
Nixon Is Plastic; Humphrey Has Heart 

SIDNEY FREIDBERG 
Washington, D.C 


Sir Humphrey claims to support the ra- 
tional recommendations of the Kerner re- 
port. In the light of his hair-trigger snaps 
of “shut up” to hecklers, [I seriously ques- 
tion his capacity of restraint and better 
judgement, were he faced with the prob 
lem of dealing with violence and crime 

W. JENNINGS O'NEILI 





Chicago 


Sir: Richard Nixon should be applauded 
for having the courage to select stum 
bling Spiro Agnew. It is about time we 
opened our high public offices to every- 
one and not limit them to the few who 
are capable, talented and intelligent 
\. OSAKE 

Honolulu 


Sir From all I read and hear a number 
of people hate Mr. Nixon's guts, This ts 
understandable as Mr. Nixon is the only 
candidate who has any 

Maras. Raven A. Epwarps 
Bella Coola, BC 


Sir The “68 presidential race recalls to 
memory the words of Essayist William 
Hazlitt “Man ts the only animal that 
ghs and weeps: for he is the only an 
imal that is struck with the difference be 
tween what things are, and what they 
ought to be.” [ weep a lot! 
W. J. SPRING 

Christchurch, New Zealand 


lit 





Look, Lady. He’s more upset than you are. Knows 
to the second how late he is. But can he help it if 
he met his boss on the way? He's practically rabid 
on the subject of promptness. Even bought the 
new Gruen transistorized Precision Electronic 
and threw his four other watches away. Its little 
battery — no larger than a shirt-button — powers it 
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Watching the Fuse 


Sir In a way, I regret that you paid at 
tention to the case of Father Edward 
Schillebeeckx [Oct. 4]. Change and re 
newal in the church is irrevocably nec 
essury to make it acceptable in our days 
This renewal can't be stopped by com 
piling dossier on Schillebeeckx, or by 
calling our church a revolutionary avant 
garde. Schillebeeckx didn’t betray us. Our 
world is nearly exploding, the fuse burns 
and we shall have to do our utmost to 
pul it out 
R. DuIkeR 

Beverwijk, The Netherlands 


Sir While thanking you for the attention 
given to my “case,” I feel bound to point 
out that T cannot recognize the statements 
about Christ's resurrection and Mary's vir 
ginity as my own, LI have, in fact. never 
spoken or written about Mary's virginity 
in the sense suggested by you, and while 
I could accept the negative part of the 
Opinion on Christ's resurrection as my 
own (in the sense that a physical re 
composition of Christ's corpse is not nec 
essarily implied), | am firmly convinced 
that it does imply a new bodily life of 
the Jesus who had died 
FE. SCHILLEBEECKX, O.P 

Nijmegen, The Netherlands 





Ye Gods! 


Sir In your review of Oedipus (Oct. 11] 
you castigate Chris Plummer for making 
the King of Thebes “arrogant rather than 
hubristic,” his fate more like “a matter 
of just deserts than a result of the awe 
some machinations of Apollo.” Face it, 





baby: Apollo is dead. Nobody prays in 
the Theater of Dionysius today. And what 
ever the 20th century gods do, they don't 
machinate, Sophocles’ play, though, lives 
on. Ever wonder why? Chris was trying 
to tell you, but you didn't listen 

Maybe you're right in feeling that he un 
derstates the part—it’s the Method, and 
it isn't noted for its ability to cope with 
Poetic cadences. But when he says that 
the fall of Oedipus is inevitable. gods or 
no gods, you Ought to believe him, The 
gods have been blamed long enough. Ar 
rogance alone causes Ocdipus’ problems 
His arrogant, or if vou prefer, hubristic 
pride is the tragic flaw in an otherwise 
noble character 





Ropert Mounts 
Geneva, Switzerland 


An Egg a Day 


Sir As a Zambian. | wish to refute 
your statement in the Fssav “That New 
Black Magic” [Sept. 27] that “Zambians 
believe eggs cause sterility.” Even if there 
is a community or a tribe that upholds 
such a belief, it is nonsense to make gen 
eralizations. At a public rally in 1966 
President Kaunda declared that he was 
looking to the day when every Zambian 
child would have an cge and a cup of 
milk a day. It ts true that eggs are not ens 
ily available in many parts of the coun 
try. To overcome this shortage, the Gov 
ernment has set up a number of poultry 
cooperatives. For your information, | am 
married and have two children aged two 
years and six months, although I have 
eaten eggs almost daily since childhood 
ALLAN B. ROBERTSON 








Manhattan 


for a full year without replacing. It not only delivers 
superb accuracy and the date, but takes over the 
job of winding, too. All Gruen’s 94-year experience 
of Swiss watchmaking is built into it for unfailing 
dependability. The Gruen Precision Electronic: 
available in models priced from $85.00 to $130.00 
The Gruen Watch Co., New York, New York 10036 
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The Massagic Shoe. 
VitimiaCernce itiaiac ike 


Contrary to popular belief, 
the Massagic shoe isn’t a foot 
slenderizer, a toe tickler, or 
a device to put feet to sleep. 
It doesn’t pulsate, gyrate, 
heat-up or throb. 
The Massagic shoe, quite 


.% 
‘ 


simply, is a very stylish shoe 
with a rather exaggerated 
name. 

The only massagey things 
about our shoe are the 


molded foam rubber arch lift, 


the full length air-celled 


From $19.95 to $34.95; We 
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rubber cushion, and the 
delightfully supple leather. 

So you see, a shoe can take 
a step forward in looks, 
without taking a step back- 
wards in comfort. 


Weyenberg Massagic Shoes. 





1% of the companies 
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They're the Big 
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Think about them next time you're in the market 


for a company with “prospects.” 

Out of the thousands and thousands of companies 
in business today, only a handful—just over 1,200—are 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange 

It works out to less than 1% of the total. Yet these 
few make about 70% of U.S corporate profits 

This has generally been true for vears despite the 
fact that companies are added and droppe d each year 
depending on their ability to meet Exe hange standards 

As members of the Exchange, we believe it is more 
important than ever (in view of the great surge of in 
vesting this year) for every investor to understand the 
high standards that come into play when the Exc hange 
considers listing a company 

There are three primary results of these standards 

One is to maintain the leadership character of the 


market by listing companies important to the nation 





and capable of breaking new ground for the economy. 

Another is to help provide widespread ownership 
of Big Board stocks. This ready supply of buyers and 
sellers, plus the market making ability of our specialists 
with buving power of almost $1 billion), makes it pos- 
sible for you to buy or sell a listed stock usually within 
minutes. (Spec ialists are members who contribute to 
the liquidity and stability of the market for stocks as 
signed to them, by buying and selling for their own ac 
counts when public orders are not immediately at hand.) 

A third result is to pr vide the public with infor 
mation. The Exchange requires listed companies to 
make significant facts and figures available, in financial 
reports and news stories, to help you reach a well 
informed decision 

All told, the 1 200 companies have some 12 billion 
shares listed on the Big Board with a market value of 


over $600 billion. Over 20 million shares have been 


in this country 


profits. 


Board companies. 


traded in a single day 
few vears ago 

\ great many forces and pro edures usually man 
age to kee p the market remarkably unruffled in heavy 


trading. But when the price of a stock shows an un 


healthy pattern of volatility, the Ex« hange may invoke 
1 


spe il margin requirement bar stop orders, or even 
halt trading —to help keep the market fair and orderly 


Some 80% of the common stock holdings of mutual 
funds are in Big Board stocks, and 


i 
for bank-administered personal trusts 


1 
i higher percentage 


Not every listed company is right for you, of 
course. Your objective, the risk you can afford, your 
timing all belong in the picture Even in an atmos 
phere ot general prosperity, some companies fall on 
hard times, and this is usually reflected in the market 
And some are de-listed, by another set of criteria. But 


over the years, the stocks of many Big Board ¢ ompanies 


a good week's volume only a 





have out pac ed the cost of living. 

One of our aims, as Exchange members, is to set 
high standards, for ourselves as 
well as for listing companies, to 


help you share sensibly in the 





economy's growth 


High standards in the public interest 


Members New York Stock Exc hange 
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You stay. Your voice goes. 


Usually when your voice goes overseas on business. you 
go with it. But you don’t have to, you know. Businessmen can 
call almost anyplace in the world. And the cost is low. What's 
more, much of the price of your call stays right here in America 

True, there’s no sightseeing this way, But there are no hotel 
bills, cither. And no waiting. Doing business by phone saves 


you time as well as money. Try it and see. 


You can make a three-minute daytime station-to-station 
call to Paris for only $9, plus tax. And low night and Sunday 
rates are in effect to many countries. High-capacity underseas 
cables, communications satellites and radio carry your calls 
to 96.8% of the world’s telephones. 

Long Distance is the next best thing to being there. And a 
Jot less expensive than going there. 


@ Alsr 
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WATCHING FOR THE PEACE SIGNALS 


N unmistakable sense of movement 
BX sees in the air. Saigon hummed 
with nervous anticipation, Washington 
with barely concealed jubilation, Paris 
with electric excitement. For the first 
time since the Viet Nam peace talks 
began 54 months ago, there seemed to 
be genuine evidence of a breakthrough 
toward peace. Rumors of the initiative 
roiled through capitals from Canberra 
to London. The word was that Lyndon 
Johnson, in the last three months of 
his presidency, was on the verge of or 
dering a complete bombing halt over 
North Viet Nam. At week’s end, John- 
son had still made no overt move, and 
U.S. planes continued to range over 
the northern panhandle. Nonetheless, it 
seemed possible that, for once, both 
sides might be prepared to make the 
first. crucial concessions that could 
breathe new life into the Paris 
negotiations 

Into the Woodwork. The most dra- 
matic indicator was an intelligence re 
port that between 40,000 and 60,000 
North Vietnamese troops have with- 
drawn from South Viet Nam, many of 
them slipping into Cambodia and Laos 
from the northern provinces and from 
such metropolitan areas as Saigon 
“They just seem to have disappeared 
into the woodwork,” said a U.S. officer 

Sull, the Communist units may have 
pulled back merely to regroup and re 
fit, as they have done so often in the 
past. Washington concentrated on an 
amplitude of other significant clues that 
a bombing pause might be in the works 
There has been an extraordinary flurry 
of diplomatic activity in recent weeks, 
ranging from Peking and Paris to the 
Pedernales. Three weeks 20, Cyrus 
Vance, the No. 2 U.S. ne 
the slow-paced Paris peace talks, flew 
home to confer with the President. Eat 
ly last week Johnson cut short a stay 
at the L.B.J. ranch to return to Wash- 
ington, and White House Adviser Walt 
Rostow canceled plans for a weekend 
away from the capital 

Despite the flurry of diplomatic ac 
tivity, the President found time to at 
tend the Alfred E. Smith Memorial 
Dinner in Manhattan, where he shared 
the dais with Hubert Humphrey, Rich- 
ard Nixon and New York's Archbishop 
Terence Cooke. Johnson was in good 
humor. Mimicking Nixon's farewell 





rollator in 


speech after he lost the election for Gov 
ernor of California, he declared that 
“this is the last time you will be able 
to kick Lyndon Johnson around.” For 
all his seeming relaxation, however, the 
President's attention was focused on 
any signs from Hanoi that might signal 
a desire for peace. In what could have 
been a significant move, word came 
that North Viet Nam’s Ambassador to 
Peking, Ngo Minh Loan, had hurried 


the end of August, dipped to 177 dur 
ing the week ending Oct. 12. During 
the first three days of last week, a total 
of seven U.S. servicemen died 
According to top-level U.S. sources, 
the chief catalytic agent in the new 
peace moves was a proposal from Presi- 
dent Johnson to Hanoi that was couched 
in more flexible terms than usual. With- 
out using the term “reciprocity,” which 
always riles the Communists, Johnson 
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HUMPHREY, JOHNSON & NIXON AT AL SMITH DINNER 
Tantalizing to think of the impact 


back to Hanoi at about the same time 
that Johnson had left his ranch 

Other clues pointed to the possibility 
that the impasse might at last be break 
ing up. One was the return to South 
Viet Nam, at the invitation of Presi- 
dent Nguyen Van Thieu, of Major Gen- 
eral Duong Van Minh (“Big Minh”) 
The leader of the 1963 coup that de- 
posed Ngo Dinh Diem, he had spent 
nearly four years in exile. Hanoi, which 
apparently sees Big Minh as a possible 
bridge between the present Saigon re 
gime and the Viet Cong guerrillas, has 
accordingly taken pains to treat him 
gently. A sharp reduction in fighting in 
the South also took place. U.S, battle 
deaths have been declining steadily since 


requested assurances from the North 
Vietnamese that Hanoi 1) would not in 
crease the infiltration of men and sup- 
plies in the event of a complete bomb 
ing halt; 2) would not use the Demil 
itarized Zone to ittacks on 
allied forces in the northernmost prov 
permit the Saigon 
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inces; and 3) we 
eovernment—along with the Commu 
nist National Liberation Front—to be 
seated at expanded peace talks. After re- 
ceiving Johnson's proposals in Paris, 
Le Duc Tho, a high-ranking member 
of Hanoi’s Politburo who is euphemis 
tically described as an “adviser” to the 
North Vietnamese delegation, left 
abruptly for consultations at home— 
with a stopover in Moscow for talks 








with Soviet Premier Aleksei Kosygin. 

Undiplomatic Hour. All this intense 
activity seemed to come into focus when 
U.S. Ambassador Ellsworth Bunker 
called at the Presidential Palace in Sai- 
gon for a meeting with South Viet 
Nam's President Thieu at the extraor- 
dinarily undiplomatic hour of 6:45 a.m. 
Bunker had been in touch with Wash- 
ington for much of the previous night. 
He was closeted with Thieu for an 
hour, then returned at noon for an- 
other session, this one lasting almost 
an hour. 

Obviously, more than routine consul- 
tation was involved. A South Vietnam- 
ese official, believed to be a member of 
Thieu’s government, leaked rumors to 
the Saigon press that a bombing halt 
was imminent—perhaps in hopes of 
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HO CHI MINH 
Amplitude of clues. 


forestalling it. The capital's 30 dailies 
were soon splashing the story across 
front pages and baying after confirma- 
tion. Australia’s Prime Minister John 
Gorton added credence to the rumors 
by commenting: “It may be that the 
U.S. will be making a statement soon.” 

Conference Call. The word traveled 
swiftly. At about 7 a.m. in Washington 
(Saigon time is twelve hours ahead of 
the U.S. East Coast), newsmen began 
besieging the White House with ques- 
tions. Was it true, they asked, that Bun- 
ker had sought Thicu’s approval of a 
bombing halt that would cover all of 
the North, including the region from 
the 17th to the 19th parallels, rough- 
ly the area that was left open to attack 
after Johnson’s March 31 announce- 
ment of a limited halt? 

Within three hours, the White House 
had a statement ready. “There has been 
no basic change in the situation, no 
breakthrough,” it said bluntly. Just be- 
fore noon, the President placed a con- 
ference call to Presidential Candidates 
Hubert Humphrey in St. Louis, Rich- 
ard Nixon in Kansas City, Mo. and 
George Wallace in Los Angeles to fill 
them in on the situation “in light of 
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the uncertainty created by various re- 
ports,” as a White House spokesman 
put it. Humphrey took the call in the 
men’s room of the Christian Brothers 
High School gymnasium. 

Nixon, who has realized all along 
that a Democratic Administration could 
make things difficult for him with a 
dramatic, vote-catching ecleventh-hour 
move toward peace, quickly applauded 
the idea of a bombing pause—if it did 
not endanger the lives of U.S. ser- 
vicemen. Humphrey made no direct 
comment, but it was clear that a pause 
would help him, particularly in Mich- 
igan, New York and California, pivotal 
States in which antiwar sentiment is 
Strong, 

Second Thoughts. Inevitably, doubts, 
reservations and second thoughts began 
to surface. In Saigon, government of- 
ficials declared that an unconditional 
bombing halt was not only unwanted 
but unwise. In the U.S., Republican or- 
ators warned that it would be viewed 
by the voters as a cheap political gim- 
mick. Among U.S. military men, there 
were fears that the lull in the fighting 
would prove illusory; the generals have 
too offen seen the enemy withdraw, 
only to return with renewed vigor. So 
far, insisted President Thieu, Hanoi had 
made “no concession whatsoever.” 

Most important of all was the fact 
that Lyndon Johnson was not yet com- 
pletely convinced that a total bombing 
pause was in order. As far as he is con- 
cerned, North Viet Nam's leaders 
should be required to offer some con- 
cessions in return for the bombing halt. 
The last thing the U.S. should do now, 
he insists, is offer something for noth- 
ing. For that reason, he is said to be- 
lieve that Humphrey’s speech in Salt 
Lake City last month, virtually prom- 
ising an unconditional bombing pause 
as an acceptable risk, may prove a 
handicap in the quest for peace. He is 
reported to feel the same way about 
the speech given at Indiana’s DePauw 
University two weeks ago by Ford 
Foundation President McGeorge Bun- 
dy, a former presidential assistant and 
longtime supporter of the war. 

Bundy argued that the original de- 
cision “to stand and fight in South 
Viet Nam was right.” But he also not- 
ed that the cost had grown so heavy— 
$30 billion and 10,000 U.S. lives a 
year—that “continuation on our present 
course is unacceptable.” Calling for a 
gradual U.S. troop withdrawal and an 
unconditional bombing halt, he added: 
“It is equally wrong to accept the in- 
creasing bitterness and polarization of 
our people. There is a special pain in 
the growing alienation of a gencration 
that is the best we have had. So we 
must not go on as we are going.” 

Cuban Precedent. A number of high 
officials agree that a change in direc- 
tion, or at least emphasis, is in order, 
Some experts, noting that Hanoi is 
plagued by worsening shortages of man- 
power and food, insisted that the U.S, 
would have more to gain than to lose 
by calling off its bombers and enabling 


the North Vietnamese regime to save 
some face. Others detected signals that 
Hanoi was anxious to begin scaling 
down the war, citing as evidence a 
speech delivered in August by Truong 
Chinh, the No. 3 Politburo member. 
“Under certain circumstances,” said 
Truong, “we must shift to the defen- 
Sive to gain time, dishearten the enemy 


and build up our forces for a new 
offensive.” 
Sull others maintain that the U.S. 


would do well to recall how it reacted 
during the 1962 Cuban missile crisis, 
Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev had 
sent two messages to John F. Kennedy, 
One truculent, the other conciliatory. 
At the urging of his brother Robert, 
President Kennedy decided to ignore the 
first and reply to the second, and a set- 
tlement swiftly followed (see THE Press). 





LE DUC THO 
Stopover in Moscow. 


Now, some officials argue, the U.S. 
might adopt the same attitude in eval- 
uating the signs of reduced military 
activity in the South. The North Viet- 
namese pullback could merely reflect 
the impact of recent allied military suc- 
cesses, but the fact remains that Hanoi 
has never before withdrawn troops on 
so large a scale. Why not, ask some of- 
ficials, interpret this move as a signal 
that Hanoi is attempting to offer rec- 
iprocity for a bombing pause? If this is 
not a signal, they ask further, what is? 
At week's end, the U.S. maintained 
that it had received no reply from Ha- 
noi to Johnson's latest suggestions— 
though there were reports that an an- 
swer had already arrived and was under 
study. A break could come at any time, 
but just when depended principally on 
two men: North Viet Nam's President 
Ho Chi Minh and Lyndon Johnson. 
On the other hand, if the present ini- 
tiative should prove fruitless, Johnson 
could continue through the end of his 
term without uttering another word 
about a bombing halt. Still, he must 
find it tantalizing to think of the im- 
pact he could create, on his way out of 
the White House, by making a major 
move to end the Viet Nam war. 
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FROM CAMELOT TO ELYSIUM (VIA OLYMPIC AIRWAYS) 


O one who was aboard that night 
will soon forget the party on the 
yacht Christina last August. While the 
guests flirted, drank, dined, and danced 
the surtaki, a bouzouki band beat its 
heart out. The host listened with a 
touch of melancholy as the musicians 
played his favorite ballad: 
These are bitter summers 
And you have taught me to spend 
them with you 
The guest of honor nibbled on white 
grapes, and when her companion asked 
the band to play Adios Compagnia, she 
joined the bittersweet chorus. The can 
dies guttered in their pink crystal hold- 
ers, and then there was only the 
moon to illumine the close faces 
around the silvery deck 


A Symbolic Farewell! 


The Christina was docked again 
last week at the grey-green isle of 
Skorpiés, and the principal figures 
were the same—Jacqueline Bou- 
vier Kennedy and Aristotle Soc- 
rates Onassis, This time they were 
the center of rapt international at- 
tention, From practically every 
capital and every level of society, 
the guests and members of the 
wedding came, by jetliner, shuttle 
plane and helicopter, to the moun- 
tainous island in the sunny Ionian 
Sea. From Holland an elaborate 
airlift brought in mountains of tu- 
lips, and lemon buds to be woven 
into garlands for the bridal pair 
From the mainland came Father 
Polykarpos Athanassion, pastor of 
the Kapnikarea Church in central 
Athens. Angelo of Athens descend- 
ed on the isle to attend to the 
world’s most closely scrutinized 
coiffure. Bouzouki bandsmen were 
on hand to play the haunting mel 
odies so dear to the bridegroom's 
heart. Argosies of viands and wines 
were lightered in and unloaded while 
the white-hulled honeymoon yacht 
creaked at her quay 

In a cypress grove above the harbor, 
workmen labored long and lovingly on 
the task of refurbishing the tiny, neo- 
classic Chapel of Panayitsa (the Little 
Virgin), The centuries-old ritual was 
prescribed by Greek Orthodox tradition. 
The wedding ceremony called for the 
couple to walk around the altar three 
times; bride and groom traditionally try 
to be the first to step on the other's 
feet (the winner is then able to claim su- 
premacy in the household). Man and 
wife are crowned with wreaths and 
drink from a cup of wine in order to 
symbolize the “harmony of soul and 
bodies.” Everything, from sugared al- 
monds to the waiting yacht, was ready 
to celebrate the new life of Mr. and 
Mrs. Aristotle Onassis. Everything, that 
is, except what is known as “the world,” 
which seemed unable to comprehend 
or accept the match. 
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Reaction in the U.S. and abroad 
ranged from dismay to a kind of 
shocked ribaldry. JACKIE, HOW COULD 
you? headlined Stockholm's Expressen. 
“Nixon has a Greek running mate,” 
cracked Bob Hope, “and now everyone 
wants one.” Said a former Kennedy 
aide: “She's gone from Prince Charm- 
ing to Caliban.” In a more sober vein, 
French Political Commentator André 
Fontaine wrote in Le Monde: “Jackie, 
whose staunch courage during John’s 
funeral made such an impression, now 
chooses to shock by marrying a man 
who could be her father and whose ca- 
reer contradicts—rather strongly, to say 





JACKIE & JOHN JR. ON SKORPIOS 
All was in readiness, except the world. 


the least—the liberal spirit that ani 
mated President Kennedy.’ 

To most Americans as well, Jackie's 
marriage symbolized her goodbye to an 
era and a hero. “It’s the end of Cam- 
elot,” was a common reaction. Many 
were disturbed that she was marrying 
out of her church and culture. A cer 
tain residual puritanism (and at mo- 
ments like this its lingering strength 
becomes most apparent) made many 
Americans feel that she was entering a 
frivolous, if not slightly wicked jet-set 
world. No one could reasonably expect 
her to remain unmarried, the guardian 
of the Kennedy legend. But people tend 
to be fastidious, even ruthless, about 
their heroes and heroines, The imag- 
ination of most Americans would not 
necessarily have preferred an American 
but, if a foreigner, something closer to 
an English aristocrat (many had been 
rather hopeful about Lord Harlech) or 
a swinging Prime Minister, like Can- 
ada’s Pierre Elliott Trudeau. 


Is it anyone's business? Of course 
not. The speculation, the gossip, the 
judgment of new motives may well be 
seen as rude and a little absurd. They 
are either too solemn or too shallow. 
But Jackie Kennedy simply is not a pri- 
vate person who may escape such 
scrutiny. 

To few men or women have Amer- 
icans accorded the concern, sympathy 
and affection that they extended to her. 
Few living Americans, for that matter, 
have been so fervently admired by for- 
eigners. Even before the assassination 
of the 3Sth President in 1963, her beau- 
ty and style captivated the world—in- 
cluding Charles de Gaulle and Ni- 
kita Khrushchey. In the days after 
Jack Kennedy's death, millions 
grieved for the widow whose poise 
and lonely courage helped carry 
the U.S. through one of the cen- 
tury’s worst ordeals 

Jackie took on a mythic quality 
in the American mind. She seemed 
to detest the world’s devouring and 
often cruel interest in her—but 
she might well have avoided the 
public gaze, had she wished, by 
adopting a different style of life 
In choosing “Ari” Onassis, a man 
of 62 or 68," a divorcee, a cen- 
timillionaire little known for gen 
crosity or wisdom and very well 
known for his flamboyant mode 
of life, Jacqueline Kennedy seemed 
brusquely to abdicate the throne 
that Americans had made for her 
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Death and Liberation 


Thus, to some degree, the Amer- 
ican shock at Jackie's decision un- 
doubtedly grew from a feeling of 
rejection. Friends note that she 
may well feel rejected herself: af- 
ter Jack’s death, she took strength 
from Bob Kennedy, only to see 
him murdered too. “Perhaps she 
feels she has not been very well treated 
by America,” says a Kennedyite with 
poignant understatement. 

Many of her countrymen developed 
what was perhaps an unduly adulatory 
impression of Jackie as a serious in- 
tellectual and political helpmeet to her 
husband. Actually, before she married 
J.F.K. in 1953 she had lived a pretty 
jetty life—the most expensive finishing 
schools, a year at the Sorbonne, the 
rounds of parties and balls at Newport, 
the Hamptons, Manhattan and Wash- 
ington, a year of “roughing it” as in- 
quiring photographer for the Washing- 
ton Post 

Once in the White House, Jackie 
clearly relished its monarchical aspects. 
Her wardrobe was reputed to cost $50,- 
000 a year in couturiers’ bills (“If so, I 
would be wearing sable underwear,” 


issued to him in 
1900. 


* An Argentine passport 
1927 listed his birthdate as Sept. 21, 
He claims to be 62 
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she countered), But from her first years 
as the wife of a juntor Senator through 
her reign as First Lady, she never 
warmed fully to the capital's political 
ambiance and never tried too hard to 
conceal the fact that she was bored by 
the machinations of government 

After her grief over Jack's death wore 
off, she found herself liberated in a sense 
—and to an extent that she could never 
have known as the wife of the Presi- 
dent. She sold her house in Georgetown 
and a country estate in Virginia, and 
moved with evident relief to Manhat- 
tan. She globetrotted, rode to hounds, 
sailed, delighted in candlelit téte-a-tétes 
with such figures as Pablo Casals, Tru- 
man Capote, Rudolf Nureyev and Mar- 
got Fonteyn—luminaries her husband 
might have found unprepossessing— 
over French cuisine, for which he had 
little gusto, Despite her sophistication, 
world and national affairs were not nec- 
essarily her forte. Friends felt that she 
was truly interested in other things— 
music and books and art, and partic- 
ularly her children. 


Fascinating Speculation 


From her 1!5-room apartment on 
Fifth Avenue overlooking Central Park, 
she has escorted her children to school, 
past the customary benchfuls of Jackie- 
watchers, Caroline, in a grey uniform, 
attends the Convent of the Sacred 
Heart; John, in an early-Beatle haircut, 
went to St. David's until last term, 
when it was recommended he be held 
back. He now attends Collegiate, which 
has the reputation of being the most 
stimulating private boys’ school in New 
York. Occasionally, Jackie and the chil- 
dren could be seen licking ice-cream 
cones at a nearby Schraift’s, When John 
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Jr. punched a schoolmate in the nose, 
it made news around the world. 

For the time being, at least until the 
children are older, the second Mrs 
Onassis has indicated that she plans to 
spend most of the year in her com- 
fortable Fifth Avenue abode, which has 
a big living room decorated in light col- 
ors and dominated by a deep fireplace 
and an easel on and around which 
stand a number of Jackie's consciously 
primitive paintings. A large telescope 
has been observed poised before the 
Central Park window. In her closets, 
day suits and evening sults are seg- 
regated, evening dresses arranged by 
length, all clothing lined up by primary 
color and shades of color, pairs of shoes 
catalogued by the hundreds according 
to color and style. 

On her public pedestal, under 24- 
hour surveillance by Secret Service 
agents, Jackie was of necessity extreme- 
ly circumspect with her male acquaint- 
ances. Quite often, she borrowed hus- 
bands as safe escorts: Roswell Gilpatric, 
61, former Deputy Defense Secretary 
who accompanied her to Yucatan; Ar- 
thur Schlesinger Jr., Sl, a charter 
New Frontiersman; Composer-Conduc- 
tor Leonard Bernstein, 50; even Robert 
McNamara, 52, of whom one observer 
noted: “When Jackie's around, the com- 
puter turns into a puppy dog wagging 
its tail.” 

More fascinating was the speculation 
on the eligible bachelors whom Jackie 
dated. In the forefront was Britain’s 
Lord Harlech, 50, the former David 
Ormsby-Gore, who was British ambas- 
sador to Washington during John Ken- 
nedy’s presidency. A handsome wid- 
ower, he escorted Jackie to Cambodia 
and the ruins of Angkor Wat last year, 





ON “CHRISTINA” WITH ONASSIS & F.D.R. JR. IN 1963 
Items for the collector. 
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ISLE OF SKORPIOS 
With a 160-room 


and to many his urbane manner and 
aristocratic bearing suggested a perfect 
match. Others felt he was too lenient 
with his quasi-hippie children, and far 
too “old shoe” for swinging Jackie, 
whom few could imagine as the doy- 
enne of a damp and ancient mansion 
in Wales. Other potential husbands 
seemed even less likely: Antonio Garrt- 
gues y Diaz Canabate, at 64 a widower 
and the Spanish Ambassador to the 
Vatican, who escorted Jackie through 
Rome last year; Director Mike Nichols, 
36, who offered amusing nights at the 
theater and clever chatter; Sportsman- 
Editor George Plimpton, 41, who was 
recently married. 


Acquisitive Mania 


It fell to a few movie magazines to 
suggest strongly that Onassis was a pos- 
sible spouse—which suggests that per- 
haps movie magazines should be con- 
sidered more seriously. Jackie, at the 
urging of her sister Princess Lee Rad- 
ziwill, a close friend of Ari's, had 
cruised on his yacht in 1963, shortly 
after the death of her infant son, Pat- 
rick Bouvier Kennedy. Onassis was one 
of the first non-clan visitors she re- 
ceived after J.F.K.’s death later that 
year. But Onassis appeared too rough- 
edged (“He's not a man of the salon,” 
says one detractor. “He's a man of the 
pier”) and too old to rate as a sultor 

He was, after all, a notorious col- 
lector. He collected status symbols like 
his yacht, which he purchased after his 
archrival, Stavros Niarchos, bought a 
superschooner; art works ranging from 
a bejeweled Buddha to a $250,000 El 
Greco; and important people. Winston 
Churchill, Greta Garbo, Cary Grant— 
all the famed and beautiful cruised on 
Onassis’ yacht. In Maria Callas, whom 
Onassis lured away from a dull but de- 
cent Italian businessman-husband, he 
collected the “richest voice in the 
world,” as one intimate puts it, “while 
hating opera.” When he made a special 
effort to squire Jackie about, it seemed 
nothing more than another example of 
his inveterate collection mania, a com- 
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IN IONIAN SEA 
“cottage” for the bride. 


pletion of the Alpha to Omega that 
were his initials, 

She, too, is an avid collector—of 
paintings, personages and new impres- 
sions. Since Jack's death, she has vis- 
ited Ireland, Spain, Italy, Switzerland, 
Hawaii, the Caribbean, Canada, Greece, 
Mexico, Cambodia and all the fash- 
ionable U.S. spas in season. She spent 
some time with Ari in the Caribbean 
and in Greece, Occasionally, like Onas- 
sis, she erupts: her highly publicized 
legal battle with Biographer William 
Manchester underscored her keen sense 
of violated privacy and an equal amount 
of hubris. “The American public would 
forgive me anything,” Jackie once 
remarked, “except running off with 
Eddie Fisher.” And indeed that was 
her problem—what man could pos- 
sibly fill the demanding American 
public’s specifications for a Jack- 
surrogate? What man could possibly 
marry her, many wondered, and not 
end up as Mr. Jackie Kennedy? Aris- 
totle Onassis, for one. While she will 
never be known simply as his wife, 
he will never be known simply as her 
husband. 


Qualified Blessing 


Jackie told him of her decision by 
long-distance phone: Yes, she said, she 
accepted his proposal. (He had already 
had a physical checkup by his doctor 
and told the physician that he would 
marry her.) If anything rang loud in 
her acceptance, it was a thunderous sI- 
lence from the Kennedy camp. Sen 
ator Edward Kennedy's statement wish- 
ing the couple well was chilling in its 
formality and its brevity. Joseph P. Ken- 
nedy, speechless since the stroke he sut- 
fered seven years ago, was wheeled into 
Jackie's presence in her Fifth Avenue 
apartment and, by a kind of commu 
nication worked out between himself 
and his niece, conveyed his blessing on 
the pair. Even such Kennedy-leaning pa- 
pers as the Boston Herald Traveler, 
which first broke the news, failed to clic 
it a single family reaction, The an 
nouncement of the impending marriage 
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was made quite curtly, and belatedly, 
by Jackie’s mother, Mrs. Hugh D. Au- 
chincloss. Had Bob Kennedy been alive 
and in presidential contention, it might 
never have been made. Though two 
Kennedy sisters, Mrs. Stephen Smith 
and Mrs. Peter Lawford, accompanied 
Jackie on her flight to Greece for the 
wedding, the Kennedy clan seemed less 
than delighted—especially the devout 
Rose Kennedy, who could hardly have 
approved of the religious problems 
involved. 

The theology of the wedding is suf- 
ficiently intricate to serve as a test Case 
for Aquinas. As a Roman Catholic, 
Jackie may not marry a divorced man, 
Indeed, in times past she would au- 
tomatically have been excommunicated 
as a “public sinner” at the moment of 
her marriage, The Greek Orthodox creed 
followed by Onassis, however, permits 
a believer to wed three times (a fourth 
marriage is forbidden). As a first step to- 
ward solving the problem, Onassis could 
try to win an annulment of his first mar- 
riage from the Greek church. Then the 
Vatican would have to pass on the va- 
lidity of the Greek annulment. Nor- 
mally, such procedures in the Roman 
Rota, the church’s highest marriage 
court, require years. Still, it is likely 
that Jackie, who has had frequent au- 
diences with the Pope is well aware of 
her difficulties. 


Plausible Freudians 


Religion aside, her decision to marry 
Onassis was a jolting one, and the theo- 
ries regarding Jackie’s motivation were 
as wild as the news itself. Some ob- 
servers, awed by Onassis’ wealth, sug- 
gested that money might have been a 
consideration. Jackie is worth roughly 
$20 million, but some of her inher- 
itance may be tied up in trust funds 
for the children, And she has decidedly 
expensive tastes. As Gossip Columnist 


Suzy Knickerbocker remarked: “She 
could never marry a nice doctor and 
settle down in Connecticut to ride 


horses!” The Freudians sounded a touch 
more plausible. They speculated that 
perhaps Jackie needs a “father image.” 
Her own father, John (“Black Jack”) 
Bouvier III, was divorced by her moth- 
er when Jackie was eleven. A swarthy, 
swashbuckling stockbroker, he was wist- 
fully described by his daughter after 
his death in 1957 as “a most devas- 
tating figure”; clearly he was a key in- 
fluence on her. Onassis, with his grey 
hair and courtly manner, his dark skin 
and authoritative air, seems at least fa- 
therly—if not grandfatherly. 

Actually, her choice of Onassis may 
well represent a distillation of many de 
sires. Onassis is a man of considerable 
magnetism. Some of his friends pro- 
fess to see him as part Alexander the 
Great (for whom he probably named 
his son), part a Hellenic Great Gatsby 
He is iron-willed, infinitely considerate 
of his women, vain of his limitless abil- 
ity to charm, entertain and protect those 
whom he likes or loves. 


Born in Smyrna on Jan. 20, 1906, 
the son of Socrates, a well-to-do to- 
bacco dealer, he witnessed as a youth 
the savage Turkish invasion of 1922, 
during which an uncle was lynched in 
the town square, His family fled to 
mainland Greece. At 17, Aristotle em- 
barked for Argentina with $60 in his 
pocket, to seek his fortune. 


Down to the Sea 


After starting in Buenos Aires as a 
telephone lineman at 25¢ an hour, he 
worked into the tobacco business, 1m- 
porting Turkish and Bulgarian blends 
that became immensely popular in Lat- 
in America. Three years later, he had 
saved $20,000; by the age of 23, his to- 
bacco had made him a dollar million- 
aire, Then came the Depression, and 
with an eye for a bargain and a han- 
kering for the sea (Odysseus was al- 
ways his hero, Ithaca his spiritual home- 
land), Onassis began buying merchant 
ships. From Canadian National Rail- 
ways, he purchased half a dozen ves- 
sels in 1930 at $20,000 apiece. Each 
had cost $2,000,000 to build ten years 
earlier. When World War II broke out, 
Onassis owned many of the precious 
tankers in Allied waters. 

His worth vastly enhanced by war- 
time earnings, Onassis in 1946 married 
the younger daughter of Stavros Li- 
vanos, then one of the most powerful 
of the Greek shipping magnates. (An- 
other Livanos daughter subsequently 
married and divorced Niarchos, now 
59, whose tanker fleet today is reputed 
to be larger than the Onassis flotilla.) 
Athina (“Tina”) Livanos Onassis was 


only 17 when she married the stocky 
(5 ft. 5 in.) Greco-Argentine; she bore 
him two children: Alexander, now 20, 
and Christina, 18. 

Tina Onassis won an 


Alabama di- 
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vorce in 1960 on the ground of mental 
cruelty, and later married the jet-set 
Marquess of Blandford. The split re- 
sulted from Onassis’ liaison with Diva 
Maria Callas, now 44, a decade-long af- 
fair that ended only five months ago at 
Ari's initiative. During their often fiery 
involvement, La Callas sometimes oc- 
cupied a suite in Monte Carlo’s L’Her- 
mitage hotel, near Onassis’ apartment 
and offices; a tunnel connected the two 
Though Callas was most frequently pho- 
tographed aboard the yacht, it had been 
Tina who inspired “Telis,” as his friends 
call him,* to buy the Canadian frigate 
Stormont in 1954 and convert it to a 
yacht, which he named for his daugh- 
ter Christina, 

Some $2,500,000 worth of improve- 
ments have transformed the 1,600-ton 
325-foot ship into a floating Elysium. 
Capable of 22 knots, mounting an am- 
phibian Piaggio aircraft plus a landing 
craft, the yacht boasts a black-sweat- 
ered crew of 50 (“More than it needs 
to run a 40,000-ton tanker,” says Onas- 
sis), two chefs, 42 extension phones, a 
bathtub that glitters with mosaic dol- 
phins and flying fish and was copied 
from King Minos’ palace at Knossos, 
and a swimming pool big enough to 
hold a Kennedy sloop, 


Canny Timing 

Onassis spends four or five months a 
year aboard the Christina, confirming 
his self-image as a latter-day Odysseus. 
Old Argentinian friends describe him 
as a “Vivo"—a shrewd, live-wire op- 
erator behind whose enigmatic, almost 
Oriental fagade lies a volcanic rage and 
a long memory for a grudge. He is 
apolitical, and indeed could hardly be 
otherwise in the volatile Athenian cli- 
mate. Forced to wheel and deal with 
the present junta for economic survival, 
he was last week on the verge of com- 
pleting a $360 million deal to build a 
seaport, an aluminum-processing plant 
(with Reynolds) and a few hotels. Prac- 
tical-minded Greeks feel that his al- 
liance with a Kennedy will probably 
improve the junta’s image and perhaps 
help Greece's lagging tourist business. 

Onassis is not very imaginative: last 
August he reportedly gave Jackie a sil- 
ver-filigree bracelet stamped J.1.L.Y, (for 
“Jackie I Love You”), just as he once 
gave an M.I.L.Y. bracelet to Maria and 
a T.LL.Y. bracelet to Tina. He is no 
clotheshorse. His baggy suits (“Made in 
London while he’s in New York,” com- 
ments a Monacan critic) are always 
worn with a blue shirt and blue tie. He 
prefers to go shirtless on his yacht, and 
pays Strict attention to his waistline. 

Though largely self-educated, Onassis 
is well-read in classical Greek history 
and speaks six languages: Greek, Turk- 
ish, English, Spanish, French, Italian. 
A night person and an insomniac, he is 


Short for the full Greek name of Aristo- 
telis. He used to joke that “Ari” was an Amer- 
ican corruption generated by well-meaning 
acquaintances who thought he was an I[rish- 
man named ‘Arry O'Nassis 
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Swimming near his yacht Christina 
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Dining with Elizabeth Taylor at the Lido in Paris (1964) 


Communing with Maria Callas 


Working shirtless amid the opulence of his office aboard the Christina 


one of the Greek isles last May 








a hypnotic raconteur and used to fas- 
cinate guests at dinner parties in Hy- 
annisport with his recollections of Win- 
ston Churchill. Friends, particularly 
women, prize him as a perfect listener. 
Even more peripatetic than Jackie, he 
caroms around the world carrying only 
a battered attaché case and a gold-em- 
bossed red leather appointment book. 
Duplicate sets of clothing await him at 
his pieds-a-terre in Paris (on the Av- 
enue Foch), London (Claridge’s), Mon- 
tevideo, Athens and Manhattan (the 
Pierre). Under his ownership, Olympic 
Airways—on which he holds a charter 
from the Greek government until A.D. 
2004—is an ever-ready magic carpet. 
For all his wanderings, Onassis is 


are 





PICTORIAL PARADE 


WITH HARLECH IN CAMBODIA (1967) 
Bit of a shoe. 


only a superficial sophisticate. His hu- 
mor has a peasant strain. One of his fa- 
vorite jokes describes “the noisiest thing 
in the world—two skeletons making 
love on a tin roof.” A_ hardheaded 
Scotch drinker (only at night), he has 
smashed upwards of $700 worth of 
crockery in bouzouki establishments, 
and has been known to snore in a La 
Scala opera box during a Callas pre- 
mitre. Even his fellow Greek shipping 
kings long dismissed him as a crude up- 
start. Says one acquaintance: “He was 
trash to some Greeks, the way old Joe 
Kennedy was trash to some Irish.” 
Onassis’ canny business dealings have 
helped fuel such sentiments. In 1952, 
he alienated his friend Prince Rainier of 
Monaco by quietly buying up a major- 
ity interest in the Société des Bains de 
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Mer, which runs the Monte Carlo Ca- 
sino. His reason: he had been snubbed 
in his search for office space. When he 
finally sold his interest back to Rainier, 
he cleared $5,000,000, In a 1954 at- 
tempt to monopolize the Saudi Ara- 
hian oil market, he made a deal with 
King Saud that would have given him 
exclusive rights to ship that country’s 
petroleum. He thus brought down the 
collective wrath of the world’s oilmen, 
who finally brought him to heel. 

Earlier in the 1950s, Onassis became 
intrigued with whaling, ran a 20-ship 
fleet. When his vessels invaded the ter- 
ritorial whaling waters of Peru, the Pe- 
ruvian navy confiscated his flagship only 
to discover that, thanks to a Lloyd’s in- 
surance policy. Onassis was not losing 
a penny. Divining correctly that the 
whaling industry faced hard times, 
Onassis sold his fleet to Japan in 1956, 
at a profit of $8.5 million. 

His main strength is tankers, and 
wisely so. In the mid-1950s, when Onas- 
sis began building supertankers, which 
later grew to 250,000 tons. he was told 
that they would never pay because they 
could not negotiate the Suez Canal 
When Nasser closed the canal in 1956, 
Onassis made more millions with his 
swift hauls around the Cape. 

The key to success in the supertanker 
business is collateral. Like the other in- 
dependents—a group that soon came 
to be known as the Argonauts—Onas- 
sis practiced a clever technique of self- 
financing. Because the oil companies 
were unwilling to tie up cash reserves 
in new hulls, he only asked them for 
long-term (seven years or more) char- 
ters to haul their crude. Armed with 
the charters, he made firm contracts 
with shipbuilders, banks and insurance 
concerns, pointing out that the new 
tankers, with life spans of up to 25 
years, would earn back their cost in 
roughly a third of their working life. 


Floating Crap Game 

Successful as the scheme proved, the 
oil-tanker business remains a_ fragile 
floating crap game in_ international 
finance. Fortunately for Onassis, the de- 
mand for petroleum imposed by the 
Marshall Plan, the Korean War and 
now Viet Nam has kept the tankers 
cruising through the past 30 years at 
an ever accelerating pace. He has also 
been aided along the way by Oilman 
John Paul Getty, 75, whom Onassis ad- 
mired and courted. 

According to an American associate, 
Eliot Bailen, Onassis “is not an officer 
of any corporation, domestic or for- 
eign, but an owner holding stock that 
gives him control of corporations.” As 
a result, he controls some 100 com- 
panies in a dozen nations, operating a 
fleet of perhaps 4,000,000 tons displace- 
ment under “flags of convenience.” Be- 
yond that, he is engaged in developing 
the “supertankers of the air,” the next 
generation of giant jets and shuttle air- 
buses. His investments include hotels, 
banks, and seaports. But oil shipping re- 


mains his principal source of income. 
In a moment of self-deprecation, Onas- 
sis once described himself as a “mere 
porter—a transporter of oil from here 
to there. Who wants to be a porter all 
his life?” Many might, at his pay level. 

Apart from making money, one of 
Onassis’ prime concerns in life is one- 
upping Stavros Niarchos. After Niar- 
chos bought an island retreat off Greece, 
Onassis snapped up Skorpidés in 1962 
for $84,000. Since then he has pumped 
close to $10 million into developing 
the 500-acre Ionian outcropping. To 
keep curious neighbors away, he bought 
the nearby island of Sparti as well. 
Lighters daily haul water to springless 
Skorpidéds, whose slopes are now luxu- 
riantly planted with cypresses, oleanders 
and fruit trees. To some, it is eerily 
reminiscent of Dr. No’s island in the 
Bond book. Sullen-looking, black-uni- 
formed employees swarm on its newly 
built roads and jetty, and keev con- 
Stant guard against intruders. Golf carts 
hum in tune with the cicadas; on the 
crest of one ridge is a raw clearing on 
which Onassis plans to erect a 160- 


room “cottage” for his bride. 


OF the Pedestal 


Indeed, there is no doubt that on 
Skorpiés, Jacqueline Kennedy will be 
queen of far more than she can sur- 
vey: mistress of a private empire sus- 
tained by 200 servants and employees, 
wafted wherever she desires in her 
choice of two amphibians, a helicopter, 
the entire Olympic Airways system, or 
the Christina, Beyond this island and 
its pleasure domes there is the whole do- 
main of international life and amuse- 
ments, which she patently enjoys. Hav- 
ing stepped down from an uncomfort- 
able American pedestal, she may find 
precisely the sort of life she has long 
sought. Romantics, after getting over 
their first shock of vicarious loss, will 
simply have to accept that fact. 

“What does she sce in him?” and “Is 
it love?” will remain major topics of 
conversation even among worldlier cit- 
izens for some time. For the present, 
the favorite theory seems to be that he 
will protect her from the world, pro- 
viding the security and devotion that a 
powerful, older husband can best offer. 
She, in turn (or so goes the scenario), 
may well transform him from a “mean- 
ingless rich man”—in an old acquaint- 
ance’s phrase—by interesting him in 
worthy philanthropies rather than self- 
gratifying expenditures. Even their ages 
are not too disparate if one goes by 
the old Oriental rule: the ideal wife 
should be half her husband's age plus 
seven years. (According to that reck- 
oning, Jackie is a year too old for Onas- 
sis.) When she was asked once to de- 
cide where and in what era she would 
have preferred to live, Jacqueline Ken- 
nedy picked 18th century France. The 
unfettered universe of Aristotle Soc- 
rates Onassis comes closer to the king- 
dom of Louis XV—if not of Camelot 
—than any other around. 
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Where They Are with 
Three Weeks to Go 


HREE weeks before voting day, 

Richard Nixon maintained his com- 
manding lead. A survey by TIME cor- 
respondents of the 50 states last week 
showed Nixon ahead—frequently far 
ahead—in 33 states. That is only one 
fewer (Florida) than he held in a sur- 
vey by the correspondents one month 
earlier. Hubert Humphrey led in only 
six states and the District of Columbia, 
down four (Arkansas, Maryland, Mis- 
souri and Tennessee) from his Sep- 
tember showing. In some of those, in- 
cluding New York and his home state 
of Minnesota, his margin was precari- 
ous. George Wallace could claim six 
Southern states, having picked up two 
(Arkansas and South Carolina). The 
breakdown: 

NIXON LEADING: Alaska, Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Connecticut, Del- 
aware, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Maryland, Montana, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New Mexico, North Car- 
olina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, South Dakota, Tennessee, Tex- 
as, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Wash- 
ington, Wisconsin and Wyoming. Total 
electoral votes: 320 (needed for vic- 
tory: 270). 

HUMPHREY LEADING: District of Co- 
lumbia, Hawaii, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, New York and Rhode Is- 
land, Total electoral votes: 82. 

WALLACE LEADING: Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
and South Carolina. Electoral votes: 53, 

TOSSUPS: Florida, Michigan, Missouri, 
Pennsylvania, and West Virginia. Total 
electoral votes: 83. 

George Wallace has been the only 
candidate able to pick up any states in 
the past month's campaigning—even 
though he has dropped somewhat in at 
least one poll. In Arkansas he has tak- 
en the lead from Humphrey, whose lib- 
cralism is anathema to rural Arkies, 
and might even manage to carry urban 
Pulaski County (Littke Rock). South 
Carolina’s Senator Strom Thurmond 
has been stumping the South for Nix- 
On but strangely neglecting South Car- 
olina. Wallace, as a result, has edged 
ahead. Thurmond’s own supporters are 
so concerned that a Wallace victory 
would damage the Senator's prestige 
that they have distributed bumper stick- 
ers pleading, HELP STROM, ELECT 
NIXON. But conservative South Car- 
olinians are not inclined to help Strom, 
and Wallace is now ahead. In Florida, 
a vague desire to register a protest 
against both major parties has erased 
Nixon's earlier lead, His final campaign 
rally in Miami drew only a so-so crowd 
last week, and Nixon admitted that the 
state is “even, insofar as we are con- 
cerned and the third-party candidate.” 
Humphrey runs a distant third. 
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Largely because of Humphrey's or- 
ganizational troubles, several usually 
Democratic states are now leaning to- 
ward Nixon. Pennsylvania still has a 
large undecided vote, but the steady 
decay of the Democratic party machine, 
a skillfully waged Republican campaign 
and racial disorders in urban schools 
are all hurting Humphrey. In Maryland, 
voters are ‘impressed by Nixon's sub- 
stantial lead and seem anxious to join 
his bandwagon. In Tennessee, Hum- 
phrey’s campaign just never ignited. 
Nixon currently enjoys a slight edge in 
Missouri, but if Humphrey picks up 
any momentum at all in the final weeks, 
he might be able to carry the normally 
Democratic state. 


Although Nixon held his long lead 
on a state-by-state basis, the latest Har- 
ris poll indicated a gain for Humphrey 
in the popular vote on a nationwide 
basis. The survey showed that among a 
sample of 1,899 voters, 40% intend to 
go for Nixon, 35% for Humphrey and 
18% for Wallace, with 7% still un- 
decided. In mid-September, Harris re- 
ported 39% giving their support to 
Nixon, 31% to Humphrey, 21% to 
Wallace and 9% undecided 

There is plenty of doubt about the 
polls in this unusually volatile election. 
Since three parties are in the race, 
there are several unknown factors that 
were not present to complicate the sit- 
uation in previous years, Because nei- 
ther of the major candidates has really 
caught the public imagination, more- 
over, there are many undecided voters 
who may wait until Election Day to 
make up their minds. The Gallup and 
Harris polls differ, in addition, by as 
much as ten percentage points on Nix- 
on’s margin over Humphrey. 

Pollster Burns Roper complains that 
“the polling profession has done an in- 
adequate job of making both the press 
and the public aware of the limitations 
of polling and the large amount of fal- 
lible human judgment that goes into 
any polling operation.” 





REPUBLICANS 


Avoiding the Dewey Syndrome 

Haunted by the memory of 1960, 
Richard Nixon long ago determined to 
stop at some point in the 1968 cam- 
paign for a final stock taking. What 
was being done wrong? What could be 
done better? Last week his advisers from 
all over the country converged on Key 
Biscayne, Fla., for such an inventory 
and came up with a startling conclu- 
sion: Nothing was wrong, and hardly 
anything could be done better.* 

Even so, no one at the top of Nix- 
on’s Campaign organization appears sus- 
ceptible to the much feared Dewey Syn- 
drome of overconfidence. Indeed, the 
word from Biscayne Bay was to push 
even harder in what Nixon calls “Op- 
eration Extra Effort” or a “three-week 
blitz.” Placing unprecedented emphasis 
on clectronic campaigning, Nixon will 
buy ten quarter hours of network ra- 
dio, take an hour of prime-time TV 
for a rally at Madison Square Garden 
Oct. 31, and purchase four full hours 
of prime time for a TV telethon from 
Los Angeles on election eve (two hours 
for the East, two for the West). 

Monster in the Woods. There is only 
one thing that worries the Nixon peo- 
ple now—the imponderable Wallace 
Factor. “You look at this Wallace 
thing,” says one close adviser, “It’s like 
sitting by the campfire knowing there's 
a monster out there in the woods. But 
you don’t know how big it is.” The nag- 
ging anxiety is that there may be hid- 
den Wallace supporters who are 
ashamed enough of their vote to shy 
away from pollsters, but who are not 
ashamed enough to shy away from the 
polling booths. “We can’t be sure the 
polls are picking up all his strength,” re- 
marks one adviser. The opposite, of 
course, could also be true; many peo- 
ple who now say they are for Wallace 
might, when faced with the thought of 
“President Wallace,” revert to their orig- 
inal party loyalties. 

For a long time Nixon publicly ig- 
nored Wallace, reasoning that any no- 
tice he gave him would only boost the 
Alabamian’s prestige. Now he attacks 
Wallace directly, reminding his listeners 
that Wallace could put Humphrey into 
the White House by taking potential 
votes away from the Republicans. 

Nixon still heavily stresses the law- 
and-order issue. Unless he is elected, 
he said last week, the number of crimes 
will double in the next four years. But 
in Boston, where he canceled an open 
mecting because of the fear of heck- 
lers, he deplored the “hate” vote. He 
said: “Simply to allow the American 
people to vent that hatred as they vote 
for Nixon—to do so because they are 


* Nixon has won the overwhelming support 
of the nation’s press. By the end of last 
week, 483 daily papers with a total circu- 
lation of 20.7 million had come out for him ed- 
itorially; this week, Lire endorses him. Hum- 
phrey, by contrast, has been endorsed by 93 
newspapers with a circulation of 3.9 million. 
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voting against somebody else—that isn't 
enough. We don't want to win it that 
way. 

Meanwhile, Spiro T. Agnew veered 
more sharply to the right in a delib- 
erate effort to woo Wallaceites to Nixon 
At times, except for his flat Baltimore 
accent, Agnew indeed could almost have 
changed places with Wallace. In Wood- 
bridge, N.J.. he attacked “phony in- 
tellectuals who don't understand what 
we mean by hard work and patriotism.” 
Probably not even Wallace would have 
said, however, as Agnew did in De- 
troit, that “if you've seen one ghetto 
area, you've seen them all.” Certainly 
few could have matched his airy de- 
fense of the established order. “You 
may give us your symptoms,” he in- 
formed dissenters. “We will make the di- 
agnosis. And we the Establishment— 





NIXON WITH COMEDIAN JACKIE GLEASON IN MIAMI 


fluid and open society of the West. 
The people who live there have no dif- 
ficulty voting for conservatives like 
Barry Goldwater and Ronald Reagan, 
or voting against open-housing mea- 
sures. But many seem to find it dif- 
ficult to accept Wallace's radicalism, 
with its unabashed divisions between 
“them” and “us.” At any rate, Wallace, 
the master of noise and turmoil, was un- 
nerved by the unaccustomed silence. 
“It's real difficult for me to speak to 
an orderly crowd,” he confessed to 
3,500 aerospace workers near Los An- 
geles. “It really throws me, if you want 
to know the truth.” 

Despite such signs of malaise over 
Wallace, the Nixon camp was deter- 


mined not to become complacent about 
the monster in the woods. It was equal- 
ly determined to fight him to the finish. 


alts 


But worrying about the big imponderable. 


for which I make no apologies for 
being a part of—will implement the 
cure.” Agnew’s campaign role has ob- 
viously been worked out by Nixon head- 
quarters, but some strategists were wor- 
rying about how he was playing it. No 
one can out-Wallace Wallace. 

Real Difficult. Last week even Wal- 
lace had difficulty being Wallace. Cam- 
paigning in the Far West, he lost not 
only his audiences but his much trea- 
sured aplomb in the face of heckling. 
He nearly exploded with rage when a 
large group in San Diego made fun of 
him in a mass put-on. When he began 
his usual line on Communists, the heck- 
lers obligingly chanted “Kill the Com- 
mies! Kill the Commies!” When he 
talked about law and order, they were 
just as ready with cheers for the “Po 
lice! Police!” 

The Western audiences, unlike those 
in the rest of the country, seemed nei- 
ther outraged nor converted by Wal- 
lace’s standard spiel—just bored. Per- 
haps it is because the racial and ethnic 
abrasions that Wallace feeds on else- 
where are less important in the more 
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The Computerized Army 

First, there is a neat, pink, numbered 
card that allows visitors to enter. Then 
there are receptionists to make sure 
that strangers do not stray into just 
any of the 250 rooms in Washington's 
financially troubled Willard Hotel, 
which has been taken over by United 
Citizens for Nixon-Agnew. Finally, 
there is a typical Nixon executive— 
cool, no-nonsense, briskly with it. 

Anyone who still had doubts about 
the legendary efficiency of Richard Nix- 
on’s campaign organization, reports 
Time Correspondent Lansing Lamont, 
would lose them after glimpsing the op- 
eration at the Willard. Compared with 
the one-floor warren that passes for the 
Democratic National Committee and 
Hubert Humphrey's campaign head- 
quarters across town, the Nixon show 
lesson in the power and effec- 
tiveness of supreme organization, 

Reserve Army. At the Willard, 600 
full-time workers toil, helped by 1,300 
part-time volunteers. No one scurries 
down the carpeted corridors; no voices 


Ss a 


are raised (“Miss Gaylord, tell the visi- 
tor precisely what you do here, About 
three minutes will do, thank you”), The 
Nixonites have put on magnetic tape 
more than 1,100,000 names and ad- 
dresses of a reserve army of workers. 
National Director John Warner says 
his goal is 5,000,000 names by Nov. 5. 
Within 72 hours, Warner boasts, leased 
computers across the nation can crank 
out 5,000,000 letters. 

In another sector of Nixon's politico- 
cybernetic system, still more machines 
type automatically “personalized” letters 
composed by dialing a selection from 
some 70 paragraphs by Nixon. Robot 
typewriters transform coded commands 
from a tape into letters that answer 
questions raised by concerned citizens. 
To a voter worried about the cities, for 
example, the robots write: “Of the many 
challenges facing America today, none 
seem more critical than solving the cri- 
sis that faces our cities and urban 
areas.” The letters are mailed to voters 
who have given the candidate a tape-re- 
corded three-minute piece of their mind 
at one of Nixon’s 700 “listening posts.” 
Aides listen to each tape, so far have 
heard more than 40 miles of gripes 
and queries. 

These are tabulated on a “key Is- 
sues” chart of most-discussed topics. 
Last week the law-and-order issue on 
Nixon's charts slipped from Septem- 
ber's 20% to only 11.9%, while Viet 
Nam spurted to 24.5%. Nixon workers 
even keep track of the shifting odds on 
the U.S. elections offered by London's 
bookmakers, who last week favored the 
G.O.P, ticket by 10 to 1. 

The War Room. The operation is 
run with virtuosity by National Chair- 
man Charles Sylvanus Rhyne, 56, a 
North Carolina-born onetime Democrat 
who was Nixon's classmate at Duke 
University Law School and who 
switched to the G.O.P. this year. Rhyne, 
a former president of the American 
Bar Association and an expert in in- 
ternational law, is fascinated by com- 
puters. Before joining Nixon, he was 
busy feeding laws from around the 
world into electronic memory banks; 
he also publishes a monthly magazine 
called Law and Computer Technology. 
Rhyne expects to spend $2,000,000 co- 
ordinating more than 1,500 functioning 
Nixon-Agnew clubs and helping to or- 
ganize between 150 and 175 new clubs 
that are established every day. 

The heart of his operation is a small, 
windowless office known as “the war 
room.” Its walls are plastered with 
charts and maps that trace every move 
by the candidates. One chart focuses 
on ethnic groups and their numerical 
strength in 17 pivotal states. One map 
goes so far as to try to show the lo- 
cation of troubles that have yet to occur. 
When violence flared briefly at Colum- 
bia University last month, Nixon head- 
quarters quickly received intelligence re- 
ports that similar disturbances were 
planned at colleges across the nation. 
The reports, naturally, went right onto 
the futures map. 
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DEMOCRATS 


Problems of Dollars and Days 

One of the more intriguing questions 
of the election: Where did Hubert Hum- 
phrey’s dough go? Last spring it seemed 
that for once in his political life the 
Vice President could campaign in af- 
fluence. But things did not turn out 
that way. The Democrats figure that by 
Election Day they will have spent only 
about $10 million, less than half as 
much as the Republicans have budgeted. 
After Nov. 5, the Democrats expect to 
face a deficit of perhaps $5 million. 
This relative penury has deprived Hum- 
phrey of the prime air time that Rich- 
ard Nixon has been able to employ 
with marked effect. 

The pinch resulted from a combi- 
nation of factors, some within Hum- 
phrey’s control and some beyond it. 
During his first month as an announced 
candidate, he raised nearly $1,000,000. 
Most of this money, plus additional 
cash gleaned later in the spring, was 
largely devoured—"wasted,” say some 
of his aides—in primary contests where 
Humphrey was not even officially en- 
tered. The aim was to reduce Robert 
Kennedy's momentum. Among the gam- 


bits used was the quiet funneling of 
money to McCarthy headquarters via 
labor unions. Humphrey's organization 
was so sloppy or overconfident during 
that period that when Angier Biddle 
Duke sent a letter volunteering to so- 
licit funds, as he had successfully done 
for Lyndon Johnson, no one in the 
Humphrey headquarters even took the 
trouble to reply. 

Psychedelic Lights. When Kennedy 
was killed, anticipated contributions 
from businessmen, who did not like 
Humphrey so much as they feared Ken- 
nedy, failed to materialize. Eugene Mc- 
Carthy soaked up some cash that oth- 
erwise would have gone to Humphrey 
during the summer. Finally, Nixon's 16- 
point lead in the Gallup poll after the 
G.O.P. Convention persuaded many po- 
tential big contributors to save their 
money for more hopeful causes. 

In recent weeks things have im- 
proved. Wall Street Financiers John 
Loeb and Sidney Weinberg have done 
some strenuous pleading that has be- 
gun to pay off. Humphrey is even going 
after the loose change. Last week he 
paid a post-midnight visit to a Man- 
hattan discothéque called Nepantha, 
where the younger, swingier set had 


paid $50 a head for the Humphrey 
cause. As he stood in the psychedelic 
lights, someone yelled: “You're beau- 
tiful, baby!” The event netted $10,000. 

A brief pitch for funds at the end of 
his televised foreign policy speech on 
Sept. 30 brought in $300,000, or more 
than twice the cost of the network 
air ime. A similar appeal in his speech 
on crime Oct. 12 also stimulated siz- 
able mail contributions. Over-the-tran- 
som donations, averaging $3.000 a day 
just a few weeks ago, were averaging 
$35,000 a day last week. 

Perverse, Inverse, Obverse. While 
Humphrey's slightly improved cash po- 
sition can come nowhere near Nixon's 
reserves, the pickup is doubtless one of 
the elements contributing to Hum- 
phrey’s determined show of good cheer 
these days. His chances of winning re- 
main minuscule. The London bookmak- 
ers’ odds against Humphrey—6 to 1— 
do not seem unreasonable. Still, the 
candidate insists: “We are gaining. I 
see it. I feel it." When he spoke last 
week in that traditional Democratic fo- 
rum, Detroit's Kennedy Square, the 
placard bearers appeared as usual. The 
signs carried the inevitable peace sym- 
bols that identify the Vice President's 


Humphrey on What’s Wrong 





Before swinging into the last lap of his campaign, 
Hubert Humphrey paused to reflect on what had 
gone wrong, what part his own personality had 
played in his troubles and how he still hopes to gov- 
ern the U.S. During an interview with Humphrey 
in Washington, Time Correspondent Hays Gorey 
found him newly self-confident, by turns intro- 


ig wasn't just a case of stepping into the campaign and get- 
ting started. I had to reorganize—completely—the Dem- 
ocratic National Committee. I had to get the Kennedy and 
McCarthy people into the campaign structure. This was a 
party of severed relationships. I was like a surgeon. I had to 
try to take care of all the wounds. And we had no money. 

My first major error in judgment was when we went to 
Philadelphia to open the campaign [Sept. 9] and made it ap- 
pear beforehand that this opening could be compared to Nix- 
On’s start in Chicago, He had been planning that Chicago 
parade and all the trimmings for six weeks. I had six days. 
All the stories comparing the two had a permanent impact. 
Nobody cared that we had no time. Nobody noted that Phil- 
adelphia isn't Chicago. 

There were earlier adversities. Bobby Kennedy's death 
cast a pall over everything. It certainly did over me. I 
couldn't campaign for weeks. Then I got started and had to 
stop because I was ill. I was out of action for twelve days 
{with the flu, in July]. Then along came the convention— 
the two conventions, one inside the Amphitheater, one out- 
side. What could have been worse for millions of people to 
be watching while trying to make up their minds whom to 
vote for? We went out of there destroyed. It's not a wonder 
that I'm running behind in the polls. You fellows should be 
surprised that I'm in this race at all. 

. 

In Texas, I had 13—think of it—13 scheduled meetings 
with various groups [political, ethnic and labor factions, 
some at odds with others]. Well, now we've got an orga- 
nization going in Texas. We're going to win Texas. You 
know how a town looks after a cyclone has passed through? 
Well, that was what we looked like in California. New 
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spective and expansive, self-pitying and resolutely 
cheery. Humphrey naturally stressed his role as the 
underdog, tended to blame outside factors for his 
difficulties, and spoke with such unwarranted op- 


timism that his words occasionally took on an 
aura of unreality. Nonetheless, they mirror Hum- 
phrey'’s current mood. 


York? Not even Bobby Kennedy could put that together. 
Now New York is a standoff. We're going to win it. We've 
had to get all the aunts and uncles and cousins to agree to 
come back and have a family reunion and family picture 
taken together. 

You know, you may not believe this, but in some ways 
I'm a loner. I'm a loner particularly when things go bad. I re- 
treat within myself. Well, one of my problems this cam- 
paign has been that I have been in trouble, and I've 
become more and more of a loner. Even after all my years 
in public life, I don’t really feel I understand the press. Some- 
times I think if I make myself too available, you fellows 
will think I'm trying to do a snow job. This surprises you, 
doesn’t it? Well, Humphrey isn't quite the cocky guy ev- 
erybody thinks. From now on I'm going to hold press con- 
ferences and do all sorts of things. What have I got to lose? 

. 

I know talent. I've got a talent hunt on now. I'm going 
to bring a new team to this town and it's going to be a 
good team. I want to run this Government. No man knows 
more about the structure of Government than Hubert Hum- 
phrey. I mean all of it. I have studied every department of 
Government structurally. 

I'm going to have Ed Muskie serve as a Special As- 
sistant President, a super Cabinet official, a coordinator of do- 
mestic programs. It’s going to be a Humphrey-Muskie 
Administration. We talk every night, share thoughts and 
ideas about the campaign and the Government that we're 
going to run. Sure, we have our differences. Differences are 
O.K. I've never demanded that people around me not have 
any differences. | need Ed Muskie. I need him to fill out 
my character. 
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most steadfast foes. But thts time the 
message Was different: HECKLERS FOR 
HUMPHREY—WE CAME BACK 

Though he has refrained from re- 
viving the politics-of-joy motto, Hum- 
phrey has gone back to practicing it a 
little. In talking about McCarthy, he 
shows that he has regained some levity 
and confidence, In September, he pined 
and whined for McCarthy's support 
Asked about his fellow Minnesotan last 
week, Humphrey cracked: “He says he’s 
for Muskie and I take that as a sort of 
perverse, inverse. obverse sign that he 
is coming around.” At the annual Al 
fred E. Smith memorial dinner in New 
York City, Humphrey saluted the more 
prominent guests on the dais one by 
one, * and Senator McCarthy, 
wherever you are 

The Smith dinner provided a nom- 
inally nonpartisan pause in Humphrey's 
desperate, last-ditch efforts. His slim 
hopes rest on being able to eke out 
tiny pluralities in the large Northern 
states, and to that end he caroms around 
the country like a talking cannonball 
Last week he was hoarse and weary, 
but still moving fast and talking long 
in Indiana, Missouri, New York, Mich 
igan, Connecticut and Maryland. 

At last his strategy was clear in his 
mind: Attack, attack, attack. George 
Wallace, he tells wavering unionists, was 
a “union-busting Governor and you 
know it.’ He brings the same indict- 
ment against Nixon, whom he labels 
“Richard the chicken-hearted” for re- 
fusing to debate. Wallace and Curtis 
LeMay become the “bombsy twins,” “I 
can’t afford to sun myself on Key Bis- 
cayne,” he says in yet another dig at 
the well-rested Nixon. “I have to take 
my case to the people—ten speeches a 
day if necessary.” It is doubtful that 
even ten speeches a day, or unlimited 
IV tme, could really change the situ- 
ation, Quite apart from Humphrey's dol- 
lar shortage, there is the shortage of 
days. Not enough of them are left be- 
fore the election to make it likely that 
he can reverse this year’s seemingly 
overwhelming trend 


THE CAMPAIGN 
Dodging the Dragon’s Tail: 
The Advance Man’s Work 


There is no such thing as a spon- 
faneous Campaign appearance. Every 
candidate has his advance men, the har- 
ried unsung experts who go from town 
to town to make as sure as humanly pos- 
sible that the crowds will he out, the 
schedule smooth, the publicity faveor- 
able. Here is Time Correspondent Ken 
Danforth’s portrait of one of them 


Kingsley Hopkins Murphy climbed 
off a plane in Hartford and wearily won- 
dered what perils awaited his boss, Hu 
bert Humphrey, in Connecticut. Mur 
phy had a week to “run the traps,” as 
every advance man should, and his brain 
was abuzz with the axioms of his craft: 
“Make them come to you; get typists 
and a legman quick: be anonymous; 
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don't spill news—dribble it out: stress 
unity; keep calm; avoid nonunion 
bands; don’t make cameras shoot into 
the sun; be ready to pick up strays: be 
Ware of national committeewomen.” 

To the standard list Murphy added 
the Humphrey postulates—no feasts in 
his room, “just cheddar cheese, saltine 
crackers, diet root beer, Canadian Club 
and soda, ‘wine of the country,” usually 
ten bottles of beer.” Most of all, Mur 
phy dreaded the “dragon’s tail effect”- 
that frightening phenomenon in which 
a mere twitch at the tail’s base can be 
come a paroxysm by the time it reach 
es the tp. By lingering an hour over 
schedule in one place, the Humphrey 
cavalcade can make a shambles of a 
whole day’s tight schedule. 

Too Good to Believe. Murphy, 38, 
smokes a pipe, has red hair and is nick 
named “the Crimson Fox.” He has han- 
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MURPHY IN HARTFORD, CONN 
Across the Atlantic by canoe. 


dled 40 advance assignments for Hum- 
phrey since 1964, eleven of them in 
this campaign. Last week he felt “like 
a man in the middle of the Atlantic in 
winter in a 3-ft. canoe.” Experience 
warned him that the simple scheduled 
plans were too zood to believe. Hum 
phrey was to arrive in Hartford after 
midnight, catch some sleep, and next 
morning chat with suburban housewives 
in néarby Bloomfield. Then he was to 
fly in his Boeing 727 to Stratford for a 
speech at the Avco Lycoming plant, 
ride in an hour-long motorcade to Wa 
terbury for a rally on the green, and 
finally return to Stratford for a flight 
to New York. Murphy had seven days 
to make that plan a reality 

So he walked into Hartford's Hotel 
America, ready to confirm reservations 
for up to 200 rooms that he would 
need by the end of the week, and 
found there were none. There had been 
a mix-up, perhaps because of a ru- 
mored “collection problem.” Keeping 


calm, he telephoned Humphrey's Wash 
ington headquarters. “Get John Bailey.” 
he was told. The former Democratic 
National Committee chairman was out 
Murphy and an aide solved the hotel di- 
lemma with a $5,000 check. Bailey ap 
peared and provided him with a sec- 
retary, typists and a driver. Murphy set 
up his headquarters in the hotel, where 
he could be, as he put it, “a spider in 
the center of my web.” Only the strands 
seemed to be smothering the spider 

Don't Be Late. Stratford's airfield 
proved too small for the big jets. Mur 
phy arranged to switch Humphrey and 
his entourage to smaller Electras. Word 
came that 150 New Left students at 
lrinity College planned to disrupt a 
noon appearance in Hartford's Con 
stitution Plaza. Calls went out for 200 
Yale and Mount Holyoke students to 
get between Humphrey and the heck- 
lers. The Connecticut General Life In 
surance Co., hosts for the housewives’ 
chat, did not have enough mikes or tele- 
phones. Murphy arranged to have the 
equipment installed 

Worst of all, local politicians warned 
that the Waterbury speech would be a 
disaster. United Auto Workers local 
chief Frank Santiquido had promised 
a crowd of 10,000 and wanted Hum 
phrey to speak from a U.A.W, balcony 
But George Wallace’s appeal among 
the auto workers clearly precluded any 
such turnout. Murphy, fearful that 
Humphrey would be shouting down 
from a balcony to a handful of people, 
drove to Waterbury and moved the 
speaker's platform down to the green, 

Lashed to a Halt. Bunting was or 
dered, signs made, mikes arranged, re- 
ception committees organized. Then the 
dragon's tail effect lashed out. On the 
morning before Humphrey was to ar 
rive, Murphy got a call from Detroit. 
Humphrey had helped the cause too 
long and well at a discothéque fund-rais 
ing féte the night before in Manhattan. 
His doctor-mentor, Edgar Berman, had 
prescribed a good night's sleep. Hum 
phrey would spend the night in De 
troit. There went the schedule: scores 
of hotel rooms, the airport greeting, 
even the suburban housewives waiting 
for their chat. What about all that equip- 
ment? What about Waterbury? For that 
matter, what about Connecticut's vote? 
Murphy got Bailey and Orville Freeman 
to call Humphrey 

They waited for a reply while all 
sorts of rumors rose in Hartford and 
Murphy's office staff drooped in de 
pression. Phones jangled. Strangers 
asked questions. Murphy kept mum. 
At 2:28 p.m. the call came through 
“Humphrey stays in Detroit overnight.” 
Scrap the airport greeting. Organize a 
dayume rite. At 3 p.m. came another 
call: “Humphrey arrives in Hartford at 
11 a.m.” Scrap the housewives. Gaod- 
bye, Connecticut General. A fuming 
Bailey reached Humphrey again and 
growled: “You're going to stand up 
300 women and 2,000 insurance peo 
ple because you want to sleep one more 
hour?” Then came the final call. “Hold 
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What you should know 
before you buy stereo 


To reproduce great stereo 
music in your home, you need 
quality components, balanced 
and blended for maximum 
fidelity. Zenith console stereo 
brings you such components 

built into luxurious, fine-furni 
ture cabinetry 


u 





The Stereo Professional Record 
Changer is the finest. Massive 
Heavy. And fully automated to 
play all record speeds with vir 

tually no fluctuations 


i 

~ 
Zenith’s Micro-Touch® 2G 
Tone Arm is extra long and 
critically balanced for maxi 
mum tracking and stereo sepa 
ration. Its 2 gram weight and 
free-floating cartridge protect 
your records against wear and 
damage—even if the arm is ac- 





cidentally dropped. The un- 
breakable Flex-Guard needle 
ve aad shaft is designed 

to keep the diamond 

stylus precisely 

aligned at all times 





ja 


The solid-state, advanced de- 
sign tuner brings you exciting 
stereo FM radio as well as 


standard FM and AM 


(4+ 


You can also enjoy stereo tapes. 
Zenith options* include 8-track 
stereo cartridge or stereo cas- 
sette tape players. 





The Ultraphonic Speaker Sys- 
tem is a masterpiece of acous 
tical engineering. Eight speak 
ers sealed in a full-width sound 





chamber create a true air-sus- 
pension system with breathtak- 
ing fidelity and range. You hear 
rich, resonant lows from two 
15-inch woofers; pure middle 
tones from two exponential 
horns; sharp, clear highs from 
four hard-cone tweeters. 





The solid-state, 14- transistor 
amplifier produces 320 watts of 
peak music power for the most 
spectacular sound 

in home 


stereo. You get exceptional 
tonal fidelity with virtually no 
distortion 





The Studio Control Panel com- 
mands the entire instrument 
Pushbuttons select the playing 
mode. Treble and bass can also 
be separately adjusted. And you 
can change the musical “mood” 
from background level to bril- 
liant, at the twist of a dial 


These high fidelity stereo com 
ponents come to you built into 
a magnificent, all-wood cabinet 
of authentic period design 
finished in the grand tradition 
of bench-made furniture 


When you buy stereo, don't 
settle for less than Zenith 





The Molina. Mediterranean styled cabinet in Oak veneers or Pecan veneers and select hardwood solids 


Model 2966, - *At extra cost. 





When they said, 
“We need a special- 


looking aluminum”... the men at Reynolds 
replied,“Porcelained, painted, 
etched, brushed, embossed, 
laminated, or anodized— 
aluminum is true to the finish.” 


If someone asked you what aluminum looks 
like, your best answer might be, “Which alu- 
minum do you mean?” This metal lends itself to 
so many different finishes and treatments that 
you seldom see it in its natural state these days. 

The building in the photo, for instance, has 
walls of aluminum, but it’s a specially- 
processed aluminum, fused with porcelain 
enamel. This makes a really tough wall panel 
in an almost unlimited range of colors that 
stay bright and clean with virtually no upkeep. 

The men at Reynolds have developed other 
finishes for aluminum that multiply its versatil- 
ity. Colorweld”, for instance, the first baked-on 
enamel finish for aluminum sheet. Today, 
Colorweld is a standard for home siding, 
mobile homes, appliances, signs, outdoor 
furniture and dozens of other products. 

If you want aluminum plus color plus tex- 
ture, the men at Reynolds can give you com- 
binations with embossed vinyl coatings and 
laminates, or uncoated textured sheet. For 
color that’s part of the metal, you can choose 
from etched or anodized finishes, and plated 
Coatings, as well. 

And you can even get the looks and protec- 
tion of aluminum by painting it on: paints and 
roof coatings (in colors and natural aluminum) 
made with Reynolds Aluminum pigments. 

If you have a certain “look” in mind for your 
aluminum, contact the men who know their 
aluminum from start to finish—for building 
products, packaging, or industrial applica- 
tions. Call the local office or Reynolds Metals 
Company, P.O. Box 2346-LI, Rich- 
mond, Virginia 23218. sree 


REYNOLDS 


where new ideas take shape in 


ALUMINUM 





Connecticut Yankee Atomic Power Co , Haddam Neck, Conn., Stone & Webster Engr. Corp., architect, engineers, contractor 
Vitralume® porcelained aluminum panels and Nu-Line Insulated Q-Panels® by the H. H. Robertson Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. and Connersville, Ind 











everything.” Humphrey might make the 
housewives’ chat after all 

And he did, zooming down through 
the fog to land a mere 40 minutes late 
Though his talk ran longer than 
planned, Bailey, Murphy and Senator 
Abraham Ribicoff gradually pushed him 
back on schedule, and the Connecticut 
foray turned into a success. The Con 
stitution Plaza hecklers were gentle. 
Waterbury’s | workers turned out 
in droves, and Humphrey finally flew 
to New York in high humor. Murphy, 
relieved but exhausted, boarded a 
plane for San Diego to handle this 
week's set of traps 


A Goat, Twins and a Virgin 


Richard Nixon is lucky. He is a € ap- 
ricorn, which is the sign of government 
and men born under its goat symbol 
make the best executives. Moreover. 
the planet of good fortune, Jupiter, has 
come to his aid, and in early Novem- 
ber the planets will be in a favorable as- 
pect for him. But he must be careful 
Pluto, the planet of change, conjuncts 
with Mars on Oct. 30, portending po 
tential violence, and the fact that both 
Uranus, the planet of the unexpected, 
and Jupiter are moving toward Hum 
phrey’s sun is favorable for him 

Such, anyway, is the view of as 
trologers, who are working especially 
hard during the campaign. Generally 
they are telling their millions of fans 
that Nixon will win the election. Says 
Manhattan Astrologer Zolar (Bruce 
King): “It’s obvious, and you don’t need 
an astrologer to tell you, that Nixon 
has the strongest chart around the first 
two weeks of November.” Zoe E, Wool- 
folk of Beverly Hills agrees: “He is bet- 
ter balanced than the other two can- 
didates. And all Capricorns are very 
ambitious.” 

Humphrey, says Mrs. Woolfolk, “is 
Gemini, It’s not as established as Cap 
nicorn, Gemini is air, while Capricorn 
is the earth sign. Geminis, like air. 
blow hot and cold. They go this way 
today and another way tomorrow, They 
are intellectuals, idealists, while Cap- 
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CAPRICORN GEMINI 
Down fo earth, up in the air. 


ricorn people keep their feet on the 
ground.” Wallace is a Virgo and, say 
the astrologers, has eight planets com- 
Pressed into two signs. This signifies 
great power and little perspective 


Cabinet Making 


Late in every presidential campaign 
there comes a time for Cabinet mak- 
ing, the traditional guessing game about 
the candidate’s preferences for the top 
posts in his Administration. In Hubert 
Humphrey’s camp last week, the spec- 
ulation went beyond that stage. The 
word was that Humphrey, if elected, 
might create two additional Cabinet 
posts: one for youth, the other for con 
sumers. Sul, most of the guessing rang- 
es around the men who might fill tra- 
ditional Cabinet posts in the next Ad- 
ministration. Some possibilities 
© HUMPHREY. The Vice President's staff 
promises “surprises,” but quite a few 
non-surprises seem as likely. Robert Na- 
than, a vice chairman of the Americans 
for Democratic Action, will probably 
get a Cabinet job; he is now heading 
Humphrey's task forces studying vari- 
ous issues. Economist Walter Heller, 
onetime chairman of the President's 
Council of Economic Advisers, will 
probably become Secretary of the Trea- 
sury. Clark Clifford may be persuaded 
to stay as Secretary of Defense. The 
post of Secretary of State could go to 
George Ball or McGeorge Bundy 

John Gardner, who resigned as Sec- 
retary of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare in January, might be coaxed back 
in a Humphrey Administration. Robert 
McNamara and Cleveland Mayor Carl 
Stokes are mentioned interchangeably 
for the departments of Transportation 


BUNDY ROCKEFELLER 





and of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment. Oklahoma Senator Fred Harris 
is being considered for Agriculture or 
Interior along with North Dakota’s 
Democratic Governor William Guy 
California’s Republican Senator Thom- 
as Kuchel is also a possibility for Ag- 
riculture. A Humphrey Cabinet would 
almost certainly contain Republicans, 
and might include a woman, perhaps 
Patricia Roberts Harris, former Am- 
bassador to Luxembourg, for HEW. 
® NIXON. The word went out last week 
in the Nixon camp: Dampen all that 
Cabinet speculation until after Nov. §. 
lest it seem presumptuous. Still, it is 
generally believed that Nixon is so in- 
terested in foreign affairs that he may 
not want an overly independent Sec- 
retary of State. In that case, he might 
pick Pennsylvania's William Scranton. 
who recently trekked to Europe on a 
fact-finding tour for him. If Nixon final- 
ly decides on an individualist for Foggy 
Bottom, the odds favor Douglas Dillon, 
who would have been Secretary of 
State in 1960 had Nixon won. Scran- 
ton might then become Ambassador to 
the United Nations. McGeorge Bundy, 
a Republican who served both Presi- 
dents Kennedy and Johnson, was once 
considered for State, but his call for a 
bombing halt hurt his chances because 
Nixon's camp felt that he was lifting a 
trial balloon for Lyndon Johnson 
Nelson Rockefeller is mentioned for 
Secretary of Defense because of his cre 
dentials as an administrator, and George 
Romney might get Commerce for the 
Same reason. Robert Finch, Lieutenant 
Governor of California and one of Nix- 
on’s closest friends, will most likely get 
a Cabinet post—if he wants one. At 
the moment, his greatest ambition is to 
become a U.S. Senator. Maurice Stans, 
Eisenhower's Budget Director, has the 
inside track for Treasury, 
® WALLACE. So far, the Cabinet mak- 
ers have steered pretty clear of Wal- 
lace. He has indicated, however, the 
kind of Cabinet he would like. He would 
seek men, he said recently, “of the cal- 
iber” of FBI Director J Edgar Hoover. 
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The word was cool it, but the guessing game continued 
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CHISHOLM 


THE 91ST: 


ESPITE Richard Nixon's continu- 
ing lead in the presidential race, it 
is highly unlikely that his coattails will 
be sufficiently strong to give the Re- 
publicans control of the House. The cur- 
rent breakdown is 245 Democrats. 187 
Republicans and three vacancies. The 
G.O.P. thus needs a net gain of 31 
Seats to win control, but ticket splitting 
's expected to be so widespread that 
even a top-of-the-ticket Republican run- 
away would not guarantee such a gain. 
Despite the volatility of this year’s pol- 
itics, the House appears headed for a 
relatively minor alteration in its mem- 
bership and a relatively moderate al- 
teration in its ideological temper 
Conservative Coloration. As of this 
week, the outlook is for a Republican 
pickup of 22 seats. That would give 
the 91st Congress a Democratic edge 
of 226 Democrats to 209 Republicans 
It would also give the House a more 
conservative tilt, making it more hos- 
tile to foreign aid than even the pinch- 
Penny 90th, more sympathetic to de- 


fense appropriations, less anxious to 
enact fresh domestic programs, more 
eager to transfer federal projects to 


state and local control 

It generally takes about 275 Dem- 
ocrats to give the House a liberal col- 
oration; Lyndon Johnson had 295 In 
the hyperproductive 89th that put most 
of his Great Society programs on the 
books. Once the Democratic member- 
ship dips to around 240, the tenor of 
the House becomes decidedly conser- 
valive, because so many of the Dem- 
ocrats are either Southern conservatives 
or machine men from the Northern cit- 
ies. To reduce Democratic totals to a fig- 
ure considerably below 240, the Re- 
publicans are counting on big victories 
in the Middle Atlantic region, where 
the party may gain six House seats, 
and in the 14 Rocky Mountain, South- 
west and Far West states, where a net 
Pickup of seven is probable, 

Whatever the eventual figures, the 
new House is not likely to be a homey 
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A HOUSE THAT WILL BE LESS THAN HOMEY 


place—for anybody, In all likelihood, 
the Democrats will bear the respon- 
sibility for running a House over which 
they will have little real control. The Re- 
publicans will probably elect more Rep- 
resentatives than at any time since the 
83rd Congress (1953-54), when they 
had a majority in the House But they 
are unlikely to elect enough to win for- 
mal control. Thus, aging Massachusetts 
Democrat John McC ormack, 76, is like- 
ly to be elected to a fifth term as Speak- 
er, and Michigan Republican Gerald 
Ford, 55, will probably be thwarted 
Once again in his ambition to swap the 
job of minority leader for the Speak- 
er’s gavel. Whoever is President, more- 
Over, will be in for serious trouble. A 
Democratic Congress, even a conser- 
vatively oriented one, would probably 
be hostile to Nixon; a conservative Con- 
gress, even one controlled by Demo- 
Crats, would probably thwart Hubert 
Humphrey regularly. 

Democratic control would also leave 
the key House committees in familiar 
hands. Arkansas’ Wilbur Mills would 
chair Ways and Means: Texas’ George 
Mahon, Appropriations; South Caro 
lina’s Mendel Rivers, Armed Services; 
and = Mississippi's William Colmer, 
Rules 

Some particularly close and 
icant House contests: 


EAST 


P MASSACHUSETTS: Two years ago, 
Republican Margaret O'Shaughnessy 
Heckler scored a double upset, first by 
winning the primary from former House 
Speaker Joe Martin and then by de- 
feating her Democratic Opponent in the 
general election. Once again, the pert, 
petite, 37-year-old mother of three faces 
a difficult race, largely because the lines 
of the 10th District, which stretches 
from Republican Wellesley to Demo 
cratic Fall River, have been drastically 
redrawn. Democrat Edmund Dinis, 44. 
flamboyant District Attorney for South- 
eastern Massachusetts, should make it 


signil- 





WELTNER 








close in a contest where the only real 
issue seems to have become whether 
Heckler, as a second-term legislator, can 
bring more goodies to the district than 
a freshman can. 

>» NEW YORK: In Long Island's Sth 
District (Nassau County), Democratic- 
Liberal Candidate Allard Lowenstein, a 
Viet Nam dove and one of the key or 
ganizers of Eugene McCarthy's pres 
idential bid, faces Republican Conser- 
vative Mason Hampton in a tight race. 
Lowenstein, 39, has 200 youthful vol- 
unteers and a troupe of celebrities 
(Actor Robert Vaughn, Economist J 
Kenneth Galbraith) working for him in 
a McCarthyesque campaign. Hampton, 
37, benefits from a 3-to-2 Republican 
registration edge, plus a residue of re- 
sentment, among some regular Dem- 
ocrats, of Lowenstein’s anti-Johnson, 
anti-Humphrey efforts. In Brooklyn's 
newly created 12th District, State As- 
semblywoman Shirley Chisholm, 43, is 
a slight favorite to become the nation's 
first. Negro Congresswoman, Republi 
can-Liberal Candidate James Farmer, 
48, who is well known in the over 
whelmingly black community as former 
national director of the € Ongress of Ra- 
cial Equality, agrees with Mrs. Chisholm 
on Most issues, but his campaign aides 
emphasize the issue of sex. “Women,” 
says one, “have been in the driver's 
seat in black communities for too long 
now.” With 62% of the voters women, 
and 80% Democrats, that's where the 
ladies may stay. 


SOUTH 


» GEORGIA: After Charles Longstreet 
Weltner dropped out of the Sth Dis- 
trict race two years ago rather than sup- 
port fellow Democrat Lester Maddox's 
gubernatorial bid, Republican Fletcher 
Thompson won an easy victory. Thomp- 
son, 43, has since Projected an image 
of intelligence, dedication, and the kind 
of stolid conservatism that sells in most 
of the South. But Atlanta is an ex- 
ception, and many natives are proud of 
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the fact that Weltner, 40, had become 
known as a liberal spokesman for the 
“New South” and a strong civil rights 
supporter during the terms he 
served in Congress before his voluntary, 
and short-lived, retirement. He ts count- 
ing on Atlanta’s Negroes 
Though the 


two 


from 
and moderate-liberal whites 


votes 


nationwide trend toward conservatism 
will hurt Weltner, the wounds should 
not be fatal 

> NORTH CAROLINA: One of the most 
colorful races in the nation pits Mil- 
lionaire Democrat Smith Bagley, 33, 


grandson of Tobacco King R J. Reyn 
olds, against Republican Wilmer (“Vin- 
egar Bend”) Mizell, 38, a former St 
Louis Cardinal pitcher who now pitch- 
es for Pepsi-Cola (as a public relations 
man) and godliness (as a lay preacher 
for numerous churches, including Meth- 
odist and Baptist). Both candidates are 
strongly conservative, and the race 
comes down to a straight urban-rural 
struggle. Bagley should carry Winston- 
Salem, but the rural ridings belong to 
Mizell, and may well provide the mar 
gin of victory 


MIDWEST 


P ILLINOIS: Even his Polish name and 
his fervent opposition to civil rights leg- 
islation may not be enough to save five 


term Democratic Congressman Roman 
(“Pooch”) Pucinski, 49, in Chicago's 
11th District. Once a liberal, Pucinski 


now vields to no man in talking down 
open housing and talking up law and 
order, Nonetheless his overwhelmingly 
white, blue-collar constituents are show 
ing considerable interest anyway 1n Re- 
publican John J. Hoellen, 54, a Chi 
cago alderman of comparably conser- 


vative views, in a race where race is 
plainly uppermost 
Pm IOWA: Only two Democratic Con 


gressmen survived the G.O.P.’s stunning 
1966 comeback in Iowa, and John C 
Culver, 36, a Harvard friend of Teddy 
Kennedy's, was one of them, This time 
Culver is likely to be the lone Dem- 
ocratic survivor—if he is lucky. Joan 
Kennedy, Teddy's wife, will stump for 
Culver, Nelson Rockefeller for Chal- 
lenger Tom Riley, 39, in a race where 
personality counts far more than the ts- 
sues, Both candidates are liberally in 
clined, both are dovish on Viet Nam, 
both stress the need for law and order, 
with justice. It will probably be Rich- 
ard Nixon and the scope of his victory, 


however, that will determine the out 
come in the 2nd District 
> OHIO: When the lines of the 22nd 


District were redrawn, seven-term Dem- 
ocratic Congressman Charles Vanik, 55, 
decided to move in and challenge 14- 
term Republican Frances P. Bolton. 83 
She got her dander up and w arned 
that Vanik would not “have an casy 
time of it running against what he likes 
to call ‘a nice old lady.’ She was 
right, but the nice old lady's age—plus 
the Democratic leanings of Cleveland 
suburbs like Euclid and Shaker Heights 
—give Vanik a slight edge. 
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> CALIFORNIA: In the state's 29th Dis- 
trict, embracing the big Mexican-Amer- 
ican barrio on Los Angeles’ east side, 
three-term Democratic Congressman 
George E. Brown, 48, is being pressed 
hard by Republican J. William Orozco, 
47. Two years ago, Orozco came with- 
in 3,000 votes of upsetting Brown in 
the G.O.P. landslide created by Ronald 
Reagan. His close identification with 
Reagan, whose popularity Is diminishing 
in the area, might now cost him votes, 
But Brown, one of the most outspoken 
doves in Congress (he was one Of sev- 
en Representatives to vote against the 
1968 defense-appropriation bill), could 
be unseated—partly because of his own 
uncompromising views on the war, part- 
ly because of Orozco's appeal as a Mex- 
ican American 


in careful touch with their problems 
But last week his lucky touch seemed 
to be failing for the first ume 

His troubles stem from his decision 
to carry out swiftly the state legislature's 
directive to set up pilot projects for de- 
centralized control of the public schools 
Lindsay collided head-on with the au 
tocratic school system, and especially 
with its dug-in unions of teachers, prin- 
cipals, supervisors and custodians. One 
measure of their power is the fact that 
in the past five years, only a handful 
of New York City’s 60,000 teachers 
have been fired for cause. By last week 
all of them were at war with the may- 
or (see EDUCATION), 

Tennis for H.|. Lindsay found him- 
self hung up between the need to pla- 
cate the suspicious, entrenched munic- 
ipal employees and the need to fulfill 
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LINDSAY LEAVING BOOING CROWD IN BROOKLYN 
A little less magical now. 


NEW YORK 
Mayor's Nest 


In his nearly three years as 
York City’s mayor, John V. Lindsay 
has seemed to lead a charmed life. Tak- 
ing office after an upset victory, he was 
immediately faced with a prolonged 
subway strike that might have broken 
almost anyone else. Fortunately for him, 
New Yorkers accepted it—as they tend 
to accept all man-made disasters— 
as well as a garbage strike that made 
the city’s streets look like Saigon’s. 
Nor were New Yorkers particularly 
troubled when some of Lindsay's aides 
began to desert him, or when scan- 
dals erupted that would have tarnished 
the administration of a less magical 
mayor 

Against all debits, Lindsay has two 
major accomplishments to his credit 
He gave the city a sense of excitement, 
pride and stylish fun. And while other 
U.S. cities were torn by riots, Lindsay 
could cool Harlem or Bedford-Stuy- 
vesant by strolling through their streets, 
meeting their inhabitants and keeping 


New 


the newly awakened aspirations of Ne- 
groes and Puerto Ricans Parents of 
whatever background or color simply 
wanted their children back in school, 
and increasingly blamed the mayor for 
not making this possible at once 

Lindsay has remarkable powers of 
survival, and he may recover from this 
crisis too. But for the present, he seems 
to have isolated himself and to have mis- 
judged the temper of the unions. Ig- 
noring police warnings of risk, the 
mayor persisted in filling a speaking en- 
gagement in Brooklyn only to be rout- 
ed by a hostile audience stacked with 
striking teachers and angry parents. The 
city’s Central Labor Council threw its 
full support behind the teachers, poured 
40,000 people into a demonstration at 
City Hall. The mayor tried to take out 
his frustrations in tennis, explaining to 
a newsman: “I had to get rid of my H.1. 
—that means ‘hostility instincts.’ At 
week’s end came yet another threat to 
the mayor's authority—and a fresh sup- 
ply of H.1.: the police force began a 
slowdown in an effort to win higher 
wages. 
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The most dramatically styled automobile since the Continental Mark Ill. 
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Marauisis the first medium-priced 429cubicinch V-8 The Marquis comes eigh 
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Lincoln-Mercury leads the way with the new MARQUIS. 
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Black Tuesday. 
1965. 


Will it happen again? 


It was hard for New Yorkers to quit at quitting 
time on November 9, 1965. They’d lost their of- 
fice elevators. And, like 30 million people in the 
rest of the Northeast, they'd also lost their heat, 
refrigeration, and light. 

Thanks to a massive power failure 


Elsewhere, Olin was working on a job wed 





begun six years ¢ r:A project to help prevent 


power failures. 
By 19609, thanks to the combined efforts of sev- 


eral farsighted companies, a 765 kilovolt trans- 


mission line will begin serving six million pe 





a five-state area, 

This line, the highest voltage conductor in the 
world, will carry five times as much electricity as 
the area’s present 345 kv line. At about one-third 
the transmission cost. 

Forty-five aluminum strands, wound around a 


Four 


And three bundles make a 








seven-strand steel core, form a single cal 
cables make a bun 
765 kv line. 

Any flaw in the hundreds of thousands of miles 





of wire in this extra-high-voltage system would 
compromise its reliability. 
That’s why Olin got the job. 


As the fourth largest producer of primary alu- 
minum products in the country, we've developed 
special capabilities for assignments like this. 

Wherever 


will greatly increase the reliability of the electrical 


765 kv lines go in the future, they 


supply. Because their transmitting capacities can 
handle vast surges of power to meet unexpected 
demands 

At the same time, the cost of electricity may 
drop. Not only because the new line transmits it 
less expensively, but because this line can carry the 
output of larger (more efficient) generators. 

Furthermore, since large generators burn less 
coal, oil or gas to produce a kilowatt of electricity, 
the line will also help to conserve the diminishing 
supply of these fuels 


Will Black Tuesday happen again? 





It might. Because a hurricane can still happen 
And so can a tornado. And either one can knock 
out any power system. 

But after 1969, six million people will have an 
edge over the rest of the country. 

Until the rest of the country decides that, when 
it comes to transmitting electricity, lin 
a7 


it’s good to have us in their power. 
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THOSE LITTLE-DISCUSSED CAMPAIGN ISSUES 


HE 1960s began with a summons to national ex- 

cellence and moral grandeur. Eight years later, Amer- 
tcans are divided, dispirited and disillusioned. The 1968 
Presidential campaign might have reawakened the quest 
for greatness. Instead, the electorate’s fears have dom- 
inated everything. Equally fearful of losing, the can- 
didates have failed to articulate any new sense of na- 
tonal purpose and direction, 

It is too glib to say that the candidates have dodged 
the issues. George Wallace has artfully exploited white 
fears of black progress; in that unsavory sense, he has in- 
deed confronted the nation's No. 1 agony—race re- 
lations. Richard Nixon rightly boasts that he has spoken 
on 167 issues, and Hubert Humphrey laughingly admits 
that he is criticized for having more solutions than there 
are problems. But quantity is no true gauge. The can- 
didates have not yet spoken explicitly and specifically 
about scores of basic issues that go to the heart of Amer- 
ica’s future. They have not revealed a definitive set of pri- 
orities for applying the nation’s resources to its prob- 
lems. They have not even pro- 
duced much eloquent, let alone 
elevated language, no memo- 
rable line that is worthy of be- 
coming a cliché, 

This year’s campaign, like 
many before it, has become a 
clash over personalities—and 
that is all to the good, as far 
as it goes. To vote wisely for 
a presidential candidate is ba- 
sically to judge his strength of 
character, Richard Nixon and 
Hubert Humphrey have at least 
conveyed a clear choice be- 
tween quite different styles and 
attitudes. All the same, both 
potential Presidents have been 
disturbingly imprecise even 
about the major issues of war 
and race, to say nothing of lesser problems. As a result, 
their true policies often seem equally vague to many vot- 
ers. Not that taking hard positions on hard problems is 
easy; more and more national problems have grown so 
complicated that solutions stump and split the most in- 
formed experts. Moreover, a candidate must simplify 
such problems for the public, and inevitably risk turning 
complexities into divisive emotions. 

Nixon and Humphrey have both assigned volunteer ex- 
perts to the thankless task of turning out thoughtful if 
largely unread position papers on all sorts of topics: 
black capitalism, the problems of aging, rural redevel- 
opment. But most are aimed at small special-interest 
groups, and if the press reports them, such pronounce- 
ments usually wind up in puny paragraphs between the 
obituaries and the recipes. Above all, candidates give 
short shrift to many issues because the people them- 
selves are uninterested. Talk about the gold outflow or 
trade protectionism makes audiences nod and yawn. It is 
a political axiom, and one of democracy’s dilemmas, that 
only one issue per campaign, or two or three at most. 
can grab and hold the public. 

This raises the question of why there is such a big 
fuss over the lack of televised debates. Obviously, a con- 
frontation between personalities would be revealing and 
possibly decisive. But even if the candidates met head- 
on, what would they talk about? The answer should be: 
plenty. At least five categories of issues cry out for deep- 
er discussion, 
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DAILY NEWS 


One: National Security. What must we do to protect our- 
selves and promote world peace? 

Looking beyond Viet Nam and the “honorable set- 
tlement™ that both Nixon and Humphrey have called 
for, what of the future? Nixon does not disagree with 
Humphrey's argument that the U.S. “cannot play the 
role of global gendarme.” But neither man clearly ex- 
plains just how the U.S. should defend its foreign allies 
and interests. To draw a specific perimeter of defense 
would obviously encourage aggressors to grab anything 
on the other side of the line. Still, the candidates could 
at least specify which areas they regard as vital to Amer- 
ican security, while just as clearly reserving a right to 
move clsewhere, if need be 

Happily, both men emphasize that primary respon- 
sibility for protecting foreign countries should be shifted 
to regional groupings of the countries themselves—a sub- 
ject crucial to U.S. policy in Southeast Asia after the 
Viet Nam war ceases. Humphrey says, for example, that 
Asia’s regional defense should be led by Japan and 
India. But many exposed allies will be unable to protect 
themselves until they achieve political and economic sta- 
bility—and that will reauire foreign aid. The Vice Presi- 
dent advocates more U.S. economic aid, while Nixon 
hopes to hold it down by giving aid to fewer countries 
and inducing affluent allies to carry more of the burden. 
He overlooks the fact that France, Britain and several 
other European countries already divert larger shares of 
their national incomes to foreign aid than the U.S.’s 
.6%. The U.S. certainly can give more. In addition, 
says French Editor-Publisher Jean-Jacques Servan- 
Schreiber, the U.S. should improve its world position by 
far greater use of its potentially strongest weapon, “in- 
tellectual leadership.” 

Humphrey and Nixon disagree significantly on the long- 
er-term issues of defense spending, disarmament and the 
draft. Nixon wants to invest more in missiles to increase 
the U.S.’s narrowing lead over the Soviets, while Hum- 
phrey emphasizes that one of his chief concerns would 
be to close a disarmament deal with Moscow. Nixon fa- 
vors spending $3 billion or more to build a professional 
army that would do away with the need for a peacetime 
draft. Humphrey is for a lottery draft. 

One of the first strategic decisions facing the next Presi- 
dent will be whether or not to construct a “thick” de- 
fensive network of anti-ballistic missiles that might cost 
$40 billion. Humphrey doubts the wisdom of doing that; 
Nixon has expressed no firm position. Another national 
concern is the nuclear nonproliferation treaty—an_at- 
tempt to stop other countries, including some erratic 
new ones in Asia and Africa, from building and bran- 
dishing atomic bombs. To prevent such possible nuclear 
blackmail, Humphrey urges quick U.S. ratification of 
the treaty. Nixon has called for a delay because of the So- 
viet invasion of Czechoslovakia. His critics point out 
that Nixon's strategy might delay ratification by other 
countries or kill the treaty entirely 

Two: The Quality of Life. How can the Government 
help Americans to become better educated, healthier, per- 
haps even happier? 

National security—self-preservation—also means pro- 
viding more Americans with minimum standards of U.S. 
life. The Government could wage a campaign to lower 
the nation’s relatively high rate of infant mortality (22.1 
per 1,000 live births) and raise U.S. life expectancy (aver- 
age for white males: 67.6 years, lower than in 17 less af- 
fluent countries). This could involve new laws to im- 
prove traffic safety and industrial safety, to tighten gun 
controls, to increase prenatal care and Medicare, and fur- 
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ther subsidize research into heart disease, cancer and the 
other big killers. The candidates have touched on some 
of this in secondary speeches. For example, Humphrey 
strongly favors registration of guns, and Nixon hedges 
on that issue. 

Both have talked quite a bit about education, but have 
concentrated on quantity rather than quality. Nixon pledg- 
es “a significant increase in federal aid” for education. 
Humphrey, using the corny phrase “educational min- 
imum wage,” says the Government should guarantee an 
education for every deserving youngster, from age four 
through college. But neither man has deeply examined 
what kind of new education the U.S. should have to 
equip the young for an age of radical change that quick- 
ly outdates conventional schooling. They could at least 
talk more about the educational pressures that now both- 
er many Americans—the cry for community control of 
urban public schools, the need to make universities less 
impersonal and courses more relevant to life and work. 

Three: The Cities. How can we salvage the slums and 
make the American metropolis more livable? 

Nixon wisely wants private business to take a bigger 
role in razing the ghettos and building a base of black cap- 
italism (Time, Oct. 18). He would use tax incentives to at- 
tract private investment, claiming this would require 
“little or no Government money.” His argument runs 
the risk of rationalizing congressional cuts 
in urban spending, and it overlooks the 
fact that tax incentives are a drain on 
the Treasury. NS 

Humphrey says that he might try tax 
incentives, but his grander scheme is “a 
Marshall Plan for the Cities.” Typically, 
this is a Humphrey idea with an old-fash- 
ioned label, the real merit of which is ob- 
scured by his rather vague and blustery 
descriptions of it. His plan generally en- 
visions an urban development bank with 
assets some day of about $200 billion, 
which is more than the combined total 
of the nation’s 50 largest banks. The 
funds would come from a public sale of 
bonds and an initial federal appropriation 
of $50 million in “seed money.” The 
bank would make loans not only to re- 
building projects in the cities but also to 
regional development corporations in the 
countryside. 

In fact, rural redevelopment is crucial 
to solving urban congestion, unemployment and spiraling 
welfare costs, Almost one-fifth of rural adults are un- 
employed, and they will continue to swell the city slums 
in search of work unless they can find jobs back home. 
To help them and others, Humphrey and Nixon have 
each proposed a computerized job-information network 
to match job seckers with available jobs anywhere in 
the U.S. 

The candidates have been far less specific on the over- 
all issue of U.S. poverty. They agree that the welfare sys- 
tem is a demeaning, self-defeating mess, but they have 
no substantial proposals for reform. Nixon writes off the 
provocative idea of a guaranteed annual income. Hum- 
phrey has an “open mind” about it, but has not en- 
dorsed it. As for the growing physical degradation of 
U.S. cities, air and water, millions of Americans im- 
patiently await a master plan for cleaning up the en- 
vironment that goes far beyond the Government's piece- 
meal antipollution efforts and Lady Bird Johnson's well- 
intentioned beautification campaign. So far, the 1968 
candidates’ remarks about the environment have been fair- 
ly routine. 

Four: The Economy. How can we protect our money 
and moke our wealth grow? 

The nation faces some difficult choices. Should it fight 
inflation with mildly recessionary methods that might cut 
back on jobs? Should tt maintain the 10% surtax be- 
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“WHY DOESN'T NIXON TAKE A 
STAND ON VIET NAM?” 


yond its scheduled expiration next July? Should there be 
more or less Government regulation of business? 

Broadly, Humphrey favors a high level of Govern- 
ment involvement in the economy and near-full em- 
ployment even at the cost of rising prices. He also seems 
willing to continue the surtax, if the money is needed 
for social purposes and the economy is robust enough to 
pay the bill. 

Humphrey pledges to continue the neo-Keynesian pol- 
icies that have helped stimulate the nation to 74 years 
of unprecedented growth in jobs, wages and production. 
On all these subjects, Nixon leans to almost the opposite 
pole. He points to the dangerous 4.3% rate of inflation 
and the bad (though improving) balance of payments, 
and promises to correct them by slowing down federal 
spending. 

Five: Big Government and the Individual. How can the cit- 
izen achieve a greater voice in the decisions that affect 
him? 

The most important hidden issue of the campaign, 
and a primary cause of the national malaise, is the per- 
vasive feeling that big, impersonal Government is too 
deeply involved in everybody's private life, and that al- 
most nobody can control it or even influence it, except 
on Election Day. Among the major irritants: the draft, 
federal moves to enforce desegregation, and scores of 
Government programs run by unrespon- 
sive bureaucrats without citizen partici- 
pation and often without voter consent. 
Particularly among the young, there is a 
/ real debate over whether election politics 
truly reflect the public will—and how to 
improve “participatory democracy.” Rob- 
ert Kennedy and Eugene McCarthy ex- 
pressed and appealed to that unrest. Now 
a startling number of Kennedy's blue-col- 
lar supporters have drifted to George 
Wallace, who capitalizes on the theme 
that, “I'll return some of this Government 
to people like you.” 

Humphrey and Nixon pledge much 
the same, but sound less demagogic. In- 
directly needling Lyndon Johnson for his 
obsessive secrecy, the Vice President en- 
visions an “open Presidency,” and the es- 
. tablishment of town and county citizens’ 

councils, through which people could ex- 

press their complaints and ideas to Wash- 

ington. Nixon promises that his Gov- 
ernment would be much less involved in almost ev- 
erything, and believes that the return of more decision- 
making powers to authorities at the state and local levels 
would enhance national unity. But the candidates could 
say much more on these subjects. The sense of non- 
involvement must be replaced by a popular feeling of par- 
ticipation in a common cause, even a noble cause—and 
that takes presidential leadership. 

A time of divisiveness calls for a leader with not only 
a program but a vision, a pragmatic yet philosophical poli- 
ticlan who can articulate a challenge and inspire the 
trust that he will see it through. Pronouncements alone 
cannot heal, nor programs unify antagonistic groups. 
Above all, the next President must communicate a new 
challenge to Americans by making a persuasive appeal 
for reconciliation and renewed moral purpose. 

For all their mixed apathy and anger, the peopte 
know what they want: a man who can lead them to a 
new era of American excellence. The glaring lack so far 
of any real discussion of how the candidates plan to 
achieve that excellence has at least one possible ad- 
vantage for the 37th President. Precisely because he has 
not locked himself into specifics, the winning candidate 
may have more freedom of action than most previous 
Presidents. As of now, though, it appears that in picking 
the winner, voters will have to rely even more than 
usual on hope and hunch. 
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PREPARING FOR THE UNPREDICTABLE 


O enemy is ever entirely reliable. 
But since the Cuban missile crisis, 
the U.S. and its Allies in the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization have largely 
operated on the assumption that, in 
any major clash of wills, the Soviet 
Union would behave rationally rather 
than rashly, That comfortable outlook 
has been severely jarred by the Soviet 
occupation of Czechoslovakia, as the 
NATO Council conceded in Brussels last 
week. NATO's guiding precept from now 
on, concluded the Council in a position 
paper, must be the unpredictability of 
Soviet behavior 

“We really don't know what the So- 
viet leaders have in mind,” observed 
U.S. Ambassador to NATO Harlan 
Cleveland. He referred to the fact that 
the Warsaw Pact forces moved into 
Czechoslovakia without having pre- 
pared a quisling regime or accurately 
gauged the Czechoslovaks’ solidarity 
Added Cleveland: “If the Russians 
couldn't read their close neighbors, the 
Czechoslovaks, any better than they did 
in August, how well are they reading 
us in October?” 

Forward Positioning. The NATO 
Council, which is the organization’s 
highest policymaking group, declared 
that, apart from the unpredictability fac- 
tor, NATO must take immediate action 
to cope with two new threats in Eu- 
rope. One is the buildup of Soviet 
naval power in the Mediterranean that, 
according to NATO, last week reached 
a record high of 50 ships. The other is 
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How well can the Soviets read? 
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the forward positioning of Red Army 
troops in Central Europe 

The Soviets seemed to be settling 
into Czechoslovakia for a long stay. 
With a treaty signed in Prague, the Rus- 
Sians last week imposed a legal veneer 
on their occupation. They reserved the 
privilege to intervene in Czechoslovak 
affairs whenever they again detect an- 
other threat of “counter-revolution.” 
The Kremlin is likely to use that clause 
to inttmidate First Party Secretary Al- 
exander Dubéek from attempting to re- 
instate his earlier liberalization policies 
On the military front, Moscow gained 
the right to station troops on Czecho 
slovak soil indefinitely 

In return for the Prague leaders’ 
agreement on the treaty, the Soviets 
promised to send home all non-Soviet 
divisions in Czechoslovakia and reduce 
the number of their own divisions with- 
in the next months. According to spec 
ulation in Prague, seven divisions, ar 
mored and motorized, will remain be- 
hind. They are equipped with Scud 
and Frog tactical missiles that can fire 
cither conventional or nuclear warheads 
The Soviet command is setting up head- 
quarters at Milovice, 25 miles northeast 
of Prague, where Russian technicians 
have already installed a troposcatter 
communications system that gives So- 
viet Commander Ivan Pavlovsky instant 
and unjammable contact with other 
Warsaw Pact headquarters 

Dangerous Imbalance. Under the 
treaty, the Soviets agreed to pay part 
of the upkeep costs of their troops, but 
the Czechoslovaks are obligated to fur 
nish the garrisons with barracks. The 
Soviet air force is taking over five 
ficlds, from which it will fly MIG-21 in- 
terceptors and SU-7 and YAK-28 Fire- 
bar fighter-bombers. All in all, the So- 
viets will leave behind a force sufficient 
to keep the Czechoslovaks in line and 
NATO worried about the threat to West 
Germany's exposed southern flank 

In addition, the Soviets have moved 
westward the Red Army’s logistical sup- 
port system, either expanding existing 
or establishing new repair facilities and 
supply and ammunition dumps through 
out the East bloc. In fact, the Soviets 
have assumed what NATO military plan- 
ners call “an attack posture.” Says a 
ranking Allied general: “The imbalance 
between the two forces is so great that 
it could be dangerously misleading to 
Moscow and perhaps tempt the Soviets 
into applying military pressure in the 
West as well as among their allies.” 

NATO has moved expeditiously to 
counter the growing Soviet naval pres- 
ence in the Mediterranean, where the 
U.S. Sixth Fleet’s some 50 ships, in- 
cluding two aircraft carriers, still re- 
main more than a match for the Red 
newcomers. To keep tabs on the where- 
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abouts of the Soviet men-of-war, NATO 
organized a new air command called 
MARAIRMED (for Maritime Air Forces, 
Mediterranean) that will coordinate 
some 30 reconnaissance aircraft, flying 
from fields in Turkey, Greece, Italy 
and Malta. Unfortunately, the alliance 
so far has taken virtually no other posi- 
tive military action 

Fall-Back Space. At the annual con 
ference of the Atlantic Treaty Asso 
ciation in Lisbon, General Lyman | 
Lemnitzer, NATO’s supreme commander 
since 1963, delivered some long-over 
due straight talk about the alliance’s un- 
happy condition. He rebuked the U.S. 
for stripping equipment and trained men 
from its NATO-committed forces for use 
in Viet Nam and upbraided the Eu 
ropeans for their unwillingness to de- 
velop stronger conventional forces 

Lemnitzer’s main criticism was aimed 
at Charles de Gaulle, who withdrew 
France from NATO's military activities 
two years ago. The U.S. general finally 
said in public what military experts 
have known all along—that France’s re- 
fusal to commit itself in advance to let 
NATO forces use its territory imperils 
the alliance’s defense position in Eu 
rope. In the event of a Soviet thrust, 
the NATO armies, whose conventional 
forces are too weak at present to repel 
a Red Army attack, would have lim- 
ited space to fall back in. The result, 
as Lemnitzer puts it, is that NATO forces 
“would be forced to commit nuclear 
weapons at an earlier point.” Such a ne 
cessity would leave even less time for ra- 
tionality on both sides to prevail 

Belgium's Paul-Henri Spaak, the 
grand old man of NATO, seconded Lem- 
nitzer’s censure of Gaullist France 
While also criticizing the Johnson Ad- 
ministration’s lack of empathy with its 
European Allies, he faulted France for 
obstructing the prospects of European 
unity. Declared Spaak, now 69: “The 
construction of a united Europe is the 
only way to save our liberty and our civ- 
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“fee This is the story 
5 of Pinch Scotch 
whisky. Not the 


of Pinch. But the 
story ofanoldkind 
of Pinch. The 12 
year old whisky 
that formanyyears 
: @ahas lingered only 
in the memories of the senior Scotch 
lovers among us. And that’s now back 
with us again. 

But first, let us go back to the 1930's. 
Then Haig & Haig could promise that 
every drop of Pinch was 12 years old 
and older. Every year the very best of 
12 year old Scotch whisky was brought 
together for the blending. Stocks were 
accumulated. And year after year, Pinch 
was shipped across the sea to America, 
never varying its justly famous quality. 
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Then World War II interrupted all 
this. Shipments stopped in 1939, For 
the duration of the war, the distilling 
of Scotch was well-nigh brought to a 
halt. And after the war, the lengthy, 
laborious process of building up stocks 
of Scotch whisky had to begin all over 
again. 

The Pinch that Haig & Haig shipped 
to our country was the finest of quality, 


The Return of the Aged Inch 








regardless of age. But now, and only 
now, after many years has the supply 
been slowly built up until an uninter- 
rupted continuity can be promised. Only 
now will “12 years old” be once more 
applied to the label of the Pinch bottle. 
Promising not just age. 
Like some. For this is 
not a difficult promise 
to make. But promising 
that this Scotch has the 
much prized quality for 
which Pinch has always 
been famous. 

: For those who know 
their Scotch, this will come as the most 
welcome of news. For age alone has 
never been an assurance of great Scotch. 
There are distillers and there are dis- 
tillers. But the selection and blending 
are all important. And as.) 
the oldest distillers of 
Scotch whisky in the 
world, Haig & Haig has all 
that much needed knowl- 
edge and ability. 

Your father knew 
it. And so did your 
grandfather. Now 
you can find out 
for yourself why 
Pinch stands alone 
as the most super- 
lative of 12 year old 
Scotch whiskies. 

It’s very easy, all 
you do is ask for 


“an inch of Pinch, p 



















































The Lockheed IOIll gives 


We listened when you told us what you 
wanted —for you and your passengers. 
Your ideas dictated the design. So we 
call this new-era jetliner “the plane 
made for people’”—people who operate 
it and people who fly in it. Aside from 
operational excellence, the spacious 
Lockheed 1011 will feature comfort 
and services never before known in 
flight —such passenger-pleasing things 


as these: 


Interior separated into room-like 
areas to eliminate the long-tunnel 
effect of present-day planes. Hand- 
somely styled surroundings, under 
room-high ceilings, for the most pleas- 
ing atmosphere ever to fly. 


Plenty of space between seat rows, 
in all classes. Even very long legs can 
stretch out in assured comfort. Seats 
recline without intruding on the pas- 


sengers to the rear. 


“Two-on-the-aisle” seating in a 
roomy, 20-foot-wide cabin. Even in 
coach class, seating is by two’s—every- 


one on an aisle or within a step of it, 


Wider seats and wider armrests... 
keynotes of the total comfort. Almost 
20% more individual space around 
each person for a new feeling of easy- 


chair flying. 


Far quieter engines, particularly 
when taking off or landing. The Lock- 
heed 1011 will be a better neighbor for 
people on the ground who live and 
work near airports. 


Better service...in many ways. 
Faster, mechanized baggage handling. 


Exceptionally fine catering of food and 
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flight to your ideas. 


drinks. Meals prepared restaurant-style 
in a large, below-deck kitchen... your 
passengers’ favorite drinks served from 
unique beverage carts. 


Overhead wall-type compart- 
ments at outboard seats for parcels, 
cases and other articles. Center-divider 
storage for suits; closets near the main 
doors for full-length garments. 


Straighter “walls” under eight-foot- 
high ceilings...one of the Lockheed 
1011's living-room touches. No stoop- 
ing to get into and out of window seats: 
no feeling of being cramped in. 


Two windows at every pair of out- 
board seats, for wide-open view of the 
passing scene. No sun-shield curtains 
needed, because windows have polar- 
izing controls adjustable to preferred 
“sunglasses” shading. 


Room to move and walk around, 
without traffic jams or bumped knees. 
Two extra-broad aisles and plenty of 























space. Faster service by hostesses, eas- 
ier movement getting on and off the 
plane. 


A faster way to deplane at flight's 
end. The two aisles plus six extra-wide 
doors used in various combinations to 
let people off quickly, comfortably. No 
more slow, single-file shuffle. 


These features, and many others, were 
your ideas about what airliner comfort 
should be. We've designed them all into 
the Lockheed 1011. So that the all- 
important passenger can soon enjoy 
them on many of the world’s great air- 
lines...starting in 1971. 


a / A Division of Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 
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1969 Dodge Charger. How do you improve on 
the Success Car of the Year? Just look. 


A 343% sales ir ‘ ast year, and we're Special Edition, fitted with splashes of leather 
not through yet. Still five-passengers big, and wood-grained luxury. New 1969 

new Charger is a little more trim, more Charger. The family-sized sports car. 
shapely. Even a new model: Charger A beautiful success. Again. 


ilization. If necessary, we must pursue 
(this goal] without France.” 

Re-Emphasized Role. The US. 
moved last week to re-emphasize its 
role as the ultimate guarantor of peace 
and security in Europe. Whatever 
NATO's condition, the Soviets must also 
reckon that any invasion of Western Eu- 
rope might bring down the full force 
of the U.S. nuclear deterrent on the 
Russian homeland—and World War III. 
Secretary of Defense Clark Clifford vis- 
ited West Germany and West Berlin to 
convey firm assurance of U.S. protec- 
tion. A few days later, Under Sec- 
retary of State Nicholas deB. Katzen- 
bach flew to Belgrade for talks with 
Yugoslav President Josip Broz Tito, who 
is feeling pressure from Moscow. 

Though the U.S. would not auto- 
matically respond to an attack on Yu- 
goslavia, as it would to one on a NATO 
ally, the Johnson Administration nev- 
ertheless is eager to alert the Soviets to 
the U.S. concern. At’ Czechoslovakia's 
request, the U.S. had refrained from 
any public warnings to the Soviets dur- 
ing the tense preinvasion period in order 
not to provide the Soviets with an- 
other pretense for marching into Prague. 
Silence having proved futile, the Ad- 
ministration is now determined to im- 
press on the Soviets, given their new 
mood of unpredictability, that the U.S. 
will stand by its allies in Europe 


JORDAN 
A King at Bay 


Though at 33 he is already a veteran 
of countless brushes with death or de- 
thronement, Jordan's King Hussein has 
never faced a challenge quite as taxing 
as the one he faces now. His country 
is seething with frustration over losing 
the fertile land of the Jordan River's 
West Bank. His people increasingly 
show their open admiration for the self- 
styled commando groups of Palestinian 
Arabs that are striking out against the 
occupying Israelis. Before Hussein can 
consider making his peace with Israel, 
he must leash the commandos. Last 
week, us the king prepared to fly back 
to Amman after a month of rest and 
minor medical treatment in London, 
the shock waves of struggle were re- 
verberating throughout his kingdom. 

The immediate cause was a percep- 
tible move toward negotiations with Is- 
rael. In indirect contacts in New York 
and London, both sides spelled out in 
more detail than ever before their terms 
for a settlement, Israel offered to with- 
draw from most of the occupied ter- 
ritory and to give Hussein custody of 
Jerusalem's Moslem shrine. The sticking 
point remained Jerusalem itself. Israel 
Insists On retaining the Old City, while 
Hussein demands its return, as well as 
repatriation of Arab refugees. 

Fedayeen Power. Even those highly 
tentative talks have stirred the revo- 
lutionary feelings of the commandos, 
or fedayeen, who are adamantly op- 
posed to dealings of any sort with Is- 
rael, They wield political power in Jor- 
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dan far out of proportion to their num- 
bers, which probably total no more than 
5,000 active terrorists. They have the 
fervent support of Jordan’s 700,000 dis- 
placed Palestinians, who owe no par- 
ticular allegiance to the Hashemite Hus- 
sein, and the open sympathy of many 
officers in the Jordanian army. 

More and more, the commandos op- 
erate as a state within a state. They oc- 
cupy the Jordan River's East Bank and 
defy government requests that camou- 
flage-uniformed fedayeen stay off the 
streets of Amman. When a Bedouin 
army unit tried to disarm a group of 
commandos at a checkpoint outside the 
capital last week, Fedayeen Leader Yas- 
ser Arafat rolled up two jeeploads of 
commandos and threatened to shoot his 
way through. The army backed down. 

Palace Plot? In any showdown with 
the fedayeen. Hussein can count on the 
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of any political settlement in the Mid- 
dle East, As Hussein returns to his cap- 
ital this week, the King must be only 
too well aware that his grandfather, 
King Abdullah, was cut down by an ex- 
tremist’s bullet during a visit to Jeru- 
salem in 195] 


BIAFRA 


The Mercenaries 

From the outset, the war between Ni- 
geria and secessionist Biafra loomed as 
an unequal contest. It was not sur- 
prising that, as in the earlier Congo con- 
flicts, foreign mercenaries were drawn 
to Biafra to practice their trade: fight- 
ing. Nor was it surprising that the be- 
leaguered Biafrans accepted their ser- 
vices—despite the fact that mercenaries 
can be narrow, violent men who often 
harbor a deep contempt for Africans. 





HUSSEIN 


Like a state within a state. 


loyalty of Jordan's 20,000 Bedouins, 
whom he has recently been placing in 
army units, but not on his politicians. 
Last week angry fedayeen leaders called 
on Hussein's Prime Minister, Bahjat 
Talhouni, to claim that they had dis- 
covered a palace plot to arrest some 
commandos and pressure politicians to 
cease supporting them, As Palestinian 
refugees braced for battle, the Cabinet 
sided with the fedayeen, conceding them 
full freedom of movement and prom- 
ising to resign en masse should the 
plan go through. 

The Ministers may not have the 
chance to resign. Informed in London 
of the Cabinet's truckling, a furious 
Hussein privately spoke of dismissing 
Talhouni and the Cabinet. It is obvious 
that Hussein will somehow either have 
to cow the fedayeen or bow entirely to 
their will, forgoing any chance of peace 
with Israel. Last week the largest fe- 
dayeen organization, El Fatah, for the 
first time called a press conference. Its 
spokesman declared its total rejection 


In the midst of the idealism with which 
Biafra pleaded its cause for indepen- 
dence, the mercenaries have operated— 
sometimes ugly, certainly anomalous, 
but perhaps necessary to Biafra’s con- 
tinued survival. 

In 16 months of often brutal fight- 
ing, Nigerian federal troops have whit- 
tled Biafra down to one-tenth of its 
Original area. They are now closing in 
on Umuahia, the secessionist state’s last 
major town and the current seat of 
Lieut. Colonel Chukwuemeka Odumeg- 
wu Ojukwu’s movable government. 
Umuahia would have long since fallen 
had it not been for the exploits of the 
best unit in Ojukwu’s small army, Bi- 
afra’s Fourth Commando Brigade. Com- 
manded by nine white mercenaries, the 
Fourth spent the first three months of 
the year operating behind Nigerian 
lines. Later, it held sectors on the West- 
ern front but, outgunned and out- 
manned by the federals, was forced to 
retreat. By early September, after a 
doomed attempt to defend Aba with 
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supplies equal to only a daily average 
of five rounds of ammunition per man, 
the Fourth was down to barely 1,000 ef- 
fectives. Of the 7,000-odd men with 
whom it had started the campaign, more 
than 300 had been killed and 2,200 
had been wounded. The rest were miss- 
ing in action. 

Record Supplies. Last week the 
Fourth Commandos were once more re- 
building under the command of a Ger- 
man-born ex-Foreign Legion sergeant 
who became a sector commander for 
the S.A.O. (Secret Army Organization) 
in Algeria and then a colonel for Oju- 
kwu in Biafra. He ts Rolf Steiner, and 
he considers the war to be far from 
lost, contemptuously dismissing the ter- 
ritorial gains of the heavily armed Ni 
gerians. “If any corporal serving under 
me in the Legion had taken more than 
a week to conquer West Africa with 
their kind of equipment,” he snorts, 
“I'd have him shot for dereliction of 
duty.” Ojukwu, for whom Steiner has 
immense admiration, has authorized the 
Fourth to be expanded to two brigades, 
or 20 strike forces of 360 men each. 
The new men are being armed with 
weapons apparently bought with private 
European credits and flowing into Bi- 
afra trom neighboring Gabon and the 
Portuguese island of Sao Tomé. Up to 
as much as 40 tons are said to be ar- 
riving every night—more than ever be- 
fore in the war. 

Colonel Steiner, 38, has been soldier- 
ing for most of his life. In the final days 
of World War II, he fought as a Hitler 
Youth in Germany’s last-ditch defense 
against the advancing U.S, Army, After 
the German surrender, he enlisted in the 
French Foreign Legion. He spent seven 
years in Indo-China, an enfant terrible 
who was at least twice busted from ser- 


STEINER ON OBSTACLE COURSE 


geant to private. At Dienbienphu, he 
was wounded and lost the use of a lung. 
After five years of service in Algeria, a 
spell with the S.A.O. and a suspended 
sentence, he was living in Paris last year 
when he heard of Biafra, He set out to 
serve Ojukwu’s cause, first as a “tech- 
nical adviser,” then as company com- 
mander, finally as boss of the Fourth 
Commando Brigade 

Red and Green. He has taken the Le- 
gion with him to Africa, Legion march- 
es blare from a transistorized pickup 
that he carries almost everywhere, and 
the Fourth Commando standard bears 
the red and green of the Legion. At in- 
spections, Steiner often gets his troops’ 
attention by firing off a few rounds 
from his Browning, then lectures them, 
his walking stick under one arm. “You 
are not Legionnaires,” he will rant af- 
ter a particularly bad showing. “You 
are not men.” He has demoted at least 
one captain to private, but has also 
been known to pick a good man from 
the ranks and make him an officer. 
When he recently elevated a private to 
2nd lieutenant, one of his officers com- 
plained: “My dear chap, we can't have 
someone in the mess eating with his fin- 
gers.” Steiner, who speaks French and 
German, replied that he did not care if 
the man ate with his feet, as long as he 
was a good soldier. 

Steiner likes beer, Benson & Hedges 
cigarettes, violence and very little else, 
Compulsively clean, he throws even 
slightly dusty plates at his mess wait- 
ers, then kicks them to drive the point 
home, But he also plucked a 24-year- 
old Ibo boy from the side of his dead 
parents, adopted him and named him 
Felix Chukwuemeka (after Ojukwu) 
Steiner. 

The troops do not seem to mind the 
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WITH BIAFRAN DEAD 


Taking the Legion to Africa. 
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harshness of the command; they follow 
Steiner because they believe he is a win- 
ner and because he has juju (good luck). 
Thus Steiner has had no trouble yse- 
filling the depleted ranks of the Fourth 
at this late stage in the conflict. Guer- 
rilla warfare may be the way out, he 
thinks. “If the towns are taken, we will 
go into the bush,” he says. “We could 
do the job. But we must have weapons. 
We don't need armor. We need tucks, 
We don’t need much air. But spotter 
planes would be useful.” 

Bulletproof. Steiner's mercenary of- 
ficers are a mixed lot, united only by 
loyalty to their commander, distin- 
guished only by their combat experience 
and their foibles. Major Taffy, 34, Welsh 
and a veteran of the Fifth Commando 
mercenaries of the Congo, thinks he is 
bulletproof. By now, so do the federals, 
who have reported him dead at least 
five times since last December. Taffy 
came perilously close to being killed a 
few weeks ago, when a round smashed 
into his binoculars, Short-tempered, he 
curses his black troops constantly, 
threatening to kill them if they don’t 
obey orders. “You rotten bastards!” he 
roars, when things go wrong. “You 
bloody, treacherous morons!” 

Captain Paddy, an Irishman who has 
spent 22 of his 54 years in Africa, is 
the unit's master mechanic. Just before 
Port Harcourt fell to the federals early 
last summer, he scrounged up a con 
voy of trucks and liberated—under fire 
—the entire workshop of the Shell- 
B.P, refinery there. When Aba had to 
be evacuated last month for lack of 
ammo, Paddy was one of the last men 
out, a machine gun in one hand, a demi 
john of wine in the other. Captain Ar- 
mand, a former French paratrooper and 
veteran of Algeria, sports a Yul Bryn- 
ner pate and fights on despite bazooka 
fragments in one hand. Another vet- 
eran has just left Steiner, Captain Alec, 
a onetime British paratrooper, used to 
walk around with a Madsen submachine 
gun, an FN rifle, and a shotgun, “just 
in case I have to shoot my way out of 
this bloody place.” He believed in the 
“litle people,” who, he would say in 
all seriousness, “will jam your machine 
guns and cause your rockets to mis 
fire.” He was wounded four times in 
six days before he left Biafra. 

Outcasts. The mercenaries’ salaries 
run from $1,700 a month upward. But 
payday is at best a sporadic affair in be- 
sieged Biafra. In any case, money is 
probably not the major reason for their 
presence, It is not the land, either, for 
they seem to have no eyes for the 
green rolling infinity of the African 
bush, the visionary sunsets, the hum- 
ming, warm, smoky nights. They are 
lobos, outcasts from society who fight 
every day in order to taste the ex- 
citement that comes in living close to vi- 
olent death. If they survive Biafra, they 
will doubtless drift on in search of an- 
other war. Until then, their allegiance, 
temporary though it may be, is to Bi- 
afra and to Ojukwu. 
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RUDY CHEL MIN SED Cire 


Protest on Trial 


On Aug. 25, only four days after Soviet tanks 
moved into Czechoslovakia, a small group of Rus- 
sian dissenters in Moscow's Red Square unfurled 
banners that said HANDS OFF CZECHOSLOVAKIA! 















and SHAME ON THE INVADERS! Beaten, cursed and 








arrested by KGB (secret police) agents, they were 
charged with making a public disturbance and slan- 
dering the Soviet Union, After a three-day trial, a 
Moscow court two weeks ago imposed terms of 
exile or imprisonment on the five defendants. By 
banning foreign newsmen from the trial and by 
packing the small courtroom with a specially se- 
lected hostile audience, the Soviet authorities sought 
to curb information about the proceedings, They 
failed, Last week Western newsmen in Moscow re- 
ceived surreptitious copies* of the final remarks of 
two of those on trial: Mrs. Larisa Daniel, wife of 
the imprisoned writer Yuri Daniel, and Pavel Lit- 
vinov, the 31-year-old physicist grandson of Sta- 
lin’s prewar Foreign Minister, The reasoned, quiet 
pleas of the two dissenters are an eloquent echo of 
all those, from Socrates to Zola, who risked their 
own freedom in order to defend the right of men 
to speak freely. 


MRS. DANIEL: I do not think that a critical attitude to- 
ward any specific action of the government and the Com- 
munist Party should mean a slandering of the system. 

JUDGE: Do not speak of your motives. That has noth- 
ing to do with the court 

MRS. DANIEL: I have to speak of my motives, Since this 
question was asked of me. I did not act on impulse. I 
thought about what I was doing, and fully knew what the 
consequences might be. I do not consider myself a public 
person, still less a political one 

I thought some public personages might speak out pub 
licly, but they did not. I was faced with the choice of act- 
ing on my own or keeping silent. For me to have kept 
silent would have meant joining those who support the ac- 
tion with which I did not agree. That would have been 
like lying. If I had not done this, I would have had to con- 
sider myself responsible for the error of our government. 
Feeling as I do about those who kept silent in a former pe- 
riod [the Stalin era], I consider myself responsible. 

PROSECUTOR: The defendant has no right to speak of 
things that have nothing to do with the accusation and no 
right to speak of the actions of the Soviet government 
and people. I demand that Defendant Bogoraz [Mrs. Dan- 
iel’s maiden name] be denied the right to continue, 

JUDGE TO MRS, DANIEL: This is my third reprimand to 
you. You are trying to speak of your motives 

MRS. DANIEL: So far, | have not touched on my mo- 
tives in the Czechoslovak question, I do not admit guilt, 
but have I any regrets? To some extent, I do. I regret 
very deeply the fact that with me on this bench is a 
young man whose personality is still unformed. I am speak 
ing of [Vadim] Delone [a 21-year-old student and poet sen- 
tenced to 34 months at hard labor], whose character may 
be crippled by being sent to a prison camp. I regret, too, 
that the gifted, honest scholar [Konstantin] Babitsky [a 32 
year-old Moscow philologist, who was banished for three 
years] will be torn away from his work 

VOICE FROM COURTROOM: Speak about yourself 

MRS, DANIEL (to the judge): The prosecutor ended 
his summation by suggesting that the verdict will be sup- 


* The hazard of accepting such documents was illustrated last 
week when the New York Times's Moscow Correspondent, Ray- 
mond H. Anderson, was expelled from the Soviet Union for having 
received and filed to the Times a letter from one of the par 
ticipants in the Red Square demonstration, The letter described 
how the protesters were mercilessly manhandled by the police dur 


ing their arrest 


CROWDS OUTSIDE COURT DURING LITVINOV-DANIEL TRIAL 


ported by public opinion. I, too, have something to say 
about public opinion, I do not doubt that public opinion 
will support this verdict as it would approve any other ver- 
dict. The defendants will be depicted as social parasites 
and outcasts and people of different ideologies. 

Those who will not approve of the verdict, if they state 
their disapproval, will follow me here to this dock. I 
know the law, but I also know it in practice. And there- 
fore today, in my final plea, I ask nothing of this court. 


LITVINOV: Our innocence of the charges is self-evident, 
and I do not consider myself guilty. At the same time, 
that the verdict against me will be “guilty” is just as ev- 
ident to me. I knew this beforehand, when I made up my 
mind to go to Red Square. Nothing has shaken these con- 
victions, because I was positive that the employees of the 
KGB would stage a provocation against me. I know that 
what happened to me is the result of provocation 

I knew that from the person who followed me. I read 
my verdict in his eyes when he followed me to the sub- 
way. I knew my verdict as I signed the protocol at the po- 
lice station, in which it was stated that I had committed a 
crime under Article 190. “You fool,” said the policeman, 
“if you had kept your mouth shut, you could have lived 
peacefully.” He had no doubt that I was doomed to lose 
my liberty. Well, perhaps he is right and I am a fool. 

The pretrial investigator, too, acted as though every- 
thing was a foregone conclusion, He collected only those 
facts that he considered necessary. As for the trial itself, 
the official procedures were violated, Our friends were not 
allowed in. My wife was admitted only with great diffi- 
culty. There are people here who surely have less right to 
be here than our friends. 

The prosecutor reversed the sense of Article 125 of the 
Constitution [which guarantees freedom of speech and as- 
sembly and other civil rights so long as they serve the in- 
terests of the working people]. He said that liberties are to 
be enjoyed only if they work in the interests of the state. 
But it is in the interests of socialism and of the workers 
that people are given these rights 

Prosecutor interrupts to complain that this argument is 
not relevant 

LITVINOV: This is relevant. Who is to judge what is in 
the interest of socialism and what is not? Is it perhaps the 
prosecutor, who spoke with admiration, almost with ten- 
derness, of those who beat us up and insulted us? This is 
what I find ominous. Evidently it is such people who are 
supposed to know what is socialism and what is counter-rev- 
olution. This is what I find terrible, and that is why 1 
went to Red Square. That is what I have fought against 
and what I shall continue by all lawful methods known to 
me to fight against for the rest of my life 
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BRAZIL 
Edging Toward the Brink 


There are soldiers 
armed but not loved 
Mostly lost with their 
weapons in their hands 
In_ the barracks they 
learn the old lesson 
Of dying for the country 
and living for nothing. 


who are 


There is hunger on the 
great plantations 

And desperation marching 
through the streets 





But still they take the flower 
as their strongest refrain 
And believe that flowers 
can overcome the cannon 
When he wrote those words and set 
them to music last month, Brazilian 
Composer Geraldo Vandré had more 
than a song in his heart. He comes 
from the nation’s impoverished North- 
east, and he gave voice in Caminhando 
(Walking) to the growing impatience of 
millions of Brazilians with the way the 
military is running—or not running— 
the country. Overnight Caminhando be- 
came a hit. Taunting the regime, Bra- 
zilians sang it in the streets, hummed it 
in the favelas, and pushed it for an in- 


ternational prize 
The military hated the words. “A sub- 
versive lyric,” said General Luis de 


Franéa Oliveira, Rio’s secretary of pub- 
lic security. “A musical cadence of the 
Mao Tse-tung type that can easily serve 
as the anthem for student street dem- 
onstrations.” In a fit of anger, police in 
Rio’s main street arrested one group of 
youths merely for listening to Camin- 
hando outside a record shop. 





Without Miracles. That ridiculous 
act reflects the tension that grips Brazil 
these days. A vast majority of Bra- 
zilians applauded the overthrow of Left- 
ist Joao Goulart in 1964, and the clean- 
up started by the new military-backed 
regime of General Humberto Castello 
Branco was obviously necessary. When 
War Minister Arthur Costa e Silva was 
elected President by Congress in 1966, 
Brazilians listened to his promise to “hu- 
manize” the bureaucracy, promote a 
“Year of Education” and declare war 
on inflation. He did manage to slash 
the annual rate of inflation from 40% 
to 25%. The nation’s gross national 


PARADE 


PICTORIAL 


POLICE ROUND UP UNIVERSITY OF BRASILIA PROTESTERS 
One little impulse leads to another. 


product edged up by 5%. Brazil's trade 
in coffee, cotton and other agricultural 
products came into balance. 

But Costa e Silva held down the 
cost of living at great cost to himself. 
“We went through 1967 without any 
miracles,” the President says. “I prefer 
a sure and measured success.” Maybe 
some miracles are needed. Brazil should 
be taking off economically; it is barely 
holding its own, Education is a sham- 
bles: half of the population remains il- 
literate, and there is no room at the 
university for two of every three stu- 
dents who pass the entrance exam. 
Workers who earn only $40 a month 
must spend a fourth of that on bus 
fares to get to their jobs. 

Continuing censorship, the military's 
failure to fulfill its promise of popular 
elections, the denial of political rights 
to hundreds of politicians and intel- 
lectuals have turned the public sour 
and left the country edgy. Here is a re- 
port on the situation from TIME Cor- 
respondent William Forbis 

In Sao Paulo, the National Students 
Union (UNE), outlawed by the military 


government, was playing cops-and- 
mouse with security police. No one 
had forgotten last summer’s mass dem- 
onstrations (TIME, July 5). From all 
over Brazil, 739 student leaders de- 
scended on a remote farm in the heart 
of the artichoke country 40 miles south- 
west of Sao Paulo. As Police Com- 
missioner Otavio Camargo later de- 
scribed the scene, “Boys and girls were 
heaped up in the farmhouse, sleeping 
in canvas beds or on the floor, and 
since there wasn’t enough room in the 
house, many took cover in corrals. 
There were pigs in one pen, people in 
the next.” The youths had planned to 
meet at 7 a.m., elect new officers and 
melt away, but neighboring peasants 
tipped off police. Breezing past a warn- 
ing shot fired by a student sentinel, 
Sao Paulo cops rounded up all 739, 
carted them off in trucks and Jeeps 
and slapped them into jail. After ques- 
tioning, most of the students were re- 
leased and sent back home, but activist 
leaders of the movement were detained 
and will be indicted under “the law of 
national security.” 

Sao Paulo's influential Jornal da 
Tarde declared such a mass arrest of 
benefit only to those “who fight to in- 
stall a totalitarian regime in the coun- 
try.” In Rio, 200 students invaded the 
Education Ministry offices on Flamengo 
Beach, They grabbed books and pieces 
of scenery belonging to the National 
Theater Conservatory and heaved the 
lot out of office windows. They blocked 
traffic and collected tolls on an ad- 
jacent expressway. In Fortaleza, police 
broke up student demonstrations with 
what they called “family-size” night- 
sticks. In Sao Paulo, the students’ mid- 
night skulkers sprayed “UNE” in paint 
on sidewalks and cars. 

Communist Hunters. Irked by the 
government's seeming inability to curb 
the protesters, rightist vigilante groups 
have taken on the task. Roman Cath- 
olic laymen have formed a “society for 
the defense of tradition, family and 
property” and collected 1.5 million sig- 
natures on a petition to Pope Paul warn- 
ing against leftist infiltration among Bra- 
zilian priests. One group, calling itself 
the “Communist-Hunting Command” 
has fanned across the nation. The vig- 
ilantes have invaded even the theater, 
most of whose producers and actors 
sympathize with the left. In the midst 
of one performance of the theater-of-vi- 
olence satire Roda Viva, a whistle blew 
and men armed with clubs, pistols and 
boxing gloves rose on signal, smashed 
chairs, cudgeled the audience and ac- 
tors, ripped up the scenery, stripped 
the leading lady and sent her scurrying 
nude into the street. 

One little impulse leads to another. 
Police stormed into the campus of Bra- 
silia to arrest five students wanted for 
“subversion.” The cops cracked heads 
as they moved from classroom to lab. 
Rising in Congress to protest the police 
conduct, Marcio Moreira Alves, one of 
the few remaining opposition Deputies, 
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Black Label Scot 


YEARS “194 OLD 


It can be a small way of paying yourself back 
for all the years of struggle it took to get where you are. 











America is presently occupied by about 
4% million foreign cars. 


Which is exactly why we built the Rambler. This comes from things like welding 


Most foreign cars get extraordinary 
mileage. 


We don’t do so badly either. Almost 24 miles a couple of pieces. 


to the gallon 
in the Mobil Gas Economy Run. 
Also like the foreigners, the Rambler 
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American Motors’ Rambler, the only car 





has a certain reputation for being a tough 
little number. 


the body and frame into one unit, 
instead of just bolting together 


But the Rambler is built for America. 
Which means it seats six regular sized 
Americans. Comfortably. The typical 
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foreigner holds only four. 

The Rambler has a 6-cylinder, 
128-horsepower engine. Giving you the 
power and maneuverability you want 
on American turnpikes. 

It also has a turning circle 

of only 36 feet—exactly 

the same as the smaller foreigner. 

The Rambler has more 
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than twice the trunk space. A bigger 
battery. A wider track. 

A higher price. 

But not much higher. 

The Rambler is the lowest priced car 
made in America‘ 

In fact, there may be only one thing 
the Rambler lacks. 

It’s not especially ugly. 








Our supreme achievement: 


a watch 


that doesn’t tick. 


Actually, it’s not a watch. 
It’s the Accutron’ timepiece. 

It doesn’t work like a 
watch because it has no bal- 
ance wheel, no mainspring, 
no hairspring. 

We left those parts out of 
Accutron because they can 
makea watchrun fastor slow. 

We've replaced all that bal- 
ance wheel business witha 
tiny tuning fork that hums. 

The tuning fork vibrates 
360 times a second. 

No watch that ticks deals 


with a second that precisely. 
The best a ticking watch can 
do is divide a second into 5 or 
10 parts. 

The tuning fork’s uncanny 





precision makes Accutron so 
nearly perfect that we can 
guarantee accuracy to within 
60 seconds a month.” 

And many owners say they 
don’t lose that in a year. 

If you look into an 
Accutron timepiece, you 
won't see the same things 
going on in there that go on 
in your ticking watch. But 
don’t be alarmed. 

It’s all part of our anti-tick 
movement, 


ACCUTRON'byBULOVA 
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proposed a public boycott of the In- 
dependence Day military parades. Duly 
insulted by this, the Ministers of the 
Army, Air Force and Navy then moved, 
with President Costa e Silva's assent, 
to cashier Alves for abusing “his polit 
ical rights.” To some observers, it looked 
like the first step in a military effort to 
close down Congress 

The Absent One. In such an at- 
mosphere, even conservative churchmen 
like Agnelo Cardinal Rossi of Sao Pau- 
lo have been forced to take sides. Per- 
turbed by the military's deportation of 
a worker-priest for taking part in a 
strike last summer, the cardinal point- 
edly refused to join Costa e Silva's 
birthday celebrations earlier this month 
and rejected the National Order of Mer- 
it that the President had offered him 

And what is Costa e Silva doing in 
all this? Somehow, he seems far above 
all the diverse battles. “The great ab- 
sent one.” Senator Mario Martins la- 
beled him. “The great shadow.” At 66, 
the President thinks of himself as a 
kind of national grandfather, protecting 
both the savings and the morals of the 
country from a very real leftist threat 
He remains aloof and distressingly out 
of touch: he does not seem to hear the 
words of Caminhando 


JAPAN 
Spiritual Bridge 


He is called a “human treasure” by 
his fellow Japanese, and few authors 
have so compellingly evoked the subtle 
precise beauty of his homeland. His 
prose is clear, deceptively simple; yet 
the images scattered through his nar- 
ratives link together to produce deep, 
sudden insight into the souls of his char 
acters—and of Japan. Until last week, 
however, Yasunari Kawabata was all 
but unknown in the West. Then, to the 
surprise of many, he was awarded this 
year’s Nobel Prize for literature for his 
contributions, as the citation put it, to 
the “spiritual bridge spanning between 
East and West.” 

He was the first Japanese ever to 
win the literary award and the first 
Asian to be so honored since 1913, 
when the Indian poet Rabindranath Ta- 
gore was selected. Kawabata, 69, 
stepped into the limelight calmly. “I 
fecl I am very lucky,” he told the call 
er who brought the news. “It is a great 
honor.” Later, he showed concern that 
“too great a fuss” might be made. “For 
authors,” he said, “honors can some- 
times become unbearable burdens.” 

Kawabata is well aware of life’s bur 
dens. He was born in Osaka in 1899, 
and his father died when he was two 
His mother died the following year, 
and he was placed in the care of his 
grandparents. By the time he was 16, 
they were dead as well. 

He writes slowly and meticulously 
He began perhaps his best-known work, 
Snow Country, in 1934 and did not con- 
sider it completed until 1947. A_bit- 
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tersweet, erotic story of the doomed 
affair of a deteriorating geisha and a 
Tokyo dilettante, the novel shows Ka- 
wabata at his best, sensually describing 
the darker aspects of life, suffering, love 
and death. Both Snow Country and 
the later, highly praised Thousand 
Cranes have been published in the U.S 
and Europe. But many of his score of 
novels are barely known abroad. 

A Habit of His. For the Western 
reader, Snow Country provides a key 
to the lesser-known regions of Japanese 
life. Particularly evocative are Kawa- 
bata’s descriptions of the look of Japan 
“The solid, integral shape of the moun 
tain, taking up the whole of the eve- 
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AUTHOR KAWABATA 
Key to the lesser-known regions. 


ning landscape there at the end of the 
plain, was set off in a deep purple 
against the pale light of the sky.” His 
eye for physical description is sharp 
“Her skin, suggesting the newness of a 
freshly peeled onion or perhaps a lily 
bulb, was flushed faintly, even to the 
throat.” 

He can be quietly amusing: “ ‘One Is 
bigger than the other.’ She cupped her 
breasts lightly in her hands, ‘I suppose 
that’s a habit of his—one side only.’ ” 
Kawabata is keenly aware of Japan's 
historical heritage: “The houses were 
built in the style of the old regime. No 
doubt they were there when provincial 
lords passed down this north-country 
road.” History, sensuality and the land 
—all interweave to suggest rather than 
state the uniqueness of his vision. 

The slight, grey-haitred Kawabata ts 
married, with an adult daughter and a 
Japanese-style home in the ancient 
Samurai capital of Kamakura as well 
as a Westernized cottage in the moun- 
tain resort of Karuizawa. He avoids pol- 
itics and concentrates instead, as the 
Nobel selection committee put it, “on 


the essence of the Japanese mind.” It 
was somehow fitting that his selection 
came on the 100th anniversary of the 
Meiji Restoration, which marked long- 
secluded Japan’s entry into the modern 
world. 


THE NETHERLANDS 
Another Country Heard From 


By all accounts there are plenty of 
Americans who have decided not to 
vote at all in next month's presidential 
election—and lots of others who wish 
they did not feel that they have to 
Across the Atlantic, however, there is a 
band of Dutchmen who would like 
nothing better than to help pick the 
next President of the U.S. Since they 
cannot. they have formed a group called 
Aktie (for Action) Precedent to try to 
influence U.S. votes 

At the heart of their effort is an IBM- 
supervised mock election sampling the 
presidential choices (including Senator 
Eugene McCarthy) of 4,000 presumably 
representative Hollanders, Says Hen- 
drik Jan Diekerhof, 58, a retired Dutch 
army chaplain who runs Aktie: “The ac 
tual voting electorate in the U.S. ts no 


more than 14% of the world popu 
lation. That 14° decides for us tn mat- 
ters of war and peace, racial relations 


and the fight against poverty. The U.S 
President meddles in our affairs. We 
should meddle in his.” 

Aktie got its start early last summer, 
and has since attracted the support of 
Dutch labor and_ political 
groups of the center and non-Com- 
munist left. Dickerhof himself is a men- 
ber of the Dutch Labor Party exec 
utive, and active in the New Left. He 
and other Aktie leaders have organized 
street theaters, panels and teach-ins in 
hired halls all over The Netherlands 
during the past few weeks, Last week 
in Driebergen, near Utrecht, one lis- 
tener wondered why Aktie was not mak- 
ing similar efforts with the Soviet 
Union. Diekerhof answered: “We do 
not know how to influence the Krem 
lin. We have always been against what 
goes on there, and Czechoslovakia 
shows how right we are. But we are 
also against what is happening now on 
the other side. There we can raise our 
voice, so we do.” 

Diekerhof and most of AAte are crit 
ical of the outgoing Administration's 


religious, 


Viet Nam policies. To support the 
movement, Aktie has sold more than 
30,000 copies of a 55-page booklet 


called The White House-to-House Plan, 
which takes positions akin to those of 
Senator McCarthy and denounces Viet 
Nam as a “dirty war.” The booklet’s 
back page is a multiple-choice ques- 
tionnaire for mailing to the New York 


Times, and most of those who have 
sent it in share Aktie’s views, Dieker- 
hof insists, however, that Aktie is not 


anti-American. “The McCarthyites are 
our friends,” he says. “They represent 
the other America to us.” 
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John Kenneth Galbraith, peripatetic 
ambassador, author, political adviser 
and now Harvard, took 
the occasion of his 60th birthday for a 
bit of mental 
shan't be 


professor at 


meandering. On age: “I 
sorry when men begin to 
refer to me as old. But I'll be awfully 
sorry when women do.” On 
“Don’t go near any political headquar- 
ters. Except for a stirring at 
ume, they're a kind of grim repository 
of people who like politics and can't 
get jobs elsewhere.” On the Washington 
scene: “No tourist should leave Wash 
ington without seeing the late 19th cen- 
tury museum pieces tn the Senate.” 


politics 


election 


Balloons cascaded down, toilet paper 
unfurled, honked and mu- 
sical instruments tootled away as Actor 
Peter Ustinov was installed as the first 
Rector of the University of Dundee by 
Queen Mother Elizabeth. He then 
turned his attention to a wry 40-min 
ute speech dealing in part with the foi- 
bles of Yankee politics Said Rector 
Ustinov: “We may feel safer in the 
hands of Mr. Nixon whose smile, un- 
like that of Mr. Humphrey, seems to 
be formed by the pull of an invisible 
bit, as ambition tugs at the reins before 
the final hurdle. Or we may be in 
fluenced by the frailty of 
Agnew, who has committed so many in 
discretions in so short a span of time 
that his capacity for them must be as- 
cribed to a gift rather than a vice. The 
Agnew and the ecstasy 


was horns 


Governor 


To celebrate the opening of his chi 
chi men’s shop, Fashion Designer Ber 
nard Lanvin threw a bash at Brasserie 
Bofinger, one of the newest In res 





DANIELE GAUBERT 
Rumors can flop. 
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THE DUCHESS OF WINDSOR 
Chichi shop. 


taurants in Paris. It was a time for the 


boys to shine, but it was an aging lady 
of 72 who stole the show. The Duchess 
of Windsor, looking slim as ever in 
her well-above-the-knee sequin outfit, 
wowed the crowd by dancing the Jerk 
with her host 


Actress Daniéle Gaubert was in 
Rome filming Camille 2,000, a futuristic 
Dumas fils’ classic, and gos 
sip columnists made the most of every 
rumor about her life and hard times 
with ex-husband, Rhadamés Trujillo. 
The trigger-tempered playboy son of 
the late Dominican dictator had held 
her a virtual prisoner of love at his Eu 
ropean 
or so the 


version of 


estiles for almost five years 
Then the ro 


mantic legend began to falter, as Dan 


Stories went 
i¢le missed her cue and told reporters 
“Its true that my husband wanted me 
France and 
against my will 


itis what I wanted to do, too.” 


to live on his estates in 


Spain, but it was not 





Pity the drama critic, always 


the observer 


poor 
never the 

And imagine the hap 
New York Times Critic 
Clive Barnes upon seeing a colleague 
not only participating but achieving 
greatness of sorts in the role. It hap 
pened while Barnes was covering Par 
adise Now, a Living Theater production 
designed (among other things) to break 
down the barriers between audience and 
actors. During the performance, the 
players strip down to what Barnes de 
scribes as “skimpy yet adequate bikini 
like covering.” Even before they did, 
the barrier broke. Up stood Fellow Crit- 
ic Richard Schechner, editor of the 
Drama Review, champion of audience 


onee removed, 
player on stage 


py wonder of 





participation. As Barnes tells it: “Mr 
Schechner—to the everlasting glory of 
his profession—stripped completely, an 
action I had never previously observed 
from any of my other colleagues, al 
though Mr. Schechner was, in fairness, 
wearing a mustache.” 

Trouble was piling up in London for 
Beatle John Lennon and _ his Japanese 
girlfriend Yoko Ono. First their 
new album, Tite Virgins 
featuring on the cover a rear-view pho- 
to of John and Yoko in the nude 
Read the proposed ad 
God's children 
they 


was 


record Two 


“It's just two of 
singing and looking 
were when they were 
a little older.” British music 
magazines refused album ads showing 
the cover. Then the couple was nabbed 
and charged with possession of mar 
which Lennon 
as a “harmless giggle.” 


much as 
born, only 


ijuana, once described 


Paris was packed for the premiére 
of the new Rex Harrison film, A Flea 
in Her Ear with a lengthy list of no 
tables including Maria Callas, Dewi Su 
karno, and, of Dick and Liz 
An aspiring young French actress like 
Geneviéve Gilles, 20, would ordinarily 
be lost in that flashy crowd. But Gen- 
evitve arrived on the arm of Darryl F. 
Zanuck, 66, who has promoted the ca 


course, 


reers of such stars as Bella Darvi, Ju 
lictte Greco and Irina Demick. And 
Zanuck has already made Genevieve 


something of a star. He directed the 23 


minute short, The World of 
that preceded Flea on the program, 
and Genevieve was the film’s only per- 
former. That may not be much of a 
step up the movie ladder but with Dar- 
ryl’s help, who knows? 


Fashion 





GENEVIEVE & ZANUCK 
En route to the top? 
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SILVA THINS 


THE IMPOSSIBLE CIGARETTE 


LOWEST IN 'TAR’ AND NICOTINE 
OF ALL 100’s. LOWER THAN 
MOST KINGS 


YET BETTER TASTE 
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Fy rN 
ok American Jobaceclimpany ‘ACCORDING TO LATEST 
U.S. GOVERNMENT FIGURES 








EDUCATION 





PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The Use and Misuse of Power 

For the third time since the start of 
the school year on Sept. 9, most of 
New York City’s public schools were 
shut down—in large measure owing to 
the actions of one man. At the urging 
of its belligerent president, Albert 
Shanker, the United Federation of 
Teachers again walked out on strike; 
more than 50,000 teachers abruptly 
abandoned their classrooms in the lat- 
est battle over the city’s ill-planned ef- 
forts at school decentralization. 

Before the week ended, everyone was 
shouting angrily at everyone else. Those 


system. Like New York, they are try- 
ing or considering experiments in de- 
centralization, and some of the argu- 
ments for such experiments are per- 
suasive. Citywide school boards tend to 
become remote and impersonal; parents, 
particularly in ghetto areas, want more 
and more to have a say in choosing 
teachers for their children. Yet the prob- 
lem of how to delegate powers to local 
boards without disrupting a whole sys- 
tem can be staggering. 

New York's trouble began after a 
neighborhood governing committee in 
the Ocean Hill-Brownsville section of 
Brooklyn summarily transferred teach- 
ers because they were supposedly try- 





a 


U.F.T. TEACHERS VOTING 
Three strikes—and the children are out. 


teachers who crossed the picket lines 
in an effort to keep some 400 of the 
city’s 900 schools limping along with 
skeleton staffs ran into a bitter barrage 
of invective. “Commies!” “Fascists!” 
“Nazi Lovers!” “Nigger Lovers!” shout- 
ed the highly confused strikers, many 
of them veterans of years of tortured 
teaching in the city’s ghetto schools. 
Mayor John Lindsay, wearing a yar- 
mulke, was jeered and insulted in a 
Brooklyn synagogue by a teacher-dom- 
inated audience as he tried to explain 
his stand on the strike. Shanker him- 
self was shouted off the stage at a Man- 
hattan meeting by a highly vocal crowd 
of black parents, who called him a 
white racist. 

Vomit from Hell. The issue reaches 
beyond New York. Washington, Phil- 
adelphia, Milwaukee and other large cit- 
ies are also grappling with the problem 
of how to run a sprawling urban school 
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ing to sabotage the experiment. The 
committee was never able to document 
its harsher charges, but it stubbornly re- 
fused to back down, and hired its own 
nonunion instructors, The city’s central 
school board finally suspended the 
Ocean Hill committee and its admin- 
istrator, Rhody McCoy, because it re- 
fused to return the unwanted teachers 
to their regular duties. The move seemed 
to ease the crisis. The teachers were 
grudgingly accepted in seven of Ocean 
Hill's cight schools, and attendance 
throughout the citywide system returned 
almost to normal. 

But in Ocean Hill’s heavily 
and Puerto Rican Junior High School 
271, the controversial teachers were ha 
rassed by the nonunion staff. One act- 
ing principal, herself a Negro, claimed 
that she was confronted and threatened 
in her office by outside militants and 
later intimidated by Ocean Hill Com- 


Negro 


mittee Chairman the Rev. C. Herbert 
Oliver—a charge Oliver dismissed as 
“a vicious lie, vomited from the jaws 
of hell.” 

In an effort to cool tempers, School 
Superintendent Bernard Donovan or- 
dered J.H.S. 271 closed for two days, 
while he held meetings with the school’s 
faction-torn faculty. Then Shanker shat- 
tered Donovan's efforts by barging into 
one of the meetings, and demanding 
that the union should be represented. 
Donovan gave up, ordered the school re- 
opened and gave its principal the right 
to assign the challenged teachers to non- 
classroom chores. With that, Shanker 
called for a strike. Only 8,000 of the 
U.F.T.’s 55,000 members bothered to 
vote to approve a walkout, but most of 
them dutifully stayed away from class. 
A U.F.T. rally outside City Hall drew 
a surprising 40,000 supporters, who pa- 
raded with signs and cheered Shanker’s 
hysterical statement: “We are not about 
to let our schools be taken over by 
Nazi types and gangsters.” 

In the Window. The U.F.T. took 
newspaper ads to claim that its fight 
was really against “vigilantism, hate 
propaganda and terror in the schools.” 
No doubt extremists in Ocean Hill had 
recklessly and needlessly inflamed the 
situation, No doubt the union had a 
point when it argued that its members 
stood to lose painfully gained job se- 
curity if local committees were totally 
free to hire and fire teachers. Yet many 
New Yorkers were outraged by Shank- 
er’s own extremist rhetoric and by his 
arrogance in tying up the entire 1,100,- 
000-pupil system over a dispute at one 
school 

Some union teachers cooperated with 
aroused parents in setting up emergency 
classes outside the schools. At P.S. 41 
in an affluent Lower Manhattan neigh- 
borhood, 540 students attended classes 
in churches, settlement houses and col- 
leges. At the elite Bronx High School 
of Science, parents and nonstriking 
teachers forced open a basement win- 
dow to enter and conduct classes. Par- 
ents who did break into schools were 
advised by Board Member Galamison 
to “sleep-in to be sure the schools re- 
open on Monday.” 

Generally, it was the black neigh- 
borhoods, where parents have long been 
accused of apathy toward education, 
that struggled hardest to keep their 
schools going. At P.S. 134 in an im- 
poverished area of Manhattan’s Lower 
East Side, dozens of parents led some 
250 children past pickets to conduct 
classes. Their attitude was expressed by 
a sign: THREE STRIKES AND OUR CHIL- 
DREN ARE OUT. WHY? 

Unimpressed by the growing oppo- 
sition to his strike, Shanker stepped up 
his demands; for the first time he in- 
sisted that the whole Ocean Hill- 
Brownsville experiment in community 
control be considered a failure and dis- 
solved, He was also angered at Lindsay 
for appointing outspoken advocates of 
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Little devils™ 
make wonderful pictures 


. 
cB 


Little angels, too. 





Those Halloween pictures that say ‘‘Boo!’’ are a joy to 
have. But pictures that whisper ‘‘Shhh’’ have a special charm 
of their own. And youc ant ake them any day in the year. 

Just be sure, though, it’s Kodak film you’re using. Because 

that’s the film everything comes out best on. Any day. 


“Remember the Day...in Pictures % 


Chevrolet introduces 1969. 
We learn a lot about building 


cars by building trucks. 


And vice versa. 
Now, a ’69 Camaro looks about 
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Series 60 Chevrolet Truck 


as much like a truck as a Las Vegas 


chorus girl does. 
But in strength and power, they 


have things in common. 
A Camaro’s body is all-welded 





steel, protected from corrosion. 
Its new V8 has thicker bulk- 
heads, firmer crankshaft clampings 
The cooling fan is more durable. 
So are the universal joints. 





"69 Camaro SS Sport Coupe 


And the power available works 
up from 140 hp to 325 hp. 

But the specifics may not mean 
as much as one ride would. 

Camaro feels as solid as any cat 


you've ever driven. 

It corners flat and steady. And 
a slight nudge of that accelerator 
pedal is all it takes to get, and keep, 
you moving. 





There are other sportsters. It’s 
just too bad for them that Chevro- 


let had to come 
along and make Ponevnousts 
one, too. 


Putting you first, keeps us first. 





















Amt it a grand and glorious feeling? 


Four and a half years ago, when we crossed the border, there were no brass bands 
to greet us. No ticker tape parades. 
Of course, in Canada they had been enjoying our whisky for years. 
But in the States, Canadian Whisky drinkers had long before committed them- 
selves to other brands. 
“Canadian go home,” they said. 
But no son of Lord Calvert would stand for that. 


; ' We just couldn't understand why anyone would settle for so 
*% small a choice. 


And, you see, we'd done our homework. 

We'd blended fine whiskies from our five individual distill- 
eries to bring you a Canadian that approached perfection. 

Now, an astonishing number of whisky drinkers are switch- 
ing to Canadian Lord Calvert. 
Isn't that grand? 





decentralization to the school board. 
Two of them, John Doar, former fed- 
eral civil rights prosecutor, and the Rev 
Milton A. Galamison, a Negro who 
has led school boycotts, were elected 
president president of the 
board 

Conscientious Objector. By now, the 
boiling controversy has become an open 
struggle for power by the U.F.T., which 
fears that control of the schools is mov- 
Ing from the city’s central board to 
local committees, and that the union is 
being weakened in the process. As he 
fights to protect his union, Albert 
Shanker is demonstrating that he is a 
shrewd and sophisticated student of the 
uses of power. A onctime Ph.D 
didate in philosophy at Columbia, he is 
an admirer of Elijah Jordan, an ob- 
scure American philosopher who argued 
that institutions, not individuals, mold 


and vice 


can 





SHANKER 
Unions are for nose-punching. 


a society’s values. Shanker says he drift 
ed toward the U.F.T. because it is an in 
stitution with “a power concept.” 

His own understanding of how one 
can be victimized by a lack of power, 
says Shanker, stems from his days as a 
Yiddish-speaking boy in a non-Jewish 
neighborhood of Queens, where other 
kids called him a “Christ-killer.” Once 
they even tied a rope around his neck 
and tried to hang him. At the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, he bicycled six miles 
daily to the campus because, he claims, 
closer quarters were all “listed for 
WASPS, right there in the official uni 
versity housing bureau.” Looking back, 
it scems almost inevitable that he be 
came a political activist. As chairman 
of the Socialist Study Club at Illinois, 
Shanker devoted his extracurricular 
lume to increasing attendance at club 
functions from an average IS to 
500; he helped Socialist Norman Thom- 


ot 


as draw a bigger crowd than either 
Tom Dewey or Harry Truman in the | 
1948 presidential campaign. He pick- | 


eted Urbana’s segregated movie houses 
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Dro 
this name 
on your 


e- 
drop 














Brand-name- 
dropping is a particularly 
annoying form of name- 
dropping because it’s 
practiced exclusively by 
your friends. 

When you urge your dinner guests to have a little more 
Romanée-Conti with the roast, it’s because you want them to enjoy the taste of 
great Burgundy, not because you're trying to impress them with the name. 
But when your friend casually tells you that his new yaw! was custom-built by 
Abeking and Rasn.ussen, his motivation is obvious. (Who asked him, anyway?) 

Well, we have something for both you and such friends. 

For you who care only about fine music, beautifully reproduced, 
we have a new solid-state stereo compact. It includes an 80-watt (EIA) stereo 
amplifier, a high-sensitivity FM stereo tuner with Field Effect Transistors and 
Integrated Circuits, a genuinely hi-fi AM tuner, professional controls, a 4-speed 
automatic turntable with magnetic stereo cart ridge, and a pair of 2-way 
acoustic-suspension speaker systems. It performs like a much larger stereo 
system and costs only $329.95. 

For your friends, we have our name. The Fisher. 
Stereo of kings, princes, captains of industry, symphony 
conductors and other intimidating people. A name guaranteed 
to strike fear in the hearts of brand-name-droppers. 

The full name of our new stereo 
compact is The Fisher 125.When you 
drop that on them, maybe they’li 
stop dropping on you. 


The Fisher 
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and restaurants. A pacifist, he registered 
for a time as a conscientious objector. 


All the Humiliations. As a substitute 
teacher in ghetto schools, Shanker was 
earning only $41 a week as late as 
1952. Teachers, he claims, were too ter 


rified of their autocratic supervisors to 
complain about poor pay and ill-treat 


ment; to help them, he became a full- 
time U.F.T. organizer. “Part of the early 
motivation of the U.F.T..” he says, “was 


to punch the administrators in the nose 


for all the humiliations teachers had 
es suffered.” 
fis ‘ When he was teaching, Shanker felt 
eae : that he had unusually good rapport 
‘ 
‘ 


ES ee eee 


i at with Negro pupils. But he discovered 
Le ‘eet that despite his best efforts, their ac 

a ademic progress was often slow. Thus 

mm his goal in seeking power for his union, 


he says. is not only to help the schools 
do “a hell of a lot more” for all stu 
dents, but to “shape the educational en 
vironment” by building alliances be 
tween teachers and the rest of the labor 
movement. “A lot of things we're try 
ing to do for kids can’t be done in the 
classroom, Kids who come to schoo! 
without any breakfast aren't going to 
learn one damn thing. We do more for 
them through the civil rights movement 
and the labor movement by affecting 
the context of their lives.” An active in 
tegrationist, Shanker was a charter 
member of CORE, and joined protests 
in Selma, Ala 

Shanker feels strongly enough about 
union solidarity to go to jail for it. He 
served 15 days last vear for leading a 
teachers’ strike in violation of state law, 
and he seems likely to wind up behind 
bars again. His faith in the future of 
the New York school system, however, 
An old-fashioned hand crank used to come on every seems less solid than his faith in the 
small postage machine. labor movement, which now pays him 
$16,750 a year. Last summer Shanker 
If you wanted to meter mail, you had to work at it. moved his family from Brooklyn to sub 


+ ALi urban Putnam County. There he owns 
Or go back to licking stamps. a $35,000 split-level house, sends his 


a see 


| 








We felt you deserved better. So we built the 9222 seven-year-old son, oldest of three chil 
‘ , - dren, to an untroubled school that has 
Postage Meter Machine. It’s electrically operated. only six Negro students 


j Se Like Lynching. Shanker still insists 
Like the old crank-powered machines, the 9222 that “there should be decentralization, 


is small and low priced. But it meters your mail with and there will be. But we cannot have 


districts in which white people are 
the push of a button. Very easy. Very modern. tauaht to hate black people. and in 


Just pop an envelope into the feed. The machine which black people are taught to throw 

: Molotov cocktails. Even if 100% of a 

stamps (1¢ to $9.99) and seals simultaneously, then community wants to fire teachers with 
ejects the envelope into a stacker. out due process, it’s exactly the same 
as 100% of the citizens of Mississipp! 

When you want parcel post tape for packages, voting to legalize lynching. Teachers 


have civil rights, too.” 


simply insert a tape in ; 
ply ert a tape pad! stead of a letter Unfortunately for Shanker and his 


If an old-fashioned crank is one postage machine teachers, many of the people directly at 
t t of iI Fri fected—the city’s schoolchildren—do not 
part you want no part of, call your nearest Friden consider the U.F.T. motives all that 


office for a demonstration of the 9222. Or write Fri- lofty. Konnie Karopoulis, 17, a junior 


: : at Central Commercial High, was speak 
iforni ; g 
den, Inc., San Leandro, California 94577 ing for most of her fellow students 


Friden when she said “Shanker is just using 
omsionor SINGER us as guinea pigs. It's O.K. for these 
. Sraerse menowes teachers to be parading around—they’ve 
already got their education, But we 

haven't, and it isn’t fair.” 
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It takes a week to make the car. And 3 years to make the mechanic. 
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MODERN LIVING 





FASHION 


Instant Originals 

Fashion this fall seems to be the 
work of the Madwoman of Chaillot 
Plus elements of a rummage sale, a 
fancy-dress party, and that haphazard 
art form based on “found objects.” 

The “little nothing” black dress will 
no longer do, even if it carries a fa- 
mous designer's label. Today a woman 
is expected to design herself, assembling 
on her body a collage of bright colors, 
sensuous textures and glittering acces- 
sories. There are jeweled vests, billowing 
felt capes, balloon pants, plus pounds 
of false jewelry, ribbons, scarves, belts 
and chains—anything that can be com 


MOTT 
One 


bined to create a fanciful costume of in 
dividuality and panache 

The new attitude is free and defiant 
“I don’t give a damn any longer what 
people think,” declares Manhattan Ca- 
reer Girl Pam Zauderer, 23. Not ex- 
actly a novel or revolutionary notion 
Sull, she was raised in Chanel suits 
picked out by her mother, and she now 
goes dining and dancing in pants—shag- 
gy tur ones for the gaucho look at a 
party given by Vogue Editor Diana 
Vreeland, fringed satin ones for the In 
dian look at a Four Seasons reception 
for Yves Saint Laurent. Post-Deb Cathy 
Macauley, 21, shows up in Manhattan 
tor the superformal opening of the Met 
ropolitan Opera season wearing black 
culottes, an extravagantly embroidered 
red vest and a leash borrowed from 
her cat as a necklace. “I was going to 
go barefoot,” says Cathy, “but I guess 
that's not right for the opera.” 

Take-Off Pants. The costume look 
or the “rich hippie” look, as it is some 
times known—is not just the prerogative 
of the young. Socialite-Artist Gloria 
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Vanderbilt Cooper, 44, is one devotee 
Greeting guests at her recent one-wom- 
an show in Washington, D.C., she wore 
silver lamé harem pants, matching vest, 
rhinestone earrings, bracelets, a brooch 
and six gold rings. “My dressing is a nat 
ural extension of my art,” says Gloria, 
who specializes in collages 

Much of the impetus comes from 
the exotic costumes dreamed up by 
youth, and the watchword is “Do your 
own thing.” The situation has traditional 
designers up tight. Old standard setters, 
like Balenciaga, have retired. Others, 
like Saint Laurent, reach for youth by 
focusing increasingly on less expensive 
ready-to-wear clothes. At 46, fatigued 


by the efforts that have kept him far 


PETER POLY MENAR 


SANT ANGELO 


ahead of other designers, Rudi Gern 
reich last week announced that he was 
taking a year off in order to refvesh him 
self. Says Gernreich, who championed 
the new attitude all along: “I feel that 
a woman must buy the basics from a 
boutique or designer, and then be able 
to do what she wants with scarves and 
chains. Women want to involve them 
selves with their clothes.” 

Relative newcomers are providing the 
best basics these days and usually at me 
dium prices ranging from $75 to $300 
Luba Marks, 45, a former dancer (first 
with the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 
in Paris, later in Broadway musicals, in 
cluding Annie Get Your Gun), went 
into the fashion business with her hus- 
band nine years ago. In 1965, she 
showed a collection of pants, and they 
have been her hallmark ever since 
Though Luba, who won a Coty Award 
for her designs last month, does not pre 
tend that she invented pants, no de- 
signer has worked with them more skill 
fully. As an ex-dancer, she likes their 
freedom. But she also likes variety: “No 





reason not to wear pants one day, a 
short skirt the next, a long one the fol- 
lowing day.” In her fall collection, Luba 
has pants with a tunic top. “If you get 
too hot,” she explains to customers, 
“go to the ladies’ room, remove the 
pants, and you emerge in tunic and 
tights—perfectly presentable.” 

Fur Levi's. “Girls need to design 
something that nobody else has, and 
now they can,” says Michael Mott, 27, 
successor to Betsey Johnson as chief de 
signer for Paraphernalia, Mott is all 
for the hippies, hence his American In- 
dian costume. But like many other 
young people, he is also tuned in to 
other cultures, as witness his fur 
trimmed midiskirts, borrowed from Per- 
sia. The same ts true for Deanna Lit- 
tell, 29, who finds ethnic inspiration in 
the costumes of Polish peasants and 





LITTELL 


way for the Establishment to be anti-Establishment 


Russian Cossacks; Gayle Kirkpatrick, 
34, who adapts the dress of Persian 
houris; Edie Gladstone, 39, who fan 
cies the look of Ukrainian dancers; and 
Bill Smith, 30, who does Cavalier styles 
in leather for Samuel Robert 

Gernreich observes: “It is the de 
signers Of accessories who are now as- 
cendant.” One case in point is Adolfo, 
35. Long exclusively a high-fashion mil 
liner, he has lately added a line of in 
terchangeable boutique clothes, which 
he sells to the likes of Gloria Van- 
derbilt Cooper, Jacqueline Kennedy and 
Mrs. William Paley. They take his “bits 
and pieces"—harem pants, long midi 
coats, shirts, vests and skirts—and com 
bine them into what Adolfo calls “the 
anti-Establishment way of dressing for 
the Establishment.” 

Another case in point is Count Gnior- 
gio di Sant'Angelo, 29, the costume-jew- 
elry designer noted for his gold-chain 
bikini. He thinks of himself as a Ren- 
aissance man, and not without some 
reason. He studied architecture in Flor- 
ence, industrial design in Barcelona, ce- 
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COSTUMES, COLORS ¢& CURIOSITIES 


. or, whatever happened to basic black? 

















Giancarlo Uzielli 
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miniskirt, with no new heights to 
conquer, has gone flamboyant in fabrics 
Dancer Suzanne Farrell, current day ling of 


the New York City Bal 
Center Plaza 


ves! 


ina mini 
and boots) made 
enhanced by red embroide 


designed by Edie Gladstone 


In the den of her Park Avenue 


Ford 


apartine 


née Anne 


peasant girls to wear at local fetes in mudd 


Squares. As adapted complete from apront 
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Reflecting the new atmosphere of feckless 
freedom, Singer Judy Collins drapes herself 
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Under the new dispensation, pants are not only pern 
but euileful provocative. Caterine Miinaire, free- 
er and sometime photographer, takes Sant’ Ar 
patchwork pants and jacket ($200) to a Connecticut 
estate where she rents a barn. Behind her are her 


mother and stepfather, Duke and Duchess of Bec 


k 


In town, Mrs. Francine Farkas wears pants (a sleek 


Luba jumpsuit, with ostrich-trimmed coat) to the Four 


Seasons restaurant. A onetime whiz kid as a Wa 
Street broker, she is now fashion director of 
Alexander's department store and married to its 


, : 
president, seen here chatting with a friend 


{ihe pre 


iew of her new movie 
(I Love You, Alice B. Toklas), Starlet 
Leigh Taylor-Young eschews cleavace for a 


Per sian-inspired costume by Adolfo 











ramics in Paris. He also studied with 
Picasso, drew cartoons for Walt Dis 
ney, designed hotel interiors in the Car 
ibbean. Now he has produced his first 
collection of clothes, including Levi-in 
ftail and patch 
work explosions of pure color, designed 





sptred pants suits in bro: 
so that individual pieces can be com 
bined in any number of ways. “The hip 
pies made people unafraid of going 
their own way,” says Sant'Angelo, “and 
now that they 





ve tasted this new free 
dom they will never conform again 

Uniformed Individuality. To Design 
er Edie Gladstone, the trend means the 
end of the “investment dress which 
costs so much that 4 woman feels she 
has to wear it repeatedly to justify the 
outlay. To TV Actress Kathryn Leigh 
Scott, 23, it means making her own 
clothes and rummaging through thrift 
shops for old materials and accessories 
Fashion Writer Caterine Milinaire. 25 
one of Manhattan's most creative dress 
ers, Is also a scavenger; her costume 
for a recent charity ball consisted of 
an old, loose-fitting Israeli dress that 
she picked up in London I guess I 
looked funny to a lot of people,” she 
says, “but 1 felt a hell of a lot better 
than they did 

Manhattan Socialite Chessie Rayner 
has gone tn for what she calls “the push 
pull type of dressing gladly spends 
eXtra moments before the mirror mak 
ing sure that the bits and pieces that 
she has combined for the particular o¢ 
casion really go together. Designer 
Sant'Angelo goes Chessie one better 
by inviting girls over to his apartment 





for dressing-for-the-party parties. The 
girls swap clothes freely, creating cos 





tumes for each other and parading 
around like little children turned loose 
in a grownup's closet. Sometimes, the 
designer admits sheepishly, they get so 
carried away with dressing that they 
never make the party 

There are other signs that the cos 


tume look may get out of hand. Sculp 





tress Marisol finds the speed with which 
costumes change puzzling and hard to 
keep up with. Ex-Model Wilhelmina 
worries because “I want to be a lady 
in the long run, not a teen-ager.” Al 
exander’s high-powered Fashion Direc 
tor Francine Farkas, who is responsible 
for the store’s considerable success in 
selling young people on the new way 
of dressing, nevertheless thinks that it 
can lead to “uniformed individuality 
meaning that the combination of wide 
legged pants, vests and chains has been 
overworked to the point where the wear 
ers all begin to look alike 

Perhaps so, tn the case of people 
with limited nerve and imagination. But 
for those with flair, fashion has seldom 
been more exciting Instant individu 
alism” is how Henri Bendel President 
Geraldine Stutz descr 





Xess What is hap 


pening, and she notes that it is also a 


sale way to dress. After all, she says 
‘no two people can really come out 
with the same combination, even if they 


use the same six or seven components 
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NORMAN, SMITH & CARLOS AT CEREMONY 
Others came for gold. 








THE OLYMPICS 
Black Complaint 


“Faster, Higher, Stronger” is the mot- 
to of the Olympic Games. “Angrier, nas- 
tier, uglier” better describes the scene 
in Mexico City last week. There, in the 
same stadium from which 6,200 pi- 
geons swooped skyward to signify the 
opening of the “Peace Olympics,” 
Sprinters Tommie Smith and John Car- 
los, two disaffected black athletes from 
the U.S. put on a public display of pet- 
ulance that sparked one of the most un- 
pleasant controversies in Olympic his- 
tory and turned the high drama of the 
games into theater of the absurd. 

Smith had just won the 200-meter 
dash in a record-breaking 19.8 sec. Car- 
los, his bearded teammate from San 
Jose State College, had finished third. 
Together, they turned up for the awards 
ceremony shoeless, wearing knee-length 
black stockings and a black glove on 
one hand (the right for Tommie, the 
left for John). Along with Australia’s 
Peter Norman, the second-place finisher, 
they mounted the victory pedestal to re- 
ceive their medals. Then, as the U.S. 
flag was raised and the band struck up 


Pride and Precocity 


WO more dissimilar Olympians 

would be hard to imagine. Al Oer- 
ter is 32 and white, a hulking 260- 
pounder who lives with his wife and 
two children on suburban Long Island 
and works as supervisor of the com- 
puter communications department at 
Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corp. 
Bob Beamon is 22, black and bearded, 
a gangling 160-lb. product of the streets 
of New York who attends the Uni 
versity of Texas at El Paso on a track 
scholarship—and says that he would 
rather be playing basketball. Last week 
in Mexico City, each in his own way 
demonstrated what the Olympic Games 
are all about. Oerter, the proud vet- 
eran, hurled the discus 212 ft. 64 in., 
five feet farther than he had ever thrown 
it in his life. He set a Games record 
and became the first trackman ever to 
win his event in four successive Olym- 
pics. Beamon, the precocious newcomer, 
competing in his first Olympics, leaped 
29 ft. 24 in. on his very first try, to 
smash the world long-jump record by 
an improbable margin of almost 2 ft. 

“There is a special inspiration at the 
Olympics,” says Oerter. It is an inspi- 
ration that has driven him to triumph 
over his own physical limitations. Not 
once has Oerter gone to an Olympics 
as a favorite. In 1956 at Melbourne, 
the U.S.’s Fortune Gordien was picked 
to win; in 1960 at Rome, Rink Babka, 
another American, expected to take the 
gold medal; in 1964 at Tokyo, Czecho- 
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slovakia’s Ludvik Danek was the reign- 
ing world record-holder. Last week the 
man to beat was the U.S.’s Jay Sil 
vester, who only a month before had 
broken the world mark with a_ pro- 
digious heave of 224 ft. 5 in. Oerter de- 
feated them all, despite the fact that 
ever since 1963 he has been suffering 
from a slipped cervical disc that causes 
him agony and forces him to wear a sur- 
gical collar when he competes. In the 
Olympics, however, he takes the collar 
off. “These are the Olympics,” he ex 
plains. “You die for them.” 

At Tokyo, Oerter had more than a 
bad neck to bother him; he was hem- 
orrhaging from a ripped rib cartilage, 
and still he set an Olympic mark of 
200 ft. 14 in. In Mexico City, he 
slipped in the rain-soaked discus ring 
and tore a thigh muscle. Relaxants and 
ice treatments numbed the pain for the 
finals, and on his third toss he won his 
fourth gold medal, Oerter immediately 
began thinking ahead to Munich in 
1972—and the possibility of a fifth t- 
tle. “I think I can continue to improve 
until I'm 40 or so,” he said 

° 

The Olympic long jump was sup 
posed to be a two-man contest between 
the U.S.’s Ralph Boston and Russia’s 
Igor Ter-Ovanesyan, coholders of the 
world record (27 ft. 42 in.). Beamon’s 
unpolished jumping style made purists 
shudder and write off as a fluke his in- 
door world record of 27 ft. 22 in. last 





The Star-Spangled Banner, the two 
black athletes bowed their heads and 
raised their gloved hands in a clenched- 
fist salute. A wave of boos rippled 
through the spectators as the pair left 
the field. Smith and Carlos responded 
by making interesting gestures at the 
stands, 

At a press conference later, the two 
men explained that the black stockings 
represented poverty; the black fists 
meant black power and black unity. 
Said Smith: “We are black and proud 
to be black. White America will say 
‘an American won,’ not ‘a black Amer- 
ican won.’ If it had been something 
bad, they would have said ‘a Negro.’ ” 
Added Carlos, somewhat disjointedly: 
“White people seem to think we're an- 
imals. I want people to know we're not 
animals, not inferior animals, like cats 
and rats. They think we're some sort 
of show horse. They think we can per- 
form and they will throw us some pea- 
nuts and say ‘Good boy, good boy.’ ” 

Effective but Petty. As a way of call- 
ing attention to racial strife in the U.S., 
the demonstration was undeniably ef- 
fective. But it was also painfully petty. 
East Germans, Russians, even Cubans, 


March, Sometimes he took off from 
his right foot, sometimes from his left. 
He often did not bother to count his 
strides on the approach. In the quali- 
fication trials, he fouled on his first 
two jumps and barely made it to the 
finals on his last try 

All of which hardly promised one of 
the most phenomenal single perform- 
ances in track and field history. In 
1935, Jesse Owens set a long-jump mark 
of 26 ft. 84 in. that stood for 25 years. 
Since 1960, Boston and Ter-Ovanesyan 
have between them broken the record 
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OERTER SETTING DISCUS MARK 
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all stand at attention when The Star- 
Spangled Banner or any other national 
anthem is played. Other equally mil 
itant U.S. black athletes were aghast at 
Smith and Carlos’ actions. “I came 
here to win a gold medal—not to talk 
about black power,” said Ohio's Willie 
Davenport next day after winning the 
110-meter high hurdles. He stood 
straight and tall and proud on the Olym 
pic pedestal. 

Embarrassed and angry, the U.S 
Olympic Committee met for four hours, 
then issued a strong reprimand to Smith 
and Carlos, and apologies to the In- 
ternational Olympic Committee, the 
Mexican Organizing Committee and the 
Mexican people. That might have end- 
ed the incident. But a month before 
the games opened, crusty, old Avery 
Brundage, 81, perennial chairman of 
the 1.0-C., had warned all competitors 
that no political demonstrations would 
be permitted. That challenge helped 
guarantee the trouble that came, and 
the 1.0.C. bullheadedly proceeded to 
make a bad scene worse. Unless U.S. of- 
ficials actually punished Smith and Car- 
los, the 1.0.C. threatened to expel the 
whole U.S. team from the Olympics. 
Reluctantly, the U.S. committee sus 
pended the two athletes from the team 
and ordered them to leave the Amer 


SS 


six times, but managed to increase it 
by a grand total of only 84 in. Then 
came Beamon. He charged down the 
runway and powered off the board, 
hands and arms flapping like a giant 
awkward bird. His body jackknifed, his 
legs spread-eagled before he slammed 
into the pit. When the scoreboard 
flashed the result, the crowd gasped 
with disbelief. Beamon sank to his 
knees, hands clasped in prayer. “I was 
thanking that man up there,” he ex- 
plained, “for letting me hit the ground 
right here.” 





BEAMON JUMPING TO RECORD 
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RUSSIA'S KURENTSOV WINNING WEIGHT LIFTING 
Nuggets outside the mother lode. 


tcan quarters at the Olympic Village 

Shocked by the extreme severity of 
the punishment, other U.S. athletes 
both black and white—rallied to Smith 
and Carlos’ defense. “This is terrible, 
awful,” said Highjumper Ed Caruthers, 
a Negro, “If Tommie and John have to 
g0 home,” said Sprinter Ron Freeman, 
“I think there will be a lot of guys 
going home.” “Some white ones too,” 
added Hammer Thrower Harold Con 
nolly. Most distraught by Smith and 
Carlos’ suspension was their close friend 
and fellow militant Lee Evans, favorite 
to win last week’s 400-meter dash at 
Mexico City. So shaken that he had to 
be helped onto a bus bound for the sta- 
dium from the Olympic Village, Evans 
recovered, won his race and shattered 
the world record with a clocking of 
43.8 sec. Behind him came two other 
U.S. blacks—Larry James and Ron 
Freeman—to give the U.S. its first 
sweep of the games 

“T wasn't going to run until John Car 
los told me I had to,” said Evans. But 
he was clearly not taking too many or 
ders. All three 400-meter runners wore 
black berets to the awards ceremony, 
and all three stood bareheaded at at- 
tention for their national anthem 


Records All Around 


The saddest thing about the ruckus 
raised by Tommie Smith and John Car- 
los was that it dulled the lustre of a su- 
perlative track and field meet in which 
the U.S. once again demonstrated that 
it is the world’s best. The Star-Span- 
gled Banner was played so often that it 
began to sound like The Stars and 
Stripes Forever 

As they kept the band working, 
Americans set record after record. Tex 
as’ strapping Randy Matson won the 
shotput and set an Olympic record of 
67 ft. 104 in.; California’s Bob Sea- 
gren soared to another new Olympic 
mark by clearing 17 ft. 84 in. in the 
pole vault. In the short dashes, Cali- 
fornia’s Jim Hines clocked 9.9 sec. in 
the men's 100 meters to tie his own 
pending world record, and Georgia's 
Wyomia Tyus won the women’s 100 in 
11 sec. flat. Then, in the field events, 


there was Al Oerter’s fourth straight dis 
cus victory and Bob Beamon’s incred 
ible long jump (see box) 

Swimming and diving were also dom- 
inated by the U.S. By week's end, 
three events had been held, and Amer 
icans had won all three—two of them. 
the men’s 400-meter freestyle relay and 
the women’s 400-meter medley relay, 
in world-record times. The U.S. bas- 
ketball team was still unbeaten, head- 
ing for a showdown with the Soviet 
Union. But there are 19 sports in the 
1968 Olympics—more than enough to 
give athletes from the rest of the world 
an opportunity to make their marks 
And they did. Four of the best so far: 
> Russia’s Victor Kurentsov, 27, a 
blond Soviet Army lieutenant who has 
been working out with weights since he 
was nine years old, set an Olympic rec 
ord in the press by lifting 336 Ibs. He 
followed that with a world record of 
4134 Ibs. in the clean and jerk to win 
the middleweight championship 
>» Sweden's Bjoern Ferm, 24, a 5-ft. 11- 
in., 159-lb. university student from 
Stockholm, rode, fenced, shot, swam 
and ran his way to victory in the mod 
ern pentathlon, a quasi-military test of 
skill and stamina that many experts con- 
sider to be even more demanding than 
the decathlon. After four days of brutal 
competition, Ferm ran 4,000 meters 
across country in 14 min. 25.7 sec. to 
edge Hungary's Andras Balczo for the 
gold medal by the thin margin of 11 
points. 
> France's Pierre Trentin, 24, a leath- 
erworker from Créteil, a Paris suburb, 
was given “not a chance” to win the 
1,000-meter cycling race by his own na- 
tion's sports newspaper, L’Equipe. From 
a standing start, he pedaled the dis- 
tance in | min. 3.91 sec.—averaging 
35 m.p.h.—to earn himself both the 
gold medal and a world record 
> Poland's Jerzy Pawlowski, 35, for all 
his slight stature and bald head, came 
to Mexico City as a latter-day D’Ar- 
tagnan: in three previous Olympics he 
had won three silver medals in fencing 
and one bronze. This time he took a 
gold medal, winning 18 out of 20 bouts 
and the individual saber championship. 
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RADIOLOGY 


Into the Brain’s Labyrinth 

Doctors were proud when they de- 
vised ways of using magnets to extract 
iron and steel objects from patients— 
usually nails and safety pins from chil- 
dren's gullets or stomachs. Now they 
are carrying the idea much farther by 
inserting magnets to get at hitherto in- 
accessible parts of the human body. 

One of the most formidably inac- 
cessible places is the labyrinth of ar- 
teries inside the brain. But at the latest 
meeting of the American Roentgen Ray 
Society, Dr. Sadek K. Hilal demon- 
strated a catheter with a magnetic tip 
that “swims” through small and _tor- 
tuous arteries and can be guided to the 
exact spot that the radiologist or neu- 
rologist wants to reach. 

The catheter is a thin tube of Si- 
lastic (silicone rubber). To reach the 
brain’s remote fastnesses, a plastic sleeve 
is inserted in the carotid artery in the 
neck and the catheter is threaded 
through it. Earlier catheters were often 
stopped by friction and could not al- 
ways be guided into the desired path at 
a junction or around sharp curves, The 
new model, developed in research 
at Manhattan's Columbia-Presbyterian 
Medical Center and at the Weizmann 
Institute in Israel, has a magnetic tip 
This can be made to oscillate in dif- 
ferent directions under the control of 
an external magnet on alternating cur- 
rent. As the tip vibrates, it pulls clear 
of the artery’s walls, leaving them un- 
damaged, and “swims” forward. When 
the magnet is powered by direct cur- 
rent, it helps to steer the device. 

Near the magnetic tip are two small 
slits in the rubber tube. With a syringe 
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attached at the neck opening, the doc- 
tor can inject a dye opaque to X rays 
at the precise spot where an arterial ab- 
normality is suspected and see the ves- 
sels clearly outlined on the screen of a 
fluoroscope. It may be possible, said 
Dr. Hilal, to use the catheter to inject 
substances to seal off weak spots in bal- 
looned-out arteries, or to inject anti- 
cancer drugs into brain tumors. 


CARDIOVASCULAR DISEASES 
Too Much Sleep? 


When an epidemiologist begins to 
mine a mountain of case histories, death 
certificates and related data, he can be 
virtually sure to find: 1) evidence tend- 
ing to confirm well-established theories, 
and 2) something totally unexpected. 
That is exactly what happened to Stat- 
istician E, Cuyler Hammond when he 
dug into the records of 352,000 men 
and 440,000 women enrolled nine years 
ago in the American Cancer Society's 
long-range epidemiological study, 

As expected, Hammond told a heart- 
disease symposium at Albany Medical 
College last week, the death rates after 
age 40 are higher for both men and 
women if they smoke cigarettes, if they 
are overweight, if they have high blood 
pressure, and if they don't exercise 
much. This holds true for deaths from 
both heart attacks and strokes. 

What Hammond had not expected 
to find was that the death rates from 
heart attacks and strokes were higher 
for both men and women if they reg- 
ularly slept more than seven hours a 
night. Seven seemed to be the ideal 
number of sleep hours; there were only 
slightly higher than average death rates 
for people who got less sleep. But among 
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those who slept eight hours, women 
under 50 had a 53% above normal 
death rate from heart attacks, and both 
men and women under 50 had increas- 
es of more than 40% in the death rate 
from strokes. With nine hours’ sleep, 
both sexes had generally but not con- 
sistently higher death rates. With ten 
hours’ sleep, the death rate for women 
over 70 increased 167%, while for men 
aged 50 to 59, it increased 286% 

What, if anything, do these figures 
prove? Said Statistician Hammond cau- 
tiously: “I would rather not hazard a 
guess as to the mechanism underlying 
this association.” Neither Hammond nor 
physicians reviewing his data can be cer- 
tain which comes first—the arterial dis- 
ease, or the tendency to sleep longer 
than average 


SURGERY 


More Blood for the Kidney 

All the body's vital organs depend 
for their efficient functioning on a gen- 
erous supply of arterial blood, and all 
deteriorate when that supply is curtailed. 
Thus it seems logical for surgeons to 
try to cure or alleviate disease by re- 
storing the blood flow. The validity of 
this approach has been proved in the 
case of the brain, and it may work 
when an artery is implanted into the 
wall of a failing heart. So why not do 
the same thing for a failing kidney? 

Previous attempts to increase the kid- 
ney’s blood supply were ineffective, but 
Dr. Harry S. Goldsmith of Manhattan's 
Sloan-Kettering Institute told the Amer- 
ican College of Surgeons last week that 
he thinks his new method may be su- 
perior. The challenge to the surgeon is 
high blood pressure resulting from a 
partial shutdown of either or both re- 
nal (kidney) arteries. Estimates of the 
number of victims of this type of hy- 
pertension range as high as 1,000,000 
in the U.S. 

Although ingenious methods have 
been devised to increase the blood sup- 
ply to the kidneys, Goldsmith said, the 
volume of the increase was too small 
to do much good. What he has done, 
so far only in dogs, is to make a bold at- 
tack “BY removing the spleen, which 
both animals and man can live with- 
out, and implanting the splenic artery di- 
rectly into the kidney. This delivers an 
enormously increased blood supply— 
enough to restore the kidney to normal 
function. In dogs that had been made 
hypertensive by reducing the blood sup- 
ply to their kidneys, the blood pressure 
dropped to within the normal range 
soon after the artery implant. 

“We are ready to begin trials on pa- 
tients,” said Goldsmith. In addition to 
those with renal hypertension, candi- 
dates for the operation will include pa- 
tients who have had part of a kidney 
removed for cancer, Successful arterial 
implants would reduce the demand for 
transplants. The next question is wheth- 
er the technique might be used for pa- 
tients who have had much of the liver 
removed because of cancer or injury 
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RCA Month “Bing Crosby Specials.” 

$75 Trade-in Allowance 

on these advanced 

1969 RCA Color TV consoles. 


The most advanced color TV ever from RCA. 
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If the looks dont get you, the engineering will. 


It'll take you about 28 steps to walk com- 
pletely around our new Sport Suburban 
Wagon. 28 steps of rounded side con- 
tours, curved glass and sloping rear lines. 

In another minute you can scrunch 
around a little in the comfort of the driv- 
er’s seat, get the jet cockpit effect from 
the Safe/Flight instrumentation, and give 
the interior a once-over. 

About one minute and 28 steps after 
you first see the '69 Sport Suburban, we 
think its’ looks 
will get you. 

If they don't, 
we send in our 
engineers. 
They gave it 
the two-way 
tail gate. One 
handle opens it 
down for busi- 
ness. Or, turned 
the other way, opens it out for people. 

They made Sport Suburban 3 inches 
wider. Which is a lot wider when three 
people sit up front. Or when you lay 4’ x 
8’ sheets of plywood flat in the back. 

They put a 318 cu. in. V-8 in it. With two 
383’s and a 440 as options. 

They gave it a longer 122” wheelbase. 





They suspended it with torsion bars and 
leaf springs so it'll corner, handle, and 
ride like a sedan when it's loaded. 

The driver's windshield wiper cleans 4 
inches more to the left than it ever did. In 
fact, overall forward visibility is 20 per 
cent wider. 





On top 
you'll find something de- 
signers have been trying to invent for 
years. An Air Vane that deflects wind 
down and over the back window. This one 
really keeps it clean. In all kinds of 
weather. On all kinds of roads. 

Come look what we've done with 
our '69 Sport Suburban Wagon. 

In looks. In engineer - 
ing. Any two ways 
you look at it, it's 
better. 







Look what Plymouths up to now. 
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Bethlehem-built steel caisson is being sunk (foreground) to serve as a ventilating shaft for the BART tunnels, Bethlehem also fabric ated 
and erected the steel frameworks of many of the San Francisco bu Idings in the background 


t One of the largest construction projects in history is linking three 
ommu ers California counties with a 75-mile transit network that will 
move 100,000 people an hour. Bay Area Rapid Transit District will 


= a 
will whisk under feature electric trains in a fully automated system serving 


San Francisco, Oakland, and adjacent areas. 


a 
San Francisco Bay The 34-mile-long double tubes, for trains crossing the bottom of 
the bay, are being built of high-strength steels in Bethlehem’s 
at 80 mph San Francisco shipyard. These are typical of steels developed by 


Bethlehem research to make possible stronger, lighter, more 
economical construction in buildings and bridges across the nation. 
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One of the 57 double-tube sections sealed for launching at the Bethleher 
shipyard. Weighing some 800 tons, the 325-ft-lon action will be lined 
steel-reinforced concrete, then floated into position, sunk, and welded 
place on the bay bottom. The massive ventilating caisson is under construc- 
tion at the right 
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FRENCH & FORD 





VAN GRIETHUYSEN & BERDESHEVSKY 


The surface is never substance. 


THE THEATER 





NEW PLAYS 


Translations from the Unconscious 

In a Pinter play, the questions are 
the answers. The denouement is total 
uncertainty, The audience knows less 
at the end than it thought it knew at 
the beginning. Harold Pinter provokes 
a devilishly clever sort of participatory 
theater in which the playgoer is lured 
into playing detective without any clues 

Consider the plot of Tea Party, a one- 
acter that, along with The Basement, is 
being offered off-Broadway. The central 
figure is Sisson (David Ford). a middle 
aged, successful British manufacturer 
of bidets. A self-made man, he prizes de 
cisiveness, precision, strength of char- 
acter. A widower, he marries a genteel 
second wife (June Emery) and hires a 
miniskirted, sexually provocative sec- 
retary (Valerie French) in the same 
week. He invites his wife's brother John 
lillinger) into the firm, His wife be 
comes her brother's secretary, and the 
pair indulge in faintly incestuous rem- 
iniscences of days on a gracious coun 
try estate—bult are they really sister 
and brother? 

Meanwhile, Sisson’s secretary, who 
quit her previous boss for continually 
‘touching”™ her, incites Sisson into mak 
Ing groping passes. As the sexual ten 
sion increases, Sisson suffers double vi- 
sion and temporary blind spells and 
takes to blindfolding himself with his 
secretary s scarf. At an office tea party, 
Sisson’s wife and secretary delightedly 
lie down on Sisson’s desk while the 
brother touches them with gentle in- 
timacy. The unseeing Sisson stiffens 
catatonically in his chair and may just 
possibly be in his death throes 

The surface is never the substance in 
Pinter. The plot is merely a presentment 
of an inner state of being, a translation 
from the unconscious. In The Party 
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Pinter is governed once again by his vi 
sion of woman as the sexual aggressor 
The secretary is pallidly but visibly re- 
lated to the praying-mantis wife in The 
Homecoming. The character of Sisson 
was almost perfectly described by Cyril 
Connolly in The Unquiet Grave when 
he wrote: “A puritan is incomplete be 
cause he excludes that half of himself 
of which he ts afraid, and so the deep 
er he imprisons himself in his fastid 
iousness, the more difficulty he has in 
finding a woman who is brave enough 
to simulate the vulgarity by which he 
can be released.” 

But Sisson does not really want to 
be released. He cannot face his own sex 
uality. He makes “sanitary wares”; the 
messiness, disorder, and illogic of deep- 
ly felt emotion are profoundly threat- 
ening to him. And so, the force per- 
sonified in the secretary releases him 
but also destroys him 

The Basement is a simpler play and 
ilmost too pat. A man named Law 
(Ted van Griethuysen) sits reading a 
book of illustrated Persian erotica, An 
old chum. Stott VJlames Ray), shows 
up. The pair chat in laconic Pinter fash- 
ion for a while. and then Stott asks if 
he can bring in a girl friend. Jane 
(Margo Ann Berdeshevsky) enters, and 
she and Stott promptly strip, get into 
Law's bed and make love. Law goes 
back to his book of Persian erotica 

Gradually, guerrilla warfare breaks 
out between the two men over the wom- 
an, the weapons being outsize marbles 
and broken milk bottles. Law makes, 
and makes off with Jane. At play's 
end, Stott sits reading the Persian ecrot 
ica. There is a knock at the door. It is 
Law; the cycle is now complete. But 
are they perhaps homosexual buddies 
who have finally got rid of the divisive 
woman? 

The meaning will lie in the eye and 


mind of the beholder. The mirror is 
the message. The plavgoer will see what 
he wants to see, which, even in these 
lesser plavs. is Harold Pinter’s subtlest 
hold on him 


Indiscriminate Bombing 


It takes certain concentrated fool- 
ishness to let a show bomb twice. We 
Bombed in New Haven did just that. It 
is now rebombing in New York 

When it opened at the Yale Drama 
School last year (Time. Dec. 15), the 
play showed itself to be an anemic po 
lemic against the war in Viet Nam 
with litthe wit and less sting. Playwright 
Joseph Heller, of Carch-22 fame, has 
since cut and word-fiddled, but the show 
tis basically the same on Broadway, only 
worse. In New Haven, the love-affair 
subplot was handled by Stacy Keach 
and Estelle Parsons. Keach looked vir- 
ile and hungry, and Parsons had the 
amiably battered pliancy of a girl who 
knows she isn't getting any younger 
As a result, the affair had a certain 
cozy credibility. On Broadway, these 
roles are played by Jason Robards and 
Diana Sands. Looking like a crestfallen 
road-show narrator for Our Town, Ro 
bards doesn’t indicate that an atom of 
sex is dancing in his head. Sleek, sassy 
Diana Sands seems about as vulnerable 
as a Navy destroyer with guns blazing 
They act together as if they had never 
met, let alone shared a bed 

The central story situation is the 
same: actors pretend to be Air Force 
bombardiers who flirt with the mimicry 
of death only to find that. one by one, 
they are really being killed on their out 
landish make-believe bombing missions 
over Constantinople and Minnesota 
The plot might well have been retrieved 
from Pirandello’s wastebasket. Broad 
way these days is full of preachers who 
thunder that war is evil and that racial 
prejudice is hateful, but who seem not 
to have the slightest compunction about 
discrimination against good drama 
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SANDS & ROBARDS IN “NEW HAVEN 
Not a dancing atom of sex. 
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MEMOIRS 
Bobby’s View 


October 1962. At the height of the 
Cuban missile crisis, a session of the ex- 
committee of the National Se- 
Council up at the White 
“After the meeting, the Presi- 
Ted Sorensen, Kenny O'Donnell, 
sat in his office and talked. A 
short time before, the President 
read Barbara Tuchman’s book 
Guns of August, and he talked 
the miscalculations of the Germans, the 
Austrians, the French and 
They 
war, he said, 


ecutive 
curity breaks 
House 
dent, 

and | 
had 
The 


about 


Russians, the 
the British somehow 
tumble into through stu- 
pidity, individual idiosyncrasies, misun 
derstandings, personal complexes 
of inferiority and grandeur. He did not 
want anyone to be able to write, at a 
later date, a book comparable to ‘The 
Missiles of October’ and that the 
U.S. had not done all it could to pre- 
serve the peace.” 

Robert Kennedy's somber vignette is 
part of his personal recollections of the 
missile six years ago. McCalli's 
which publishes Bobby's “Thirteen 
Days’ its November 
paid 
manuscript 


seemed to 


and 


Say 


Crisis 


this week in 
$1,000,000 for 21,000-word 
The private glimpses he 
gives of President Kennedy's ordeal are 
almost the money. In straight 
forward language, and with sharp per 
ception, Bobby recounts the events that 


issuc, 


the 





worth 


brought the U.S. and the Soviet Union 
to the edge of nuclear war 
As Equals. Robert Kennedy first 


learned that the Russians had placed of 
fensive missiles and, presumably, atomic 
Cuban when he 
called into his brother's office early on 
Oct. 16. 1962. Al 


weapons on soil was 


Tuesday morning 


most immediately, in the intense, often 
emotional debate, Bobby firmly declared 
himself opposed to a military strike 
but in favor of Defense Secretary Rob- 
ert McNamara’s arguments for a naval 
blockade 

‘The members of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff were unanimous in calling for im 
mediate military action,” Bobby 
“When the President questioned what 
the response of the Russians might be, 
General LeMay him there 
would be no reaction.” At a congres 
sional briefing, Arkansas Senator J. Wil- 
liam Fulbright also preferred direct mil- 


writes 


assured 


itary action to “the weak step” of a 
blockade, As one of the principal de 
baters, U.N Ambassador Adlai Ste- 
venson went to the other extreme, ad- 


vocating appeasement of the Russians 


by abandoning the Guantanamo naval 


base in Cuba and dismantling missile 
sites in Turkey and Italy. Without elab- 
oration, Bobby reports that “we all 
spoke as equals. We did not even have 


Dean 
State, 
position 


a chairman Rusk—who, as Sec 
retary of might have 
that had other duties during 


this period of time and frequently could 


assumed 


not attend our meetings 

Listening to former Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson uphold the Joint 
Chiefs’ call for an invasion, Bobby re 
acted in a way that foreshadowed his 
later dissent on the Viet Nam wat 
Whatever military reasons he and oth 
ers could marshal,” he recalls, “they 
were nevertheless, in the last analysis, 
advocating a surprise attack by a very 
large nation against a very small one 
This, I said, could not be undertaken 
by the U.S. if we were to maintain our 


moral position at home and around the 


globe. Our struggle against Communism 





KENNEDYS WITH DEAN RUSK (BACK TO CAMERA) DURING CUBAN MISSILE CRISIS 
A struggle for far more than physical survival. 


throughout the world was far more than 
physical survival—it has as its essence 
our heritage and our ideals, and these 


we must not destroy,” 
Human Side. Nearly two weeks lat- 
er, Robert Kennedy again showed 


shrewd instincts for international power 
politics, Nikita Khrushchev had written 
a personal letter offering to withdraw 
the missiles in return for a U.S. pledge 
not to invade Cuba. Subsequently, a for- 
mal letter arrived from the Soviets, de- 
manding that the U.S. remove its mis- 
from Turkey as well. Some ad- 
visers suggested asking the Russians for 
a third letter to “clarify” the first two 
Instead, Bobby proposed that the U.S 


siles 


simply accept Khrushchev’s _ initial 
terms. The President agreed, and so 
did the Russians 


Besides the inner view of history hap- 
pening, there is also an intensely human 
side to the memoir. As the military 
men argued for an air strike, Bobby 
passed a note to the President: “I now 


know how Tojo felt when he was plan 
ning Pearl Harbor.” On another oc 
casion, when a general took the floor 
to discuss the use of nuclear weapons 
“I thought, as I listened, of the many 
times that I had heard the military 


take positions which, if wrong, had the 
advantage that no one would be around 
at the end to know Finally, Bobby's 
memoir displays his own deep sense of 
premonition of death. On 

capitulated, the 
long talk. “As I 
Bobby writes, “he said, 
making a reference to Abraham Lin 
coln, ‘This is the night I should go to 
the theater.’ I said, ‘If go, I want 
to go with you.” 


sadness and 
the night Khrushchev 
brothers 
leaving,” 


two had a 


was 


you 


NEWSPAPERS 


Figaro’s Prerogatives 

Whoever heard of reporters dictating 
a newspaper's editorial policy? Or hold 
ing veto power over the hiring of an edi 
tor-in-chief? Or controlling layout? 
Such radical conditions prevail at 
Figaro, France’s leading conservative 
newspaper, Its 250 reporters, columnists 
and sub-editors have long enjoyed these 
prerogatives under a special agreement 
with the paper's owners, But now, man 
agement wants to reassert its right to 
To show just how they felt 
idea, Figaro’s staff last week 
strike 
102-year history. had 
edition Proper Pa 
more think of doing 
without Figaro at breakfast than crois 
Employee control has not kept it 
being unabashed bastion of 
the French bourgeoisie; its sober, sen 
sible columns 
or crusading 

No Macaroni Factory. The current 
crisis has its origins in the chaotic con 
ditions that prevailed in France after 
World War II. In 1949, Jean Prouvost, 
a press baron (Paris-Match, Paris-Soir) 
is Well as France’s largest woolens man 


Le 


manage 
about thal 
staged a one-day 

Never in its 
Figaro missed an 
risians Would no 
sants 
from the 


rarely stoop to scandal 
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We'd rather disappoint a customer at the counter 


than rent him a car that'll disappoint him on the road. 


A customer who is disappointed at the counter will 
be bitter for five minutes. 

A customer who is disappointed on the road 
will be bitter forever. 

It is this little piece of business acumen which 
has led us to the development of centralized main- 
tenance centers. The installation of electronic diag- 
nostic machines. And the development of a car 
manufacturer’s training program for mechanics. 

More recently it has led to the development 
of the first “NO” signs in the business. Like the 
one you see hanging in the window of the car above. 

This simple device is a last-ditch reminder to 
Hertz employees that nothing drives away good 
customers like cars that don’t drive so good. 

Now, needless to say, our ultimate objective 
is to not disappoint anybody anywhere. And in the 
interest of achieving this our people have orders 
to do everything humanly possible to see that 


our new Fords and other new cars are in apple- 


pie condition. 

But we thought it mig! 
secure feeling to know that 
rather give you the benefit of the less- 
er of the two disappointments. 


The biggest should do more. 
It’s only right. 


it give you a warm and 
given the choice, we’d 


, Hertz : 
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ufacturer, purchased a controlling in- 
terest in Figaro, But because he had 
served briefly in the collaborationist Vi- 
chy regime, both Gaullists and leftists 
opposed letting him assume editorial 
command. So he signed an agreement 
with Figaro’s noted editor, Pierre Bris- 
son, who had killed off the paper dur- 
ing World War II rather than knuckle 
under to the Nazis. The agreement gave 
Brisson and his colleagues complete 
freedom to direct the paper 

When Brisson died four years ago. 
Prouvost decided that he wanted more 
than financial satisfaction from his in- 
vestment. Though the crusty, 83-year- 
old industrialist-publisher has refused 
to negotiate directly with Figaro’s staff, 
his objectives have been clearly an- 
nounced. “We favor the independence 





PUBLISHER PROUVOST 
Only croissants to chew on. 


of newspapermen,” says one of his un 
derlings, “but the legal owners of Figa- 
ro are entitled to run their newspaper 
as they see fit, which includes the right 
to fire an editor-in-chief. We are living 
In a Capitalist society, are we not?” To 
which the head of Figaro’s journalists’ 
association heatedly replies: “A news 
paper is an enterprise of public in- 
terest, not a macaroni factory.” 

Last week's brief strike was a fore 
taste of the growing bitterness of the dis 
pute. Prouvost is offering the editorial 
workers a voice in the Management 
team that he proposes to set up when 
the old agreement finally lapses next 
May. Figaro’s staff members are op 
posed because, at best, they would have 
only a weak, minority voice. They also 
recall all too well Prouvost's editorial 
shakeup at Paris-Match, France's lead- 
Ing picture magazine (TIME, July 12) 
With no solution in sight, other Paris 
newspapermen and publishers are squar- 
ing off on the sidelines, in preparation 
for what may well become a classic con- 
frontation in French journalism 
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y ray 
Rantucky — is mellowed and 
pampered in the barrel until it sios smooth 
and easy 
It takes eight years for KT to have a 
tlavor good enough to be worth what 
we have to ask for it 
There are other Bourbons that are sold 
when theyte two, four or six years old 
Kentucky Tavern is sold only 
when ifs eight years old. 
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What works 
for Avis could be good 
for the country. 


What can a poor guy do about that character in the 
office who comes in to shoot the breeze when you’re up 
to your eyeballs in work? 

Or that guard at the bank who won’t open the door 
when you show up a few seconds after closing? 

Or that person on your party line who wouldn’t hang 
up even if you told her your house was on fire? 

What this country needs is—well, some nice way to tell 
off all those inconsiderate, unhelpful people who bug you. 

We think we have it. 

Bug stickers. We give each Avis customer a set of bug 
stickers—to pinpoint trouble so we can get on it right away. 

It keeps us on our toes. Keeps us trying harder. (And, 
incidentally, also helps keep us in the running for No. 1.) 

But there’s no reason why you can’t use the stickers 
for the other things that bug you. 

They’re yours for the asking at all Avis Tarde! 
counters. Whether you rent a shiny new o 
Plymouth from us, or not. \ 

So pick up a set and start sticking. 

If it works for Avis, why not the whole 


country ? ‘ 
Avis 








THE LAW 
SN cll 


CIVIL RIGHTS 
Does the Supreme Court 
Think White? 


For almost two generations the 
N.A.A.C.P. has devoted much of its time 
to representing the Negro in courts 
throughout the nation. Last week the or- 
ganization was more than a little em- 
barrassed at having to defend itself 
against charges pressed by its own chief 
lawyer. The N.A.A.C.P. board of direc- 
tors, said General Counsel Robert Car- 
ter, acted in a manner that was “ar- 
bitrary, demeaning and_ intolerable” 
when it fired Lewis Steel, 31, one of 
his ablest staff attorneys 

Steel stirred up the trouble by writ- 
ing an article entitled Nine Men in 
Black Who Think White, a blunt at- 
tack on the U.S, Supreme Court that 
appeared in the New York Times Sun- 
day Magazine. These days, the court is 
criticized most often as excessively lib- 
ertarian; Steel took an opposite tack. 
He charged the court with maintaining 
the status quo and striking down only 
“overtly obnoxious” discrimination 

Damage to Privilege. According to 
Steel, the court backed down from its 
historic 1954 Brown v. Board of Ed- 
ucation decision when it ruled a year 
later that the states did not have to de- 
segregate their schools immediately, but 
only “with all deliberate speed.” In ef- 
fect, said Steel, the court was serving 
notice that it was “a white court which 
would protect the interests of white 
America in the maintenance of stable in- 
sututions.” The justices, he said, “con- 
sidered the potential damage to white 
Americans resulting from the diminu- 
tion of privilege as more critical than 
continued damage to the underprivi- 
leged." They have now ordered seg- 
regation plucked out “root and branch.” 
But 14 years after the Brown decision, 
said Steel, only about 15% of the black 
children in the South attend integrated 
schools, 

Steel also claimed that these days 
the court is relying on the “good faith” 
of racist white officials to assure that 
Negroes are seated on juries in state 
courts and enjoy other constitutional 
rights, In Steel’s opinion, it is wrong to 
answer that the court has set the pace 
of racial progress for the rest of the 
Government. Instead, he contends, “a 
cauuous Supreme Court has waltzed 
to the music of the white majority 
one step forward, one step backward, 
sidestep, sidestep.” 

An Ultimatum. “My God,” said the 
N.A.A.C.P.'5 assistant executive director, 
John Morsell, after he read the article 
“Now they'll be able to say that the 
N.A.A.C.P. is jumping on the court.” 
Bishop Stephen Spottswood, N.A.A.C.P 
board chairman, denounced “historical 
inaccuracies” in the piece without speci- 
fying his objections, and one day after 
the article appeared, the board dis- 
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charged Steel without summoning ei- 
ther him or Counsel Carter for an 
explanation. 

A step-grandson of Albert Warner, 
one of the founders of Warner Bros. 
Pictures, Inc., Steel went to Harvard 
and later was first in his class at 
York Law School. He does not really 
need the $10,500-a-year job at the 
N.A.A.C.P., but he likes the work. In his 
four years with the association, Steel 
has tried more than 75 cases across the 
country and has won a number of them. 

General Counsel Carter was quick 
to point out that Steel’s provocative ar- 
ticle contained criticisms of the court 
that he and other staff members have 


YMENAKO 





ATTORNEY STEEL 
One step forward, sidestep, sidestep. 


often made in print. Claiming that the 
association has denied its own attorney 
the same due process that it tries to as- 
sure for Negroes, Carter sent an ul- 
timatum to the board demanding that 
Steel be reinstated before noon on 
Oct. 21. N.A.A.C.P. Executive Director 
Roy Wilkins, who was away on a va- 
cation cruise during the board vote, 
told Carter that his action was “in- 
appropriate,” but other civil libertarians 
took a different view. They admitted 
that the thesis of Steel’s article is open 
to question, but they were also quick 
to question the N.A.A.C.P.’s reaction. The 
American Civil Liberties Union, for ex- 
ample, denounced Steel's firing as “a de- 
plorable act.” 

As for Steel, he is due to appear 
this week in the Supreme Court for a 
ruling on his application to practice be- 
fore it. Approval is a mere formality. 
However the N.A.A.C.P. finally disposes 
of his case, the nine white-thinking men 
in black are not likely to be bothered 
by what he said about them. 





CRIMINAL LAW 


Question of Y 

Geneticists have yet to prove that 
men who carry an extra male or Y chro- 
mosome in their body cells tend to be 
criminally violent. Yet, increasing ev- 
idence supports the theory that such 
men are overaggressive “supermales” in- 
clined toward mayhem (Time, May 3). 
This month attorneys in two widely sep- 
arated cases made courtroom history 
by introducing the disputed concept in 
defense of two accused killers. 

In Paris, Daniel Hugon was being 
tried for strangling to death a 61-year- 
old prostitute. His lawyers cited med- 
ical evidence that the 32-year-old drift- 
er had required psychiatric care at 17, 
attempted suicide five times, and suf- 
fered from chromosome abnormality as 
well. His genetic allotment was XYY 
rather than XY, and the defense sought 
acquittal. The prosecution asked for five 
to ten years. Despite Hugon’s genetic 
imbalance, the jury decided to give him 
seven. 

In Melbourne, Australia, Lawrence 
Edward Hannell, a 21-year-old laborer 
on trial for the fatal stabbing of a 77- 
year-old widow, faced a maximum sen- 
tence of death. Hannell had earlier 
pleaded not guilty by reason of insan- 
ity. Dr. Allen A. Bartholomew, Psy- 
chiatric Superintendent of Melbourne's 
Pentridge Prison, testified that he had 
examined Hannell, found him to be an 
XYY. The imbalance, coupled with 
mental retardation, an aberrant brain- 
wave pattern and evidence of neuro- 
logical disorder, led Bartholomew to 
conclude that when Hannell killed the 
widow, “he did not know that what he 
was doing was wrong.” After deliber- 
ating only eleven minutes, a Melbourne 
criminal-court jury found Hannell not 
guilty on the ground that he was in- 
sane at the time of the crime. 

Genetic Tests. Some researchers 
have found that the XYY syndrome is 
50 to 60 times more prevalent among 
convicts than in the general population. 
Others, among them Anthropologist 
Ashley Montagu, suggest that environ- 
mental factors are at least as important 
as chromosomal abnormality in causing 
criminal behavior, French Geneticist Jé- 
rome Lejeune, who in 1961 discovered 
the chromosomal abnormality that leads 
to Mongolism, agreed with Montagu 
during testimony at the Hugon trial— 
with an important qualification. “There 
are no born criminals,” said Lejeune, 
“but persons with the XYY defect have 
considerably higher chances.” 

Criminal lawyers in the U.S. have al- 
ready begun to request genetic studies 
of their clients by such specialists as 
Dr. Digamber S. Borgaonkar, head of 
the chromosome laboratory at Johns 
Hopkins University School of Medi- 
cine, Just last week, a lawyer for Sean 
Farley, a 26-year-old “XYY" New 
Yorker charged with a rape-slaying, ma- 
neuvered to raise the issue of his cli- 
ent’s genetic defect in court. 
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Dandruff— 





nature’s gentle plague. 
Important information from Head & Shoulders. 


Although dandruff isn’t a serious disease, it can be very 
embarrassing. Most people react negatively to the sight 
of dandruff. You probably do when you notice it on 
others. But today, there’s no reason for white flakes to 
spoil your appearance. Not if you understand what 
dandruff is and what you can do about it. 


WHAT IS DANDRUFF? It is simply the ab- 
normal scaling of the external layer of your scalp. Nor- 
mally this layer—twenty to forty cells deep—is worn off 
every day, a few layers at a time, as the outer cells are 
shed and replaced by new cells. In this normal process, 
you wouldn’t notice anything. The flakes are too small. 
But the dandruff scalp is a different story. Flakes may 
peel twenty to fifty layers thick, often before the life 
cycle of the cells is completed. These are flakes you can 
see. The kind you call dandruff. 


WHAT CAUSES DANDRUFF? Among the 
possible causes cited by various authorities are hormonal 
imbalance, malfunction of the sebaceous glands, allergic 
sensitivity, and even lack of rest, emotional stress, or 
dict deficiency. But the most widely accepted theory is 
that dandruff is a mild form of discase caused by the 
presence of micro-organisms such as bacteria and fungi. 


WHO HAS DANDRUFF? Just about every- 
one except children has, has had, or will have a dandruff 
problem. A recent study showed that only 6% of a rep- 
resentative sample of our population claims never to 
have had dandruff. And although dandruff seems more 
noticeable in the wintertime, because of darker clothing, 
hats, and less time outdoors, it is almost as common in 
warm weather as in cold. In fact, whoever you are, wher- 
ever you live, you probably have some degree of dandruff. 

WHAT CAN YOU DO ABOUT DAN- 
DRUFF? Daily brushing, massage and frequent sham- 
pooing may help control dandruff. There are many dan- 
druff shampoos and even prescription products available. 
But some are laborious to use, and others contain sul- 
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phurs and tars—not exactly a treat to apply to your hair. 
Most of the shampoos you try are not really effective 
against dandruff for more than a day or two. Head & 
Shoulders is an exception. 

AN IMPORTANT CLINICAL REPORT. 


A study of shampoos and their effectiveness in control- 





ling dandruff was recently conducted by a leading group 
of dermatologists. It confirmed that, with regular use, 
Head & Shoulders really works to control dandruff. In 
fact, Head & Shoulders was found to be as effective as the 





leading prescription product. 


WHY IS HEAD & SHOULDERS SO EF- 
FECTIVE? You can’t see it, but Head & Shoulders 


contains an anti-dandruff ingredient found in no other 





shampoo. This ingredient is so unique, so long lasting, it 
works for many days between shampoos. Just shampoo 
as you normally would —using Head & Shoulders — and 
you can virtually forget about your dandruff problem. 


ARE DANDRUFF SHAMPOOS BAD FOR 
YOUR HAIR? Not Head & Shoulders. Years of re- 
search were spent developing an ingredient which would 
effectively control dandruff—without compromising the 
qualities which give hair luster, body and manageability. 
The product which resulted not only provides superior 
dandruff control, but retains all the benefits you find in 
the finest shampoos. No shampoo, with or without an 
anti-dandruff ingredient, leaves hair with more shine, 
silk, and swing than Head & Shoulders. None leaves hair 
cleaner or more natural looking. What we're saying is 
no matter which shampoo you’ve used before — you’re 
better off with Head & Shoulders. Not just for you—but 
for everyone in your family. 

ONE FINAL WORD. Since your hair is such an 
important part of the total impression you make, why 
risk “turning people off” with dandruff? Now that you 
know all about it, why not make Head & Shoulders your 
regular shampoo? 


Head & Shoulders 








KAHN’S PROPOSED MONUMENT TO 
A sense of life and hope rather than death 


MONUMENTS 
Expressing the Unspeakable 


The systematic murder of 6.000.000 
of Europe’s Jews by the Nazis during 
World War II was an act of such un- 
speakable horror that attempt to 
portray it paled before 
the fact Nonetheless, since war's end, 
some 50 U.S, local and national Jew 
ish Organizations have been searching 
continually for sculptors or architects 
to design a suitable monument, Finally. 
three years ago, a formal ( ommittee to 
Commemorate the Six Million Jewish 
Martyrs was set up. The art advisory 
committee, under the chairmanship 
of Washington Insuranceman-Collector 
David Lloyd Kreeger, had no difficult, 
in agreeing on Philadelphia Architect 
Louis I. Kahn. Last week a six-foot 
model of Kahn’s proposed mon 
put on Man 


Museum of 


any 


has inevitably 


scale 


ument was display at 
' 


Modern Art 


expressing the 


hattan’s 
Kahn's 


scribable 


way of inde- 


Was not even to suggest it 
but rather to provide a place for peo 
ple to reflect. The 
translucent glass piers 
and Il ft. high 


placed on a 66-ft square 


monument Consists 
Of seven heavy 
each 10 ft 


They 


square 
will be 
granite pedestal designed to be built in 
Manhattan's Battery Park. The New 
York Parks Department has approved 
the plan in principle. When 
the monument illow 


installed 
will visitors to 
Stroll among the piers; the central pier 
will be open on and 
a small chapel with writing incised upon 


the walls 


one side serve as 


The lightsome, airy cubes are 
designed to reflect sunl ght, people, trees 
and even boats passing by in New York 


harbor 





the chilly 


To some observers Crys 
talline expanses seem to echo the eter 
nal stillness and emptiness of 
To Architect Kahn 
the contrary is true 
the monument 


around it 


death 
however, quite 
The glass makes 
sensitive to everything 
life 
One ts 


and gives it a sense of 
and hope rather than of death 
light. Light is what we 


come from; we are born out of light 
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conscious of 


ART 


the maker of 
all presences.” Furthermore, he 
the monument “is not accusing 
pier—the chapel—speaks; the 
SIX are silent.” 


MUSEUMS 


Mirror of an Era 

For his four daughters and 13 grand 
children, to say nothing of his friends 
and fellow antique fanciers, the late For- 
syth Wickes delighted in opening wide 
the golden trove that he had gathered 
in his 16-room home in New port, R.I 

At Starbord House, dinners were 
served on an early-1800s English table 
from porcelain that had belonged to 
Madame du Barry and the 
Condé. The sitting room 
foyer were crammed witt 
[Sth century furniture 
When Wickes, a 
died in 1964 at the age of &8. his heirs 
gave the $4,000,000 collection to the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts Some 
S800 selections from it go on view next 





Light is all things, of 
feels, 
One 
other 





Prince de 
library and 
rare 17th 
and objets 
retired 





and 


fart 
dart 


lawyer 


week. They have been exquisitely in- 
with the aid of Wickes’ long 


caretaker 


Stalled 
time 
Faylor 


Charles 
in SIX rooms that duplicate on 
a reduced Starbord 


English-born 
scale the décor of 
House (see 


color page 
Kingly Extravagance. To Perry Rath 
bone, director of the museum, the for 
mal yet familial ambiance thus created 
seems particularly appropriate because 


the ages of elegance that Wickes loved 





were marked by “a spirit of refined 
and luxurious intimacy.” The arts and 
crafts were more closely related then 


than perhaps either before or after. As 
Rathbone points out, the relationship 
and atmosphere are difficult to convey 
when the component parts are spread 
over several galleries. It is only when 
they are assembled that a coherent pic- 
ture of a period emerges 

It was an era dominated by luxury- 
loving Bourbon France, and its real mir- 





THE SIX MILLION JEWISH MARTYRS 


ror was its applied arts. Cabinetmakers 
produced carved and inlaid furniture 
which they were entitled to sign, like art- 
ists. Porcelain factories turned out in 
cense burners shaped like snails or el- 
ephants, tulip stands decorated with 
genre scenes. Yet, while artisans were el- 
evated to the status of artists, painters 
often became as subservient as crafts- 
men. The vast majority of wa- 
tercolors and drawings made by Fra- 
gonard, Boucher, Watteau and Nattier 
to decorate boudoirs and faming rooms 
were skillful but skin-deep pictures of 
pretty handsome gallants 
idyllic landscapes 


oils, 


ladies and 

The ancien régime felt a special kin 
ship with the stylized artifice of Chi 
nese design. Chinese porcelain was ad- 
mired for its curvilinear grace, and man 
telpieces and niches were filled with 
delicious Meissen Chantilly imi- 
tations of Chinese styles. One of the 
most striking objects in the Wickes col 
lection is the great black Chinese chest 
that London craftsmen lovingly set on 
legs of gilded wood. When the stateli 
ness of the baroque era gave way to 


and 


the studied insouciance of the court of 
Louis XV, chests took on a kind of port 
ly gentility, as witness the gilt-trimmed 
rococo commode in Wickes’ salon 
When XVI 
XV in 1774, the rococo was superseded 
by the neoclassical mode, an improbable 
amalgam of Roman severity and Bour 
bon frivolity exemplified by the small 


Louis succeeded Louis 


writing desk that stands between two 
tapestry-covered Louis XV armchairs 
The desk’s spare lines are in conflict 
with the riot of gilded tassels, leaves 


garlands and mythological heads. In pol 
itics, the warring desires for republican 
simplicity kingly extravagance 
difficult to resolve, 
and after the French Revolution the cu 
rios made for kings descended to com- 
moners. A Jacques-Louis David crayon 
drawing of Napoleon's mother, done be- 
fore 1800, is a trenchant comment, Be- 
neath a flashy Empire 
headdress, the Corsican dowager wears 
an expression of smug pride 


and 


proved even more 


nouveau riche 
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BOURBON ELEGANCE 
FROM NEWPORT 








Boston’s Museum of Fine Arts has installed the 18th cen- 
tury collection of the late Forsyth Wickes in sumptuous 
rooms that simulate his Newport home. Salon (above) 
contains Louis XV commode, Nymphenburg porcelain - 
candelabra and a typical period portrait. Hallway (le/f), 

where Chi‘ien Lung porcelain roosters top Chinese black 
lacquer chest, shows 18th century's taste for Chinese im- 

ports. Portraits are by Natier and M. Q. de La Tour 





Craftsmen in Bourbon France signed their furniture like Beauvais tapestry with designs from Jean-Baptiste Oudry 
artists, Commode at right is by Dubois; settee displays a The fabric on walls comes from Wickes’ Newport house 
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ITS NOT THE 
COMMUNICATION EXPLOSION 
THAT SBURYING 
AMERICAN BUSINESS. 


GIT DOWN. 









American business is in the computer age when it 
comes to collecting and processing information. And, 
for the most part, in the pencil age when it comes to 
communicating it. 

The time it takes to sort and process the most 
complex information has been cut from weeks, even 
years, down to minutes and seconds. 

But it can still take a man and a secretary working 
with pencils and a typewriter the better part of the 
morning togeta ridiculously few pages of normal busi- 
ness communication written and out the door. 

American business can’t afford the extravagance 
of pencils and typewriters alone to do its paperwork. 
There's simply too much of it. And the price is too 
high. 


What It Costs To Write It Down 


Right now it costs $2.54 to get one business letter 
from one businessman's head to another business- 
man’s hands. 

Maybe that doesn’t sound like a lot. But if you have 
50 people in your office, each writing five letters a 
day, it sounds frightening. 

Because then it’s costing you $152,000 a year. 

$152,000 a year. This year. In twenty years it’s going 
to sound twice as frightening. Because it’s probably 
going to cost you twice as much to have the same num- 
ber of people write the same number of letters. In 
1955, for example, a secretary to type those letters cost 
$4,539 in salary and overhead. Today it’s $6,396. At 
this rate, in 1978 she’ll cost almost $10,000. 

It’s been happening like that in offices just about 
every twenty years. Salaries double, productivity 
doesn’t. 


Why 


Because people, working with pencils and typewrit- 
ers, can't produce any more for $10,000a year than they 
can for $4,000. 

A secretary whotypes and retypesa man’s longhand 
notes or takes his thoughts in shorthand, then types 
and retypes them, is still producing usable words at 
the same basic rate she was twenty years ago. 

A fact which really makes the question of cost aca- 
demic. Because 1948 productivity just isn’t enough. 
At any cost. 

There is so much paperwork to be done today, and 
so much coming, that it’s actually going to reach a 
point where no matter how much you're willing to in- 
crease your salaries, or pay overtime, or pay part-time 
help, you’re just not going to get the work out. 

We are running out of people to process paper. 


The Point Of No Return 


It can't be too far away. 

Between 1960 and 1965, the number of pro- 
fessional, technical and managerial people 
creating paperwork increased by 22% over 
the number of people to do it. 

By 1975, this gap will have grown to 57%. 

Which makes it vital that American 


business find a faster way to process paper. 
IBM has the way. 


The Return From No Return 


Right today, one man using IBM dictation equip- 
ment can get his thoughts recorded four times faster 
than he can by writing them in longhand and very 
nearly twice as fast as a secretary can by writing them 
in shorthand. 

And with a remarkable IBM magnetic tape type- 
writer, the MT/ST,a secretary can get those thoughts 
out the door in final form, including your revisions, 
in half the time. (On the MT/STshe can type at rough 
draft speed, type right over mistakes, type in changes, 
then press a few buttons to get back a page of error- 
free final copy in two minutes—automatically. ) 

Used systematically throughout an office, these two 
pieces of IBM equipment alone have increased peo- 
ple’s productivity by 50%. 

Which means that at a time when paperwork is in- 
creasing faster than the number of people to do it, a 
company can handle the increase with the people who 
are available. 

Which also means that atatime when the need for 
conceiving ideas is as critical to business as the need to 
communicate them, people can have the time to think. 

Call, don’t write (not at $2.54 a letter!) your IBM 
Office Products Division Representative, He’s ready 
to talk in detail about your particular problems. 
And opportunities. 


Machines should work. People should think. 


OFFICE PRODUCTS DIVISION, 590 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10022 

























1. IBM Desk Top Transcribing Unit and 
2. Cordless Dictation Unit. 

Four times faster than writing 

it down and almost twice as fast as 
dictating to a secretary. 


3. The IBM MT/ST. 
Lets a secretary type at 
rough draft speed, type 
right over mistakes, press 
a few buttons, and then 
get back error-free final 
copy automatically, 


4. The IBM Selectric® 
Typewriter. 

The typewriter that 
eliminates jamming and 
lets you change type 
faces in seconds. 
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COMEDIANS 


Fryeing the Candidates 

“They me Tricky Dickie,’ 
says, cheeks puffed out and slitty eyes 
shifting back and forth like a street-cor 
ner artist, “But I cant tmagine 
why. I've got 70% of the popular vote 
I've got two good arms, two good legs 
and two good faces -and | 
take them to the public! 

Impressionist David Frye has dozens 
of good—and bad—taces. In an 
tion year that is not exactly fraught 
with levity, his tone-perfect mimicry of 
Richard Nixon and other political fig- 
ures is the most devastating topical 
humor on TV 

Welcome Question. “The thing I ad 
mire about politicians,” says Frye, “Is 
their magnificent ability to be asked 
questions on TV before millions of 
viewers and then to so obviously skirt 
the issues. Nixon doesn’t really dart his 
eyes about, but I do it to show the 
way his mind is working. Imagine him 
being asked his views about NATO.” 
Abruptly Frye’s voice drops into the fa 
miliar singsong baritone, and his arms 
flop up and down like a marionette’s 
“I'm glad you asked me that question. 
I'll tell you exactly what I think of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. | 
think the same of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization as | of the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organizauon 
And you all know what I think of that, 
and I hope I’ve made myself clear.” 

Hubert Humphrey's act, says the 
mimic, is more like “a little old lady 
jumping up and down with excitement.” 
In a precise, hinged-jaw imitation of 
the Vice President, Frye exclaims 
“When I wake up in the morning, I 
say ‘Whoopee!’ When I go to bed at 
night, I say “Whoopee! And I want to 
say I'm proud as Punch to be running 
for the presidency of the United States! 
Under Lyndon Johnson I ran for other 


he 


call 


con 


intend to 


elec- 


do 





FRYE AS NIXON & 


HUMPHREY 
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things—coffee, sandwiches and ciga- 
rettes. Nobody's going to call me *Min- 
any more. But I 
back Lyndon 


we exchanged 


nesota Fats’ could 
turn 
A year 


ship rings 


never my on John 


son ago friend- 


He left 


and | wear mine proudly in 


wears his on his 


forefinger 





my nose.” 

Mixed Clips. By themselves, Frye's 
monologues are only passingly humor- 
ous. But, seemingly coming from the 


very mouths of his characters, they take 
on a kind of ear-twitching incongruity 
that can make every utterance hilarious 
On Johnny hit Show 
Frye convulsed the by dub- 
bing mixed-up voices onto the sound 
track of various film clips: one mo 
ment, Lyndon Johnson on the 
screen speaking in the gravelly voice of 
Nelson Rockefeller; the next, Humphrey 
was speechifying in the rumbling tones 
of Everett Dirksen. 

What makes Frye’s parroting doubly 
effective is his uncanny ability to look 
as well sound like his characters 
Beaming beatifically and peering over a 
pair of bifocals, he is L.B.J. incarnate 
“I come here as a simple barefoot boy 
from Texas who has become your king.” 
Flicking his tongue like a lizard, lurch- 
ing back and stabbing the air with a pen- 
cil, he is the mirror image of William 
F. Buckley: “Mayor Daley is the kind 
of guy I'd be proud to call Daddy s 
Face twisted into a toy-bulldog pout, 
he becomes George Wallace: “I have a 
majority of the uncommitted voters. | 
also have a lot of the voters who have 
already been committed. These ah ma 
people! I'm heah to say that I'm sick 
and tard of looters and rioters. Last 
week they burned down ma library tn 
Alabama—both books, one I ain't even 
colored yet = 

About to Move. Born in Brooklyn 
Frye (real name: David Shapiro) was a 
salesman for his father’s office-cleaning 
firm until 1963. He auditioned his act 





Carson's Tom 


audience 


was 


as 





JOHNSON 


From the men’s room to the dressing room. 





before nightclub managers several times, 
but no one was interested until he add 
ed Bobby Kennedy and a few other poli 
his repertory of show-folk 
imitations. Now a regular on the talk- 
and-variety-show circuit, he has logged 


ticians to 


a dozen appearances in the past three 
months alone 
Working with recordings and TY 


for more than 


Impersonations 


Frye labored 
perfecting his 


like a trumpeter 


newscasts, 
a year 
now who must prac 
tice to keep his lip in shape, he spends 
two hours a day contorting his voice 
and face before a mirror in his Man- 
hattan apartment. Whenever he plays a 
small nightclub with meager dressing 
facilities. Frye works out in the 
men’s room before walking onstage. It 
helps “to get into character”—and 
sometimes into trouble. During one 
nightclub engagement, he was standing 
in a men’s room stall rehearsing a di- 
alogue between James Mason and Li- 
berace. A patron overheard the voices 
and accused the manager of running a 
gay club, Today, at 32. Frye has an in 
come that will probably top $100,000 
this year. He is scheduled for pre-elec- 
tion appearances on the Ed Sullivan 
and Dean Martin shows, so Frye fig- 
ures he has finally arrived. “I'm about 


room 


to move,” he says triumphantly, “out 
of the men’s room and into my own 
dressing room.” 
Crossing the Color Line 

A few months ago, Negro Actress 


Zaida Coles auditioned for a TV com 
mercial and landed a job pitching a 
new Bristol-Myers cleanser. Or so she 
thoucht, After further reflection, the ad- 
vertising agency turned her down—not 
because she was black, but because she 
was not black enough 

Like many commercial makers now- 
adays, the agency wanted a darker- 
skinned Negro so that there would be 
no mistaking the integrated nature of 
its advertisements. Threatened with boy- 
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cotts and scolded by civil rights groups, 
sponsors have responded by doubling 
the number of integrated commercials 
in the past year to 5% of the total num 
ber of ads made. Rightly noting that 
this figure is still too low, General Foods 
has set for itself an even higher quota 
of 15%. The search for black talent 
has become so intense, in fact, that one 
agency is offering its employees a $50 
finder’s fee. This prompted Negro Lead- 
er James Farmer to observe: “I don't 
think we ought to let them have a 
Negro that cheaply. I think instead we 
Ought to start Ourselves a rent-a-Negro 
company.” 

Paranoid Profession The stirring of 
Madison Avenue's social conscience is 
still tentative and, to say the least, tar- 
dy. Appraising his industry's role in 
the “great moral issue of our time,” 
Ogilvy & Mather Chairman John El- 
liott Jr. confesses that “our record is 
not even average. We bring up the 
rear. That is a hell of a position for peo- 
ple who consider themselves problem 
solvers, pacesetters and molders of pud- 
lic opinion.” It is also a hell of a po- 
sition for businessmen. Last year, Ne- 
groes spent $30 billion on consumer 
items, or 6% of the national total, and 
as Louise Hexter, account executive for 
Norman, Craig & Kummel, says, “It is 
utterly absurd to exclude them from 
your advertising.” Nonetheless, admen 
are proceeding with extreme caution be 
cause, says Mrs, Hexter, “we're scared 
to death. We're scared of anything that 
will cause adverse publicity.” 

In the past, admen have shunned non- 
white performers in commercials for 
fear of alienating Southern viewers and 
attaching an “ethnic identification” to a 
product. What white Mississippian 
would want to drink a beer that is 
praised by a Negro? There was also 
the feeling that the sight of a black 
face would destroy the carefully con- 
trived fantasy world of the TV ad; the 
sponsors were worried that the viewer 
would suddenly exclaim, “Hey, there's 
a Negro!”"—and miss the message. Re- 
cently, however, a test commercial fea 
turing a Negro mother talking about 
Pampers, a disposable diaper, showed 
that 60% of the viewers in the South 
did not recall the actress's race. Sull, 
some Southern-based sponsors—among 
them several tobacco companies—ar 
gue that “we're salesmen, not sociolo- 
gists.” They have yet to integrate their 
commercials, while others make a sep 
arate set of white-only ads tor distri 
bution in the South. For the most part, 
integrated ads pitch mass-consumer! 
items like beer and gasoline but not 
such “white-oriented products” as hair 
tints and certain cosmetics 

idyllic Suburb. Those advertisers who 
have crossed the color line are now con- 
fronted with a new problem: how to 
portray the Negro. Self-conscious to a 
fault, integrated commercials never 
show a Negro as a heavy or in a me 
nial position. Nor are blacks ever atf- 
flicted with bad breath or body odor 
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Kool cigarettes, for example, casts a 
Negro actor as a bright young trial law- 
yer; Viceroy casts another as a bright 
young stockbroker, Schaefer beer has 
a junior executive type who plays hand 
ball at the club with a white friend, 
who throws his arm around his shoul- 
der as they stroll off to a classy cock- 
tail lounge 

One Crest toothvaste commercial 
shows a pert black housewife bidding 
on antiques at an auction that is in a 
presumably wealthy white neighbor- 
hood: in another, a black science teach- 
er lectures white parents on what to do 
to keep Junior's teeth bright. In toy 
commercials, white, Negro and Oriental 
children frolic together in an idyllic sub- 
urban setting that exists only in some 
copywriter’s imagination. In Ad-Land, 
there is no discrimination between 
whites and nonwhites, at least in one 
sense: both are treated unrealistically. 

The basic question, as Negro Actor 
Ossie Davis states it, is “Who interprets 
the Negro to the American? Basically, 
it has been done by the whites.”’ As a re- 
sult, says a Negro marketing consultant, 
D. Parke Gibson, “integrated advertising 
can only change the whites’ image of 
Negroes. It cannot change the Negroes’ 
image of themselves.” Thus, says Gib- 
son, the reaction of the black com- 
munity ‘to integrated ads is “neutral” 
and has little or no effect on their buy 
ing patterns 

Cop-Out. According to Hollywood 
Talent Agent Bill Cunningham, the new 
Negro stereotype created by TV com- 
mercials derives at least in part from 
the notion that white buyers “won't go 
for actors who have very Negroid fea- 
tures. What we all see are the very at- 
tractive Negroes who, if you bleached 
their skins white, you'd think were Cau- 


casian.” Adds one agency talent di- 
rector: “If they sound like Negroes, 


they haven't got a chance. They have 
to look like Negroes and sound like 
white people.” 

The easiest way to avoid the prob- 
lems of portrayal is what Negro Actor 
Robert Hooks calls the “cop-out: Put 
the Negroes in the background—blurred 
and slightly out of focus—and show 
them for just a split second.” Indeed, de 
spite the trend toward integrated ads, 
the agencies are often too reluctant to 
let the Negro step front and center. In 
one study of 8,279 ads shown over a 
three-week period late last year, only 
199 contained nonwhite performers, and 
of that number just 16 had lead or 
speaking roles. By showing a few black 
faces on the fringe of a party scene, 
says Urban League Director Whitney 
Young, “the admen think they've done 
their bit, and the public reacts by as- 
suming that the problem is solved. It’s 
important that blacks are used more fre 
quently in ads because they serve to ed 
ucate the masses of viewers that black 
people, like themselves, have an im- 
portant role in American life. The sit- 
uation was awful, is better, and has to 
get better 1” 
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SPACE 


Acrobats in Orbit 


As Apollo 7 whirled through orbit 
after orbit around the earth last week, 
the growing monotony of the mission 
was a major measure of its success. 
Presented with little challenge from the 
well-functioning spacecraft, Astronauts 
Wally Schirra, Walter Cunningham and 
Donn Eisele fought off ennui as they 
plodded through the humdrum house- 
keeping and enginzering duties neces- 
sary to prove their craft moonworthy. 
They fired and refired the ship's big 
rocket engine and practiced sighting 
stars through a sextant; they tested their 


SCHIRRA & WIFE JOSEPHINE ON THEIR SAILBOAT 


one show, Astronauts Schirra and Cun- 
ningham suddenly floated up from be- 
hind their seats and swam toward the 
camera, vividly demonstrating — the 
weightlessness of space flight. 

The astronauts also shot some scenes 
from the spacecraft windows, catching 
glimpses of clouds and coastlines rac- 
ing by. They panned Apollo's interior 
as they described equipment; they dem- 
onstrated how loose drops of water are 
collected with a vacuum hose and how 
water is added to their dehydrated food. 

As the flight continued without se- 
rious problems, an air of heady op- 
timism began to pervade the Manned 
Spacecraft Center in Houston. Said 


PALPH MORSE—-LiFE 


Both joker and ace in his hand. 


computers and cooling system, and 
transmitted to a ground station the same 
sort of signals a lunar module would 
send while returning from the surface 
of the moon. For astronauts and space 
watchers alike, the high points of the 
week were the television shows, shot 
with the 44-lb slow-scan TV camera de- 
veloped for Apollo by RCA. 

The daily 7-min. to 11-min. Wally, 
Walt and Donn Show, as it was nick- 
named, was scheduled once each morn- 
ing during a 2,000-mile Apollo pass 
between Corpus Christi, Texas, and 
Cape Kennedy, the only two ground sta- 
tions equipped to pick up the trans- 
missions. The astronauts held up crude- 
ly lettered signs that read “Hello from 
the lovely Apollo Room, high atop ev- 
erything™ and “Deke Slayton, are you 
a turtle?” In accordance with a bar- 
room tradition that has been adopted 
by the astronauts, Slayton was required 
to answer “You bet your sweet ass I am” 
—or pay the penalty of buying a drink 
for everyone within earshot. “I have re- 
corded my answer,” responded Slayton 
from the control center, after momen- 
tarily switching off his microphone. On 
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NASA's Christopher Kraft: “The per- 
formance of the vehicle to date has 
been very close to perfect.” At week's 
end, officials were hinting that if Apol- 
lo 7 continued to perform faultlessly 
all the way through its splashdown this 
week, the planned lunar-orbital mission 
of Apollo 8 might well be advanced by 
two weeks, to Dec. 5. 


The Two Schirras 

All three stars of The Wally, Walt 
and Donn Show shared equal billing, 
but each performance, like the flight it- 
self, really belonged to the spacecraft 
commander, Wally Schirra. The im- 
pressive efficiency of Apollo 7 and its 
crew was fitting tribute to the 45-year- 
old veteran who is making his last flight. 

By now, everyone who has worked 
with him is convinced that there are 
really two Wally Schirras. One will be 
best remembered for his high jinks in 
space. On his first mission, he smug- 
gled an unauthorized steak sandwich 
aboard the spacecraft. In mid-December 
1965, during the rendezvous of Gemini 
6 and 7, Schirra pulled to within a 
foot of the other spacecraft and held 


up a sign for Gemini 7's command 
pilot, West Point Graduate Frank Bor- 
man. It read: “Beat Army.’ Later, on 
the same flight, he reported that he 
had sighted “an object” going into po- 
lar orbit. “Stand by,” said Schirra, “it 
looks like he’s trying to signal us.” He 
then whipped out a harmonica and be- 
gan to play Jingle Bells. The UFO, of 
course, was Santa Claus. 

The other Wally Schirra is a me- 
ticulous test pilot and engineer. He is 
an iron-spined Navy captain who has 
never hesitated to sound off when he ts 
displeased. Early in the space program, 
he openly criticized John Glenn's NASA- 
sponsored public relations tours and ar- 
gued that they had effectively removed 
Glenn from the program. When it was 
rumored that NASA might deny Gor- 
don Cooper a Mercury orbital flight, 
Wally rescued Cooper by threatening 
to take the issue to the press. 

Plagued by a head cold aboard Apol- 
lo 7, Schirra was unusually testy dur- 
ing some of his exchanges with ground 
controllers, But when problems are cru- 
cial, Schirra has always demonstrated 
remarkable coolness. 

Indeed, handling quick decisions aloft 
is a Schirra family specialty. Wally’s fa- 
ther was a World War I fighter pilot 
who later barnstormed with his wife as 
wing-walker. Wally himself soloed at 
16, and went into naval aviation soon 
after graduation from Annapolis. He 
flew 90 combat missions in Korea, shot 
down one MIG and scored one “pos- 
sible.” On the first unsuccessful attempt 
to launch Gemini 6, when the Titan 
booster belched smoke and flames with- 
out lifting off, Schirra correctly de- 
cided that there was no danger of an 
explosion, He made a split-second de- 
cision not to damage the spacecraft by 
pulling the seat-ejection ring. A few 
days later, Gemini 6, still intact, car- 
ried him aloft to achieve man’s first ren- 
dezvous in space. 

Schirra’s decision to retire from 
spaceflight will allow him more time 
for the ground-bound activities he en- 
joys—parties around the Houston space 
center, water skiing and sailing with 
his wife, Josephine, and his children, 
Walter, 18, and Suzanne, 11. “I've been 
gone one heck of a lot,” he says. “It 
takes a lot out of you.” 


NOBEL PRIZE 
The Code-Breakers 


One of the most remarkable char- 
acteristics of living beings is their abil- 
ity to pass inherited features from one 
generation to the next. And one of the 
greatest of man’s scientific triumphs has 
been the discovery of the method by 
which the genes transmit and translate 
the message of heredity, Last week, for 
their ingenious work in breaking the ge- 
netic code, U.S. Molecular Biologists 
Marshall Nirenberg, 41, Har Gobind 
Khorana, 46, and Robert Holley, 46, 
were jointly awarded the 1968 Nobel 
prize for physiology and medicine. 

Long before the three new Nobel lau- 
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Now Possible To 
Shrink Hemorrhoids 


And Promptly Stop Itching, 
Relieve Pain In Most Cases. 


Science has found a medication with 
the ability, in most cases—to stop 
burning itch, relieve pain and actually 
shrink hemorrhoids. 

In case after case doctors proved, 
while gently relieving pain and itch- 
ing, actual reduction (shrinkage) took 
place. 

The answer is Preparation H®— 
there is no other formula like it for 
hemorrhoids. Preparation H also 
soothes inflamed, irritated tissues and 
helps prevent further infection. In 
ointment or suppository form. 
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reates began their experiments, scientists 


had learned that the message of hered- 
ity is carried by large molecules of de- 
oxyribonucleic acid (DNA) in the chro- 
mosomes. Researchers had deduced that 
somehow DNA directs the cells to as- 
semble amino into the proteins 
that form the basic structural material 
of all living beings and impart their 
characteristics. Then, in 1953, James 
Watson (author of The Double Helix) 
and Francis Crick put together more 
of the puzzle; they discovered that DNA 
consists of twin helices that are held to- 
gether by regularly spaced links similar 
to the stairs of a spiral staircase 
Three-Letter Words. It was Watson 
and Crick who clarified the nature of 
the genetic code. They demonstrated 
that each stair of the double helix con- 


acids 





NIRENBERG 








Punched-Tape Message. Nirenberg 
refined his technique and began to 
match other three-letter combinations 
of nucleotides with particular amino 
acids, The task was also taken up in- 


dependently by Khorana at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Other scientists 
pitched in, and by 1965 the genetic 


code had been largely deciphered. Kho- 
rana was also able to determine that 
each of the three-letter words is always 
read separately and does not share any 
of its letters with another word. The 
words are read off continuously along 
a strand of DNA, much as a punched- 
tape message is read by a teletype ma- 
chine. Among the 64 possible three- 
letter combinations of the four nucleo 
tides, it was later discovered, there were 
several that served to direct the cell to 








Y 
i er 


HOLLEY 


KHORANA 


On the spiral staircase of life. 


sists of a pair of chemical compounds 


called nucleotides. There are only four 
different kinds of nucleotides in DNA, 
but the order in which they appear 


along the length of the helix varies con 
siderably, suggesting that they 
sequence 


are ar 


ranged in a coded To be 
able to call up one of the 20 different 
amino acids using only four nucleotide 
“letters.” scientists decided, each genetic 
code “word” has to be 
long. But how to break the code? 

In 1961, Nirenberg, then an obscure 
young scientist at the National Institutes 


of Health, provided the biological Ro 


three letters 


setta stone. After synthesizing a single 
helix with half-stairs that were the 
equivalent of only one of DNA’s nu 


cleotides—adenine (A)—he added it to 
a solution containing all 20 amino ac- 
ids. Only one protein was produced in 
the solution. It 
chain of amino-acid 
phenylalanine. Thus, 
cluded, a three-letter 
up of adenine nucleotides (AAA) 
nature’s instruction to the cell to 
| phenylalanine in building a protein 


consisted entirely of a 


molecules called 
Nirenberg 
word made 


con 
code 
was 

use 


start or stop manufacturing a protein 
Nirenberg and Khorana found 
some redundancy in the code: some of 
the amino acids were called up by sev 
eral different three-letter combinations 

At Cornell, Holley studied both the 
code and its function in build 
ing proteins by analyzing “transfer 
RNA,” a form of ribonucleic acid. RNA 
collects amino acids floating in the cell 
like a pulls 
them to an assembly 


also 


genetic 


and, tug barge, 





towing a 
site where, in the 


sequence dictated by the master DNA 
molecule, they are combined into the 
appropriate protein. Holley worked out 


the complete structure of a transfer 
RNA molecule, demonstrating how it at- 
taches to a particular amino acid and 
brings it to the growing protein chain 
ut the proper time and place 

By their accomplishments the three 
new U.S. Nobelmen have not only pro 
vided a clearer understanding of the na 
ture of life, they have brought closer 
the day when molecular biologists will 
be able to correct defects, con 
trol heredity, and perhaps even create 


life 


genetic 
itself 
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OPERA 
Outrageous, but Good 


The curtain goes up at the New York 
City Opera to reveal a familiar old fig- 
ure in flowing medieval robes. It is 
Faust, and as usual he is pulling at his 
beard and pondering the mysteries of 
life. But there is something else. His 
study is not filled with the customary 
books. The room is no philosopher's re 
treat, but the laboratory of a medical 
scientist. Two operating tables stand in 
the shadows, and on one of them lies a 
corpse. Stealthily, two grave robbers ar 
rive with yet another body. As Faust 
takes the clammy wrist of the fresh ca- 
daver in his hand and sings his first 
word, “Rien!"" (Nothing), it becomes 
clear that Gounod’s famous Faust has 
been given an eerie new look 

Determined Spoiler. Faust is usually 
done as a Victorian morality play in 
which the Devil rightly gets his due 
The New York City Opera's new pro 
duction at Lincoln Center is a chiller 
in which an obstinate Mephistopheles 
stands as a towering match for the Al- 
mighty. From the moment when he 
first springs to life in Faust’s labora 
tory, it is readily apparent that this is a 
Devil who bursts with the power of his 
own evil. He taunts God endlessly, even 
pulling an arrow brazenly from the 
chest of a statue of St. Sebastian to 
make wine flow from the wound. The 
new Faust might even be called Me 
phistopheles, so outrageous is it in its af- 
front to operatic tradition. Yet it works 
because its theatrical departures are bril 
liantly conceived and its characters, for 
once, are almost believable 

The man responsible for the trans 
formation is Stage Director Frank Cor 
saro, 43, who believes that operatic tra 
dition is often nothing more than a 
catalogue of yesterday's clichés. As he 
showed with his productions of La Tra 





viata and Madama Butterfly, Corsaro is 
a determined spoiler when he confronts 
the creaking plots of traditional opera 
If he wants to bring on familiar char- 
acters al unexpected moments, he does 
so. If he decides to invent minor char 
acters, he does that too 

Corsaro has the broadest theatrical 
background of any American director 
now working in opera. He plays the self- 
doubting undertaker in the new Joanne 
Woodward movie, Rachel, Rachel. His 
play. A Piece of Blue Sky, was done 
on TV in 1960. On Broadway, he di- 
rected A Hatful of Rain and The Night 
of the Iguana, What all this experience 
has given him is the confidence to look 
at an opera as though nobody had ever 
staged it before 

Sneaky Monk. When City Opera Gen- 
eral Director Julius Rudel asked Cor 
saro to stage Faust, he got a wild-eyed 
Stare in return, “I loathed Faust,” Cor- 
saro admits. “In fact, I've started off 
by basically disliking every opera that 
I've done so far. They all seemed like 
such old salami.” But as he began think 
ing about it, he became fascinated with 
the prospect of doing Faust as a grim 
Gothic tale in which sheer horror and 
grizzly humor intertwine. He decided 
to introduce Mephistopheles in different 
guises that would fit credibly into each 
scene, After materializing first as a ca- 
daver, the Devil appears later as a gypsy 
fortuneteller, then Don Juan, then a sol 
dier of fortune. Next, Corsaro threw 
out the lurid, last-act Walpurgisnacht 
scene, the ballet sequence that always 
draws laughs everywhere but in Paris 
Finally, poor Marguerite dies on the gal 
lows instead of escaping to heaven 

Corsaro also concluded early on that 
he was not going to be influenced by 
Gounod’s score, either. “It's sweet, it 
has charm and grace, and it’s romantic 

but it can bend any number of ways,” 
he explains, Fortunately, Soprano Bev- 
erly Sills (Marguerite), Tenor Michele 
Molese (Faust), Bass Norman Treigle 
(Mephistopheles) and Conductor Rudel 
were on hand to see that it did not 
bend too much. Some _ traditionalists 
felt that it was going too far to deprive 
Marguerite of her ust 





il departure for 
heaven in full view of the audience 


But Corsaro decided that angels, bells 
and harps would be too much of a fan 
tasia for the moderr Instead 
Marguerite gains redemption by accept- 
ing the last rites from a priest just be 
‘ 


viewer 


fore the noose is placed over her head 
It gives the ending a biting irony that 


fits au 





perfectly with Corsaro’s overall 
concept, and most of those present 
it the di 
ideas 






eed with Soprano Sills th 





rector had justified his radi 
Said Sills: “If you can convince some 
One that an old chestnut like Faust is 
real drama then that's living theater 


TREIGLE (LEFT) AS MEPHISTOPHELES 
Wine from the wound 








DAVE & SAM (LEFT) 
To the faithful 


SOUL 


Joyful Noisemakers 

These are hard times for music au- 
diences that want to see as well as hear 
a lively show. Jazzmen turn their backs 
to the house and noodle obscurely, Rock 
groups shamble around the bandstand 
in rummage-sale outfits, sometimes ac 
knowledging their listeners’ presence 
only with obscenities. And as for the 
avant-garde, how much stage presence 
can an electronic synthesizer have? 

For true visual flair, nothing beats 
rhythm-and-blues. Snazzy-stepping, soul- 
Singing performers like James Brown 
and Wilson Pickett sock it to the 
faithful with a furious abandon that 
shakes the halls on college campuses 
and urban temples like Harlem's Apol- 
lo Theater or Chicago’s Regal. Of all 
the R-and-B cats, nobody steams up 
the place like Sam & Dave 

Mournful Wails. What they offer is 
a big, glossy, geared-up show. Flashing, 
multicolored panels of lights flank a glis 
tening fountain in the background, while 
two go-go girls shimmy in the fore- 
ground. The band, massed in a double 
row facing the audience, is a disco 
While punching out 
blues riffs over a pile-driving beat, the 


theque in itself 


brass and saxophone players whirl their 
instruments around and swivel through 
the shing-a-ling, the funky Broadway 
ind other loose-jointed steps—some of 
their own devising. Leaders in each 
section use hand signals to cue the 


choreography 





Only soloists with galvanic energy 
ind commanding musicianship would 
dare to perform against such a busy 
background. Sam & Dave qualify on 
both counts. Weaving and dancing, they 
vyrate through enough acrobatics to 
wear Out more than 100 costumes a 
year. Their voices—Sam’s higher and 
more cutting, Dave’s huskier and dark 
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AT HARLEM‘S APOLLO 
with furious abandon. 


er-toned—blend robustly in mournful, 
harmonized wails or fervent gospel-style 
shouts. And their listeners respond like 
converts at a revival meeting. “Sing it, 
Sam!” they yell, or “I hear you, Dave; 
good God, I hear you!” 

Clowning Around. Samuel David 
Moore, 33, the son of a Baptist deacon 
in Miami, got much of his early train 
ing in the gospel choir at his father's 
church. After graduating from high 
school, he consulted his grandfather, a 
Baptist minister, about whether to con- 
tinue as a gospel singer or go into pop 
music. The old man cited the 100th 
psalm (“Make a jovful noise unto the 
Lord”) and said: “Whatever noise you're 
going to make, just be sure you make 
the best of it.” 

It was years later, while Sam was 
singing at a Miami club called the King 
of Hearts, that he got to know Dave 
Prater. Dave, now 31, a laborer's son 
trom Ocilla, Ga., had also sung in 
church, But since moving to Miami, he 
had supported himself as a short-order 
cook and baker's assistant. One night 
at the King of Hearts, still dressed in 
his baker's white outfit, he joined Sam 
on the stage for some “clowning 
around.” They have been making joy- 
ful noises ever since 

Last week their latest college tour 
brought them to the University of Ten 
nessee, Mississippi State University and 
Bloomsburg (Pa.) State College. By 
year’s end, their 35-member troupe will 
have played enough college and town 
dates to gross around $1,500,000, Wher 
ever they stop, they give completely 
“We simply try to do a little more 
than required,” says Sam. “If this means 
we have to sing one song tor 50 min 
utes, then we sing the song for 50 min- 
utes.” That may seem terribly long, but 
when Sam & Dave pound out Hold 
on, I'm Comin’, even 50 minutes seem 
too short for the fans. 
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HOUSING 
Landlords’ Delight 


Apartment living began to fall out 
of fashion in the U.S. soon after World 
War II. Over the past two decades, the 
nation has built four private homes for 
every new rental dwelling. This year, 
after seesaw performances during most 
of the '60s, apartment construction is 
making a comeback that surprises econ- 
omists, delights landlords, and quite pos 
sibly signals a fundamental shift in how 
most Americans will choose to live in 
the years ahead. “Demand is so strong 
that could almost leave out the 
bathroom and rent a new apartment,” 
says California Developer Gerson Ba 
kar, whose 994-unit Woodlake Apart- 
ments in San Mateo have a six-month 
waiting list. Bakar’s comment, which 
drew appreciative chuckles last week at 
a Las Vegas convention of the Na- 
tional Apartment Association, reflects 
his industrys’ ebullient mood. 

Many analysts expect a record 600, 
000 new apartment units to be started 
across the U.S, this year. Construction 
of one-family homes is also rebounding 
Last week the Commerce Department 
reported that total private-housing starts 
rose to an annual rate of 1,598,000 
units during September, the highest 
since February 1964, But apartments ac- 
count for 40% of new housing so far 
this year, and Arthur Pomponio, presi 
dent of the Apartment Association, in 
sists that the apartment share will grow 
to 45% of all starts by 1970 

Accent on Leisure. In many Cities, 
cager tenants fully lease new apartment 
projects before they are completed, The 
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CO-OP CITY APARTMENT COMPLEX IN NEW YORK 
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latest Census Bureau tabulation shows 
that rental vacancies in metropolitan 
areas fell to 4.9% during the first quar- 
ter of this year, the lowest level of the 
decade. The figure runs far lower in 
many places. One reason is the re- 
markable proliferation of huge apart- 
ment communities loaded with ameni- 
ties for a leisure age. A swimming pool 
is no longer enough. In Houston, De- 
veloper Jenard Gross’ latest 1,250-unit 
project will also have a shopping center, 
tennis courts, a gym and sauna baths, 
along with air-conditioned one-bedroom 
apartments for $150 a month. Some 
builders throw in a private cocktail 
lounge, shuffleboard courts, a putting 
green or even a big community center 
for games, hobbies and parties 

Economists have long anticipated a 
jump in apartment building, but few ex 
pected anything like this year’s surge 
Rental construction has increased by 
36% in Phoenix, 67% in Denver and 
145% in Miami. In such metropolitan 
areas as Boston, Atlanta, Houston and 
front-running Dallas, more apartments 
ure now going up than one-family hous 
es. That condition has long prevailed 
in New York City, whose prosaic brick 
or concrete residential towers command 
attention mostly by sheer size, The cur 
rent behemoth is Co-Op City, a 15,400 
apartment complex now rising on the 
site of a former swamp in The Bronx 
Both in and out of New York, the qual 
ity of construction often leaves some 
thing to be desired; many builders admit 
that noise traveling through thin walls 
is a main source of tenant irritation 

A Share of the Profits. Inflation plays 
a widely overlooked role in the swing 
to apartments. The rising cost of land 
labor and materials (lumber prices have 
soared 30% this year) has driven up 
the total price of for-sale homes in 
many areas much faster than rents have 
climbed. Labor Department figures 


FRAN ORTID 


show that the renting in the 
Los Angeles area, for example, has ris- 
en 12% since 1960, while the cost of 
home ownership has gone up 29% 
Inflationary pressures On the mort 
gage market also favor rental housing 
“Lenders have lost confidence in the fu 
ture value of the dollar,” says Wash 
ington Economist Miles L. Colean. Ac 
cordingly, many shy away from mak 
ing fixed-rate loans on homes, instead 
funnel their funds into apartment deals 
at higher rates (typically 8%), plus a 
share of the revenues or profits. Such 
concern prompted John Hancock Mu 
tual Life Insurance Co. to insist on a 
slice of profit in 80% of its loan agree 
ments during the first half of this year 
For Empty Nesters. A major phe 
nomenon among big apartment com 
plexes ts a form of segregation ev 
erybody seems to like: by family types 
Parents with children go into one build 
ing, single swingers draw another, and 
“empty nesters”—as builders like to call 
couples whose offspring have grown 
fit into a third. Singles want lots of 
parking space and spacious bedrooms 


cost of 


(presumably to accommodate room 
mates). Families go for garden apart 
ments clustered around play space, look 
for units with good soundproofing and 
storage space. Empty nesters like apart 
ments with extra security features. “Put 
up a pleasure palace for singles and 
you can be sure married tenants won't 
be happy in it,” says Vice President 
Charles I Peck of Owens-Corning 
Fiberglas Corp., which just completed 
a five-city survey of what renters want 

Whatever their preferences, most 
new-apartment tenants get something 
that usually resembles a one-family 
house. About 70% of the nation’s rent- 
al construction today consists of garden 
apartments. Thanks to the freeways, a 
lot are going up in outer suburbia, right 
where the subdivisions sprout 





DEVELOPER GERSON BAKAR’S WOODLAKE APARTMENTS IN SAN MATEO, CALIF 
Keeping them happy with tennis courts, saunas and cocktail lounges. 
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FERGUSON & SARNOFF 
More for posterity than the present. 


CORPORATIONS 
The RCA Reach 


Under David Sarnoff, the Army Re- 
serve officer who helped found the firm 
back in 1919, the Radio Corporation 
of America grew into a giant largely 
by feeding on itself: it manufactured 
radio and TV sets, then created a mar- 
ket for them by beaming programs over 
its NBC network subsidiary. “The Gen- 
eral,” 77 and ailing, is still board chair- 
man, but RCA is now run by his son, 
President Robert W. Sarnoff, 50, who 
has chosen to move the firm into other 
fields. The younger Sarnoff, who has al- 
ready engineered RCA’s long-reach ac- 
quisitions of Hertz Corp. and the pub- 
lishing firm of Random House, believes 
that “it is desirable to broaden our 
base” even more. 

His latest step in that direction is a 
proposed merger with New York-based 
St. Regis Paper Co,, a deal that has al- 
ready brought RCA plenty of static 
from Wall Street analysts. The get- 
together, involving $630 million in RCA 
stock, was negotiated by Bob Sarnoff 
and St. Regis’ longtime chairman, Roy 
K. Ferguson, 74, but still must be ap- 
proved by directors and shareholders 
of both companies. If it goes through, 
the acquisition of the $721.7 million- 
a-year paper company would put RCA, 
the 27th largest U.S. firm, as recently 
as four years ago, within striking dis- 
tance of the top ten. 

Master's Voice. RCA continues to 
display the technological prowess that 
characterized its earlier years. The com- 
pany dominates the color-TV market, 
largely because of a $150 million in- 
vestment back in the 1950s in a color 
system that has since been adopted 
throughout the U.S. An equally am- 
bitious venture in the computer field, 
notably the company’s Spectra 70 se- 
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ries, looks like a winner after a shaky 
start. NBC meanwhile, goes on setting 
one new sales record after another 
even though it still ranks slightly be- 
hind CBS in the TV viewer ratings. 

Once lightly regarded as being mere- 
ly the boss’s son, Bob Sarnoff is now 
speaking with the master’s voice, RCA’s 
president for the past three years and 
its chief executive officer since last 
Jan. 1, he has made the company’s mar- 
keting operations more efficient, reshuf 
fled its management hierarchy and 
trimmed production and inventories to 
help combat eroding profit margins. His 
efforts have paid off. Last year RCA 
showed profits of $147.5 million on 
sales of $3 billion. Both figures are run- 
ning higher in 1968 

More Positives. Wall Street has de 
nied Sarnoff high marks for the St. 
Regis deal for the simple reason that 
the paper company has not been grow- 
ing as fast as RCA has. A stodgily man 
aged firm in a cyclical industry, St. 
Regis earned $30.3 million last year, a 
22% decline from the year before, but 
has managed to improve profits slightly 
so far in 1968. Although RCA stock 
dropped sharply following the merger 
announcement, Sarnoff insisted that 
“it’s an excellent deal. The positives far 
outnumber the negatives.” 

The low-keyed Sarnoff is a curious 
mixture of the modern and the con- 
servative. The president's office in Man 
hattan’s RCA building is adorned with 
abstract sculptures by Giacometti and 
De Rivera, and its occupant takes par- 
ticular pride in the company’s futuristic 
new logo, which is emblazoned in 24- 
ft.-high letters near the top of the 70 
floor building. Yet Sarnoff seems to be 
playing the merger game, a favorite pas- 
time of new-breed executives, with an 
eye more for posterity than for the pres- 
ent. He dismisses St. Regis’ problems 
as the result of “a temporary over- 
capacity in the paper industry.” Adds 
Sarnoff: “We would rather have a com 
pany with a sound growth rate than 
one of the high-flyers, some of which 
are showing signs of indigestion.” 


AUTOS 


New Horizons 


Throughout a summer of sizzling 
sales, Detroit’s auto executives kept re- 
Vising upward their estimates of how 
Calendar Year 1968 would turn out 
What kept them from getting really car- 
ried away was the nagging fear that 
the 1969 models, which would enter 
the showrooms by October and bear 
higher price tags but few major styling 
changes, might meet with buyer re- 
sistance. That fear has all but evap- 
orated. As Ford Executive Vice Presi- 
dent Lee Iacocca put it, Calendar 1968 
is a “lead-pipe cinch” to wind up as 
the best sales year in history, surpass- 
ing the 1965 record of 9,314,000 cars 

Iacocca did not stop there. In a 
speech before the Philadelphia Mort 
gage Bankers Association last week, he 





FORD'S IACOCCA 
And 13 million by the 1970s. 


predicted that by the late 1970s “we 
won't be showing any particular elation 
over a 13 million year. That kind of 
market will have become routine.” 

Beep Beep. The immediate reason 
for Iacocca’s optimism is the reception 
that the '69 models are getting. Last 
week Detroit reported that sales for 
Oct. 1-10, the first period during which 
all "69s were up for sale, were running 
at an average 34% a day ahead of the 
same period a year before. The biggest 
improvement was achieved by Ford, 
which increased sales by 180% over 
last year, when a 49-day strike slowed 
its business to a crawl. The other three 
automakers also increased sales: Gen 
eral Motors by 11.7%, Chrysler by 7%, 
and American Motors by a slender .2%. 

A single ten-day period, of course, is 
anything but conclusive. Nonetheless, 
the industry’s early-October perform- 
ance suggests that the 10% tax sur 
charge has done remarkably little to 
dampen consumer spending.* With 
Buick and Oldsmobile improving most, 
G.M, showed sizable gains in all di- 
visions except Cadillac, Ford fared best 
with such full-size models as its new 
LTD, while Lincoln Mercury's biggest 
gainer was the Cougar, available for 
the first time in a convertible. Chrysler 
reported across-the-board gains, paced 
by Plymouth’s ultra-sporty “Road Run 
ner,” so-called because of a “beep beep” 
horn that recalls the cartoon character 
of that name. 

Peek at the Mirror. As gratifying as 
its own sales were, Detroit still peeked 
nervously in the rearview mirror at its 
foreign competitors, which have been 
accounting for about 10% of all U.S. 
sales. In fact, if it were not for a dis- 
turbing surge of imports, which will 
reach a sales level of well over 900,000 


* The continuing spending spree, reported 
the Commerce Department last week, swelled 
the nation’s gross national product during the 
year’s third quarter to a record annual rate 
of $870.8 billion, an 8% increase over the 
comparable quarter of last year 
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this year, a new auto-industry record 
would be merely an outside possibility 
rather than a virtual certainty. In any 
case, many of this year’s buyers, wheth- 
er they prefer U.S. or foreign models, 
plainly went into the market for the 
Same reason: the time had come to 
trade in cars that they had bought dur- 
ing the previous record sales spree of 


three years 





GERMANY 


Recovery’s Steward 

When the harried leaders of the free 
world’s economies get to daydreaming, 
West Germany must seem to be some 
thing like Valhalla. It has virtually full 
employment with negligible inflation, 
and its gross national product is grow 
ing at a brisk rate of 54% a year. In ad- 
dition, its Economics Minister 
enjoys a political popularity 
that is unusual in his pro 
fession. From posters that 
went up all over Frankfurt 
last week in support of local 
Social Democratic Party can 
didates gazed the youthful, 
horn-rimmed visage of a man 
who was not even up for elec 
tion. He was Karl Schiller, 
57, who ts considered the ar 
chitect of West Germany’s re- 
cent economic resurgence, 

In 22 months under Schil 
ler’s stewardship, Germany 
has recovered from a severe 
recession and served as the 
U.S's and Britain's closest ally 
in defense of the dollar and 
the pound. Reflecting the 
strength of Schiller’s mark, 
Germany ts by far the largest 
lender ($1.57 billion) to the 
11 1-nation International Mon 
etary Fund. Such 
ments won due recognition 
three weeks ago when Schiller 
traveled to Washington for the 
IMF’s annual meeting. The 
moneymen representing the 
powerful Group of Ten elect- 
ed him their next president 

No Planning. Schiller himself is an 
improbable hero, A self-assured former 
professor of political economics, he was 
virtually unknown outside West Ger 
many when he joined New Chancellor 
Kurt Kiesinger’s Cabinet in 1966, Nor 
was he a household word at home. As 
the first socialist in the top economic 
job since the war, he was automaticalls 
distrusted by German business. At the 
same time, he seemed suspiciously cap 
italistic to old-line Social Democrats 
What West Germany needed, said Schil- 
ler, was a mix of “the competitive play 
of market forces” and as much gov 
ernment planning as necessary 

For years, West Germany had no 
real planning whatever. Former Chan- 
cellor Ludwig Erhard’s Santa Claus ap 
proach to government spending was 
harmless as long as Germany's postwar 
boom continued, But in 1966, when in- 
flationary pressures appeared, his refusal 


achiev e 
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to cut spending and raise taxes proved 
catastrophic. Moving on its own to 
brake the boom, the Bundesbank 
squeezed credit too tightly, eventually 
causing mass unemployment and a deep 
recession 


Schiller wasted little time after he 
took over as Economics Minister. He 
joined Finance Minister Franz Josef 


Strauss in balancing Erhard’s deficit- 
plagued budget, then ordered up a flock 
of measures to economy 

pump-priming expenditures, generous 
investment write-offs, a moratorium on 
major mew taxes. He journeyed to 
Frankfurt for a showdown with Bun 
desbank President Karl Blessing, an old 
Erhard ally, and warned that the bank's 
conunuing tight-money policy 
only worsen the recession. Blessing re 
luctantly relented, has allowed the cen 


revive the 


would 


SCHILLER 
Santa Claus no longer 


tral bank rate to fall gradually from its 





S% high to the current 3 
No Soul Massager. Schiller also 
fought through legislation providing for 


Keynesian control of the economy from 


the top, a council of economic “wise 


men. and four-year fiscal planning 
where none had existed before. Other 
Schiller ideas and slogans came in sal- 


verbal Seelen 
that Erhard 
used to aim at German employers and 
unions. He regular privat 
with and labor at 
which he preaches symmetry,’ 
his way of describing wage and price re 
Straint and equilibrium 

Hoping to get recession-wary 


junked the 
(soul 


vos He 
Massagen massages) 
substituted 
sessions business 


social 


shop 
pers to spend more, Schiller recently or 
minimum 6% 
calmed 


dered u 
guideline, 


Wake-increase 
outraged employers 


by pointing out that productivity was 
rising at a 7% rate. Union leaders, con 
ditioned to 4% and 5% wage pack 


ages, were speechless—but only for a 
while. Now they want 8% 

A testy, mercurial sort, Schiller was 
an academic prodigy before he got into 
government. The son of an engineer, 
he earned his economics doctorate at 
24, developed a fascination for Keyne- 
Sian economics as a lecturer at Kiel 
and a full professor at Hamburg. He 


got a chance to put his theories into 
practice in 1961, when Willy Brandt. 
then socialist mayor of Berlin, put 
Schiller to work at reversing the di 
vided city’s economic decline. By of 
fering various tax incentives, Schiller 
successfully stanched a worrisome ex 


odus of citizens from the city 

Downright Scurrilous. Not everyone 
approves of Schiller, of course. In re- 
cent weeks, both Izvestia and French 
Foreign Minister Michel Debré have ac 
West Germany of economic ag- 
gression. Partly because of the recent 
recession, the country will spend about 
$4 billion less for imports this year 
than other nations will spend for Ger 
man goods, That only increases the 
Strength of the mark at the expense of 
the pound and the dollar 

For his part, Schiller considers it 
“downright scurrilous for people to ac 
cuse us of too much strength.” With 
justification, he is inclined to 
blame much of the imbalance on coun- 
trics Whose own exports have been hob- 
bled by unchecked inflation 

An upward revaluation of the mark 
would be a quick if drastic way of right 
ing the balance by putting the under- 
valued mark on a par with the dollar 
and the pound. In effect, however, that 
would raise the prices of Germany's ex- 
ports, perhaps crippling its vital auto in- 


cused 


some 


dustry. Recently, Schiller responded to 
persistent revaluation rumors by snap 
ping, “Nein, no, non, nyet!” He means 


that Germany is not about to pull down 


its own house—especially when others 
have yet to pul their own economic 
households in order 


BRITAIN 
Zip Code Banking 


British bankers have a reputation for 
being a stuffy lot. In the words of a 
Board of Trade they run 
their banks “as a club for the benefit 
of members, not the public They keep 
the most bankerish of bankers’ hours. 
charge high rates for their services, and 
send their customers statements only 
once every months. Small won 
der that most adult Britons assiduously 
avoid checking accounts 

Soon, however, the bankers may have 
to start changing their ways. The rea 
that they are being confronted 
by a competitor the likes of which they 
have never had before: Britain's Gen 
eral Post Office, Last week, with a flur 
ry of speeches, the G.P.O. inaugurated 
a cheap and simple system of trans 
terring funds without cash or checks 

From the Greek. At Bootle, near Liv- 
erpool, Prime Minister Wilson opened 
a $37 million data-processing complex 
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Fly now, sell 


Nikon of Japan has a special marketing problem: When new cameras, attachments and 
accessories are introduced, exclusive features are often quickly copied. So speeding their 
worldwide introductions and maintaining inventory are prime marketing objectives. 

They turned to jet freight. Deliveries leave Japan three and four times a week to key 
international markets, with more frequent flights during peak selling periods. 
Result: even in far-flung markets Nikon is able to maintain its leadership 
and competitive selling edge. 

Other advantages: simplified, lower cost packaging, faster unpacking, assurance that 
delicate cameras and instruments will arrive in 100% working order. 

More and more companies around the world are discovering the marketing benefits of 
air freight. Find out what air freight can do for you. Call your local airline 
cargo Sales office, cargo agent or forwarder. 


° United Aircraft advances air freight technology with 
') n iste} the design and manufacture of jet engines, propellers, 
environmental and contro! systems, and vertical lift aircraft 


. 
a) I  f Os ra f t PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT + HAMILTON STANDARD + SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT « 


NORDEN + UNITED TECHNOLOGY CENTER + ELECTRONIC COMPONENTS + 
CAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT C6108 USA UNITED AIRCRAFT OF CANADA LIMITED ’ 
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It happens every generation. 
The discovery of 







Old Grand-Dad. 


The up-and-coming generation is Who can blame them if they think — tion cares that Grand-Dad costs more. 
making a discovery—uncovering the they're the first? After all, their fathers They know Old Grand-Dad is head 
pleasure of drinking Old Grand-Dad. thought so, too. And neither genera- of the Bourbon family. 







Old Grand-Dad: Head of the Bourbon Family. 





Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskeys, 
86 Proof and 100 Proof Bottied in Bond. 


Frankfort, Ky. 











Old Grand-Dad Distiltery Company, < 


that is to be the heart of one of the 
most fully automated banking systems 
in the world. Called Giro—the word 
comes trom the Greek gyros, meaning 
circle—the system will circulate funds 
within the country’s huge post-office net- 
work. With a deposit of $12, anyone 
will be able to open a Giro account 
An account holder can leave standing 
instructions to have his regular bills— 
rent or mortgage installments, telephone 
and electric bills—paid automatically 
out of his account. If the recipient also 
has a Giro account, the computer will 
simply credit the payment to him, and 
there will be no charge for the service. 
If he not have an account, the 
post office will mail him a money or 
der and charge the payer 9¢, compared 
with a bank's usual charges of 12¢ to 


does 





WORKERS PACKING GRAPEFRUIT 


16¢ for a check. Every time someone 
makes or receives a payment, the post 
office will send him a record of the 
transaction within 24 hours, plus a full 
Statement of the account, 

Working people are expected to be- 
come heavy patrons of the system be- 
cause they feel so much more at home 
in Britain's 23,000 post offices than in 
its 5,000 banking outlets. Britons com- 
monly go to the post office to make de- 
posits in postal savings accounts and 
buy money orders for such things as 
bets in the soccer pools. 

Giro is also likely to get plenty of 
business from corporations, Close to 
60,000 companies have signed up for it 
so far, including Imperial Chemical In- 
dustries, Courtaulds, British Petroleum 
and most of the nationalized firms. Us- 
ing Giro’s computers, they can pay their 
employees through the system and use 
it to collect bills. Best of all, firms can 
cut down on paper work and account- 
ing costs because they will get a daily 
statement of payments and receipts. 

Gentlemanly Debts. Giro is the most 
advanced, fastest-working variant of a 
system that has been working on the 
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Continent for a long time, It is also the 
latest effort in the British post office's 
drive to turn the venerable institution 
Into an aggressive, profit-making en- 
terprise, Giro Director John Grady 
hopes to pay for operating costs and 
also make a neat profit by investing 
the pool of money created by Giro's 
constant flow of deposits. He expects 
that the new service will attract about 
1,500,000 customers and $450 million 
in deposits within a year. 

Of course, Giro is not offering all 
the services of a bank, such as paying in- 
terest on deposits or making individual 
loans. Nor is it willing to emulate the 
gentlemanly tradition of British banks 
by honoring clients’ overdrafts. If a 
Giro customer overdraws, his check is 
returned to him 


Boomchik 

By ordinary economic rules, Israel 
ought to be in receivership. After more 
than a decade of living beyond its 
means, the country skidded into a deep 
recession in 1965 when Premier Levi 


Eshkol’s  anti-inflationary slowdown 
proved too abrupt. Unemployment 
Jumped to 10%, and the government 


for the first time in its history was 
forced to put the jobless on the dole. 

Then came the Six-Day War, It cost 
the nation of 2,669,000 people more 
than $1 billion, and Israel is still pay- 
ing the price of victory. Since the war, 
the military budget has more than dou- 
bled, to $800 million—equal to 18% 
of the gross national product—partly 
because of the burden of defending con- 
quered Arab lands. Just to administer 
the “new territories” costs $40 million 
a year. The bills are so big that Israel re- 
cently had to cut $100 million from 
public-works projects in order to meet 
the government's payrolls. 

Yet, instead of going into bankruptcy, 
the Israelis are celebrating what they 


call a boomehik. Recently, in the midst 
of the Jews’ annual Succoth harvest fes- 
uval, Finance Minister Ze'ev Sharef of- 
ficially hailed the end of the three-year 
economic downturn. “All signs show 
that we have finally overcome Stag- 
nation,” he said. “There are no longer 
any real obstacles to our development.” 

Help from Rothschilds. The output 
of goods and services is running 14% 
ahead of last year’s $4.1 billion pace, 
much better than the remarkable 10% 
annual growth that Israel recorded dur- 
ing the late 1950s and early ’60s. In- 
dustrial production is up by about 30% 
from last year’s $1.8 billion rate, and 
just about every other indicator is _ris- 
ing. Inflation, in the meantime, has been 
held to a manageable 2% 

There are several reasons for the re- 





ASSEMBLING TRANSPORT AT ISRAEL AIRCRAFT IND 
Harvest of prosperity from the seeds of bankruptcy. 


ISRAEL 


covery. For all its drawbacks, Eshkol’s 
policy of restraint has forced Israel's 
powerful labor unions to hold the wage 
line. In the months between the June 
war and the end of 1967, worldwide 
sales of Israel bonds and United Jew- 
ish Appeal contributions pumped some 
$550 million into the economy. Though 
those sources are thinning out—they 
are expected to yield only $230 million 
for all of 1968—such overseas friends 
as the Rothschilds and Sir Isaac Wolf 
son, the British retailing magnate, are 
currently spurring a drive for new in 
vestment capital. 

Thanks to De Gaulle. A prime fac- 
tor in the resurgence has been the gov- 
ernment’s decision to build up defense 
industries in order to spend more of 
the military budget inside Israel's own 
borders. Says Moshe Kashti, Director 
General of the Defense Ministry and au- 
thor of the plowshares-into-swords pro- 
gram: “We were buying planes in 
France and making shirts at home. It 
seemed logical to make the planes at 
home and buy the shirts in France.” 

That became a necessity when France 
and the U.S. temporarily cut off arms 
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shipments at the outbreak of war. Is- 
raeli manufacturers responded to the 
pressure by setting up facilities to man- 
ufacture armaments. The country now 
manufactures 20% of its defense prod- 
ucts and it plans to become totally self- 
sufficient within a decade. Local man- 
ufacturers wryly thank De Gaulle for 
his embargo, which has been only par- 
tially lifted 

The country’s biggest employer, state- 
owned Israel Aircraft Industries, has 
doubled its work force to 7,000 and 
wants still more people. Besides assem- 
bling French jet trainers under license, 
the company will soon start building 
North American Rockwell executive 
planes and an inexpensive ($400,000), 
Israeli-designed, 22-passenger transport 
for which it has 100 orders, many from 
abroad 

Eventually, aircraft sales will help 
lift exports. Though expected to top $1 
billion this year, exports are still far 
short of covering expected imports of 
$1.7 billion. This year's payments def- 
icit will reach $600 million, compared 
with $425 million last year, Finance 
Minister Sharef figures that his trea- 
sury’s healthy $900 million in reserves 
will tide the country over until Israel 
can pay its own way. 

Today, Israel’s biggest import is peo- 
ple. Partly because last year's military 
victory made the country more secure 
and stirred feelings of pride, immigra- 
tion will double this year to 30,000 
One-third will come from Western 
countries, bringing welcome skills that 
will help to propel the economy. 

Still, the labor market is so tight 
that inflation is a constant danger. Ey- 
ing next year's elections, some left-wing 
groups are already pushing for a gen- 
eral 10% wage increase. Even so, the 
country displays a confidence that bor- 
ders on cockiness. This month Sharef 
declared a 15% cut in tariffs, except 
for autos, and he has scheduled further 
reductions for January. By rather bold- 
ly opening its borders, Israel expects to 
fight inflation at home and at the same 
time test its industry against interna- 
tional competition 


ADVERTISING 
Schrafft's Gets With It 


Onto the screen flashes a shiny red 
dot, which turns out to be a mara- 
schino cherry, which turns out to sit 
atop a chocolate sundae, which turns 
out to be the focal point for a swirling 
phantasmagoria of color. All of which, 
it also turns out, is a 60-second video- 
tape commercial for a venerable Man- 
hattan-based restaurant chain, “The 
chocolate sundae,” proclaims a credit 
line that rolls diagonally across the TV 
tube, was “photographed for Schrafft’s 
by Andy Warhol.” 

Andy Warhol? Schrafft's has long 
conjured up images of little old ladies 
lunching on wholesome fare served up 
by apple-cheeked waitresses. Warhol, of 
course, is strictly pop, having turned 
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out larger-than-life paintings of Camp- 
bell soup cans, realer-than-real sculp- 
tures of Brillo packages, and longer- 
than-interminable camp movies. Still, 
when Schrafft’s decided to project a 
new with-it look, its ad agency, F. Wil- 
liam Free & Co,, thought that it might 
be a good idea to take on Warhol, now 
recovered from having been shot nigh 
unto death by a man-hating woman ac- 
quaintance last June. 

Schrafft’s, a 55-restaurant chain with 
outlets in eight Eastern states from Mas- 
sachusetts to Florida, is operated by 
the Frank G. Shattuck Co., which 
merged with St. Louis-based Pet Inc. 
earlier this With Pet's backing, 
the chain's Frank Shattuck II, 


year 
boss, 


has been trying to sell Schrafft’s to a 
broader clientele. To that end, for ex- 





WARHOL & ADMAN WITH CONCOCTION 
Anyone seen a little old lady? 


ample, some of the New York City out- 
lets are currently being remodeled to 
make their liquor-dispensing bars just 
as conspicuous as the familiar soda 
fountains. Such changes are aimed 
mainly at the 35-to-40 age group. “Our 
surveys show that these people are good 
spenders,” says Shattuck, “They may 
not have very much money, but they 
spend a lot.” 

One of Schrafft's recent TV com- 
mercials features a trio of shapely girls 
attired in miniskirts, and asks: “Have 
you seen the little old ladies in Schrafft's 
lately?” The chain's Warhol pitch is 
scheduled to be aired on New York sta- 
tions starting next month, and Shattuck 
says proudly that “we haven't got just 
a commercial. We've acquired a work 
of art.” 

Andy Warhol seems to be no less en- 
thusiastic about the venture, “It’s fun,” 
he says, “and really pretty, really great.” 
Naturally he now plans to turn out a 
full-length video-tape movie. 


MILESTONES 


Married. Laurence Harvey, 40, the 
movies’ handsome heel (Room at the 
Top, Darling); and Joan Cohn, 54, wid- 
ow of Cinemogul Harry Cohn, ex-wife 
of Shoe Manufacturer Harry Karl, and 
Laurence’s constant companion for the 
past eight years; he for the second 
time (he was divorced by British Ac- 
tress Margaret Leighton in 1961), she 
for the third; in Nassau 





Died. Tribbie Chafee, 14, third of 
Rhode Island Governor John H. Cha- 
fee’s six children; of injuries suffered 
when she was kicked in the head by a 
horse after performing in a horse show; 
in Providence. 


Died. Gerald L. Phillippe, 59, presi- 
dent (1961-63) and board chairman 
(1963-68) of General Electric Co.; of a 
heart attack; in Greenwich, Conn. As 
G.E.’s comptroller in the 1950s, Phil- 
lippe cut costs to cope with foreign com- 
petition, and also simplified many of 
the company’s procedures. So success- 
ful were his programs that he was 
jumped over five senior vice presidents 
to the top of the firm that today is the 
fourth largest in the U.S, (after Gen- 
eral Motors, Standard Oil of New Jer- 
sey, Ford Motor Co.). 


Died. Bea Benaderet, 62, character 
actress, who starred as the folksy, 
warmhearted Kate Bradley in TV's Pet- 
ticoat Junction; of lung cancer; in Los 
Angeles. After years of bending her 
voice on radio into every accent from 
Brooklyn to the Ozarks as a comic foil 
for Fibber McGee and Molly, and Jack 
Benny, Bea finally got a chance to show 
her face on TV. In 1950, she ap- 
peared as Blanche Morton on The 
George Burns-Gracie Allen Show and 
in 1962, as Cousin Pearl on The Bev- 
erly Hillbillies, before graduating to Pet- 
ticoat Junction in 1963 


Died. Lee Tracy, 70, veteran actor, 
who came to epitomize the fast-talking, 
wisecracking newsman during a career 
that spanned nearly half a century; of 
cancer; in Santa Monica, Calif. After 
a successful start in 1928 as a brash re- 
porter in Broadway's The Front Page, 
Tracy played variations on the same 
role in Clear All Wires (1933) and 
Power of the Press (1943). He reached 
the top in 1964, when he played the 
aging ex-President in The Best Man. 


Died. Michael Angelo Musmanno, 
71, U.S. lawyer who won worldwide no- 
tice in a succession of spectacular caus- 
es from the 1920s on; after a stroke; 
in Pittsburgh. Musmanno was one of 
the lawyers who defended Anarchists 
Sacco and Vanzetti in 1927, the judge 
who sentenced 14 Nazis to death at 
one of the Niirnberg trials in 1948, the 
witness who traveled to Israel to testify 
against Eichmann in 1961. 
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CINEMA 
es 


NEW MOVIES 
Instant Old Age 


The American Negro has endured 
Little Rock and Selma; he will survive 
Missitucky, the mythological country of 
Finian's Rainbow. There, on a beaming 
day, a father (Fred Astaire) and his 
daughter (Petula Clark) wander into a 
valley where white and cullud folks are 
Jes a-sittin’ and a-singin’ and a-waitin’ 





ASTAIRE IN “RAINBOW” 
More bouquets than a Mafia funeral. 


for somethin’ to happen. Nothin’ does. 
A leprechaun (Tommy Steele) wanders 
in, a lot of galvanic twitching goes on 
in the name of choreography, and even- 
tually a  white-supremacist Senator 
(Keenan Wynn) gets changed into a 
Negro. At the end, when everybody 
joins hands to shout out the coda, it is 
clear that this classic stage musical has 
wrinkled into senility. Perhaps, like the 
inhabitants of Shangri-La, it was con- 
demned to instant old age the minute 
it left its proper environment 

The simplistic notion of the ‘40s that 
Negroes are just like whites beneath 
the skin is more than an embarrass- 
ment now. And Rainbow's light-headed 
whimsy is now done better by tele- 
vision, with its dreamed-of genii or mar 
ried witches. Even so, the movie might 
have survived were it not for the ham- 
handed direction of Francis Ford Cop- 
pola, 29, whose only previous Holly- 
wood feature was the moderately comic 
You're a Big Boy Now. Astaire and 
Clark are saddled with threadbare 
brogues, and both talk as if they were 
dictating letters to a tape recorder. Tom- 
my Steele’s hyperthyroid performance 
mistakes popped eyeballs for emotion 
and shrieks for singing. Coppola’s idea 
of a scene-stopper is a bunch of flow- 
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ers. Whenever the action halts, he brings 
On fields of roses, daffodils and chry- 
santhemums. Ennui is so frequent that 
by the end, Finian’s Rainbow boasts 
more bouquets than a Mafia funeral. 

Though a few of the Burton Lane 
songs—notably Old Devil Moon and 
Look to the Rainbow—are imperish- 
able, most of the score is as withered 
as the scenario. The few attempts at up- 
dating by E, Y. Harburg, who wrote 
the lyrics, are ludicrous. In 1947 one 
couplet ran: 


If this isn't’ love, I'm Carmen 
Miranda 


If this isn’t love, it's Red propaganda. 


Now it goes: 

If this isn't love, there's no Glocca 
Morra 

If this isn’t love, I'm Zsa Zsa Ga- 
horra 


Lyric writing is the art of compres- 
sion. In two lines, Harburg has encap- 
sulated the ineptitude of the show. 


Like It Was 

You Are What You Eat is a his- 
torical documentary of considerable 
charm. What it documents is not so 
much a state of affairs as a state of mind 
—the dreamy life-style of the U.S. hip- 
pie back in 1967, Like its subject, it is 
both brash and beautiful, dull and de- 
lightful, exhibitionistic and embarrassed 
For adults sufficiently permissive just 
to sit back and inhale, it is a gas. 

lhe film is a collaboration of three se- 
nior citizens—Producer-Composer Pe 
ter Yarrow, 30, of Peter, Paul and 
Mary; Cameraman Barry Feinstein, 37: 
and Entrepreneur Michael Butler, 41, 
the Chicago millionaire who brought 
Hair to Broadway. You Are What You 
Eat is a jump-cut collage of 
put together without pretense 
It keeps the eyeballs popping 
ear bones ringing 

The familiar youth doings are all 
done, and overdone: lovemaking, pot 
puffing, flower munching, motorcycling, 
fountain dunking, and general rough 
housing, Included also are a few bad 
scenes with the police. There are stars 
ot sorts. “Super Spade"* carries on a 
droll nonstop phone conversation. He 
couples with a white girl (on-camera, 
but discreetly). He has a deliciously 
comic encounter with a nun. The Rev 
Malcolm Boyd (Are You Running with 
Me, Jesus?) runs ecstatically around a 
beach at dawn with a bunch of happy 
hippies. Tiny Tim goes his well-known 
episcenic route—fluttering and twitter- 
ing with a deep-voiced girl through a 
funny duet version of 1 Got You Babe. 

As a celebration of the Now scene 
at one particular time and place, You 
Are What You Eat effectively matches 


footage 
of plot 
and the 


Bill Powell Jr., who was murdered last year 
by San Francisco mobsters because he gave 
away free pot and Lsp 


technique and subject matter. But much 
like Revolution (Time, Aug. 16), an- 
other chronicle of the happiness that 
was Hashbury, the film raises one small 
doubt that the reality of hippiedom in 
full flower was ever quite as groovy as 
the camera makes it seem 


Skin Game 


The only real suspense in If He Hol- 
lers, Let Him Go, which calls itself a 
thriller, is Waiting for the comely co-star, 
Negro Singer Barbara McNair, to take 
her clothes off. Since she doffs her duds 
during the first half-hour, voyeurs can 
feel free to leave immediately afterward. 
There is nothing more for them—or 
anyone else, really—to see 

The story, such as it is, concerns a 
black convict named Lake (Raymond 
St. Jacques) who escapes from prison, 
where he has spent five years on a 
trumped-up charge of rape and mur- 
der. Lake lights out to bring the real cul- 
prit to justice, only to be sidetracked 
by a jealous psychopath (Kevin Mc- 
Carthy) who wants him to bump off 
his wealthy wife (Dana Wynter). 


Before Lake does so, the action 
stops every few minutes, the screen 
turns a noxious color, and there ap- 


pears a flashback showing how Lake 
got into this ghastly mess. It is in one 
of these scenes that Miss McNair turns 
up as Lake's girl Lily. No sooner has 
she appeared on-screen than she _ is 
writhing in St. Jacques’ embrace. To 
make a film debut this way may have 
been a tactical and professional error. 
Except for her stylish vocalizing, Miss 
McNair displays more photogenic than 
histrionic talent, and in her first screen 
role she has already given it exhaustive 
display, Ungallant as it may be to sug- 
gest it, her scenes seem to have been de- 
signed solely to provide Playboy with 
some Steamy stills, 





McNAIR IN “HOLLERS” 
Photogenic, yes, histrionic, no. 
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INDIANS We've got the most. More than any 
other state. Navajos tending sheep. making 
rugs and diodes. Apaches herding cattle 
and running fishing lodges. Hopi mesa vil- 
lages. with houses over 700 years old still 
occupied. Prehistoric cliff dwellings. Snake 
dances. Supais a mile down the canyon in 
a waterfall Shangri-La. Maricopas and Che 
mehuevis camping on some of Arizona's 
most valuable real estate. Week-long 
Easter ceremonials by Papagos and Pimas 


COWBOYS They're outnumbered by the In- 
dians. but we still have 50.880,.000 acres 
of range land in Arizona. some of the 
world’s finest cattle, several of the world’s 
most thrilling rodeos, the world’s longest 
rodeo parade and two towns fighting over 
rival claims for who has the world’s old 
est rodeo. You'll enjoy them all 


CITIES Clean. modern. ringed with 
resorts designed for your pleas 
ure. You can rough it in Arizona 
— you can also find tuxurious 
comfort. Entertaining visitors is 
our 3rd largest industry. We want 
to be sure you have a good time! 


MOUNTAINS AND COOL PINES 

We have the world’s largest ex 
panse of Ponderosa pine forest 
17.736 sq. mi. of national for 
ests. and ski slopes within easy 
drive of the warm, sunny valleys 
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Is year see Arizona — 


eee eee eee ee ey 


ALL of it! 










CACTUS TS 
Some people 
You either love the desert or run 
for an oasis (we've got plenty of 
them, too, with swimming 
pools). Come see 
act. We have 62 species of 

cactus, whole forests of giant 

Saguaros. and, in the spring 

our desert is a mass of color 


Eliot hated cactus 
are fascinated by it 


how you re 


GOLF 78 sporty courses trom near 


sea level to 8.000 feet (where your drives 
do go farther). You can play golf every day 


of the year in Arizona 


SUNSHINE You can hardly get away from 
that here 


Our valleys are warm, dry 





sunny. Our high country is cool. dry 
sunny. We have more sunny hours than any 
other part of the country lots more! 
When you're going to a vacation spa. just 
* be sure to remembe 
SPA means 











Place Arizc ! 
WATER SPORTS 2 
miles of shoreline 
The Colorado River 








runs around t sides 
of Arizor ad thre the 
Grand Canyon. deep 
blue lakes and rich 
farm land into the 
Gulf. where Arizona 
roads lead to the 
world’s sportiest deep 





ARIZONA 


OFFERS YOU COLORFUL LITERATURE FREE 


rona De 





AMAZING 


TEAR OUT THIS 
COUPON AND MAIL TODAY 

TRAVEL INFORMATION SECTION 

tment of Economic 

3003 North 


Planning and Development 





entral Avenue, Phoenix, Arizona 85012 


STATE ziP CODE 
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sea fishing. Bass crappie 
and channel cat are plentiful in 
the Colorado and the canyon 
lakes. Rainbows are jumping 
in our mountain lakes and 
streams. Coming down from 
the mountains. we have a chain 
of canyon lakes that store water 
for our valley cities and make 
the world’s best water skiing 


HISTORY 400-year-old missions 
2 .000-year-old Indian ruins, ghost 
of Coronado. Cabeza de 
Vaca. Padre Kino. the farthest west Civil 
War battleground, Pony Express stations 
Cochise Stronghold. Zane Grey country 


MEXICO Tacos. se- 
noritas, bullfights 
exotic shopping are 
just across the bor 
der from our south 
ern Arizona border 
towns. Fun-time 


trout 





towns, the trails 


ole 


SCENERY \f you want 
to roam and look 
and wonder — at 
painted deserts. petrified forests, red rock 
gigantic dams, mountain lakes 
unspoiled wilderness, hundred mile vistas 
— we ve got them here for you more na- 
tional parks and monuments than any other 
state. We're unhappy we can't picture 
them all — or even list them, but it would 
cost a fortune to buy that much advertis- 
ng space 

Thrift, hospitality and a lot of other old- 
fashioned virtues still prevail in Arizona 
It's really a different sort of place. Some 
people we 2 coming back to 
Arizona for their vacation year after year 
They say the change does them good, and 
there's always something new to see. We'd 
be glad to tell you more about it. That's 
why we put the coupon at the top Please 
send it in today 


canyons 





know ke 


We /ike visitors 





What’s 
Union Camp 
rele) mcemele 


with his 
best friend? 








He’s not just a pet. He’s a customer 


His dry dog chow arrives in our multiwall 


bags. His canned food is packed in cartons 
automatically assembled and sealed 
by our machines 

His rubber bone? It's kept dust-free on 
our plastic-paperboard display card 


And his favorite corner stays germ-free with 
cleansers made from our chemicals 
At last nose-count, there were 26 million 
dogs in this country. Doting owners spend 
$3 billion annually on them. And we haven't 
even talked about cats, parakeets or guppies 
No wonder it's one of our pet markets. 


BOOKS 





The Uses of Yesterday 


THE PROGRESSIVE HISTORIANS by 
Richard Hofstadter. 498 pages. Alfred 
Knopf. $8.95 


No nation ever began with a richer in- 
heritance or more radiant prospects than 
the United States of America. But liv- 
ing up to the promise of a perfect child- 
hood can be a terrible strain. Every- 
thing achieved afterward tends to ap- 
pear as anticlimax: the course of adult 
life seems to run depressingly downhill. 

So it has often been with America. 
As the pioneer vanguard of the young 
Republic swept) westward, Americans 
were gradually confronted by an em- 





POPULIST CARTOON 
To square the ideal .. . 





barrassing discrepancy between politic 
dreams and everyday realities. There 
was on the one hand the agrarian, egal- 
itarian Eden of their early (often myth- 
icul) memory, and on the other, the 
violent: have-and-have-not realities of 
an incipient industrial state. At the end 
of the 19th century, this conflict—ex- 
acerbated by a civil war and a massive 
infusion of immigrants—had dislocated 
millions of people, to say nothing of 
their ideals. Where was America go- 
ing? Had a continent been laid waste 
only for material wealth? Faith in prog- 
ress Was an essential American reli- 
2i0n. How was it to be sustained? 
Historic Trio. By and large. such 
questions troubled busy Americans only 
during pessimistic moments of crisis and 
political unrest. Near the turn of the 
century, however, the search for a us- 
able past that would somehow square 
the original American ideal with ex- 
ploitive American practices began to 
be the constant concern of a handful 
of historians. Their efforts and ideas 
form the background of this book by 
Columbia University’s Richard Hot- 
stadter. The Progressive Historians tells 
the story of three men—Frederick Jack- 
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son Turner, Charles A. Beard and Ver- 
non L. Parrington—who did the most 
to shape America’s image of its history 
us a tapestry of continued progress. 
Part biography. part intellectual history. 
part scholarly polemic, the volume is a 
sharp but generous inquiry into the un- 
derlying conceptions of American his- 
tory and the reasons for writing it 
Hofstadter. who has twice won the Pul- 
itzer Prize (for The Age of Reform 
and Anu-Intellectualism in) American 
Life), only rarely lapses into the repe- 
litions of a professor who can never be 
quite sure that the whole class really at- 
tended his previous lecture 

Frederick Jackson Turner sounded 
his single but remarkably lasting note— 
on the paramount significance of the 
frontier in American history—in 1893. 
Charles Beard created his most influ- 
ential and controversial book, An Eco- 
nomic Interpretation of the Constitution 
of the United States, in 1913. He had 
completed his most popular history, The 
Rise of American Civilization, by 1927. 
the year when an unknown English pro- 
fessor named V. L. Parrington published 
his Pulitzer Prize-winning book. Main 
Currents in’ American Thought. These 
men, writes Hofstadter. were the first 
“to make American history relevant to 
the political and intellectual issues of 
the moment.” And. he might have add- 
ed, the issues of the moment endured. 

They had much else in common. Born 
in the 1860s and early 1870s, brought 
up in the Midwest (Turner in Wis- 
consin, Beard in Indiana, Parrington in 
Kansas), all of them came of age at a 
time when the balance of power and in- 
fluence was shifting from the effete East 
to the still raw and resentful Midwest, 
The financial panic of 1893 was in the 
making. The Populist movement was 
galvanizing Westerners and farm folk 
everywhere into a struggle against big 
money and big-city interests. 

Earlier American historians had tend- 
ed to be gifted amateurs. In 1880, Hof- 
stadter points out. there were exactly 
eleven professors of American history 
in all U.S. colleges. They viewed the 
early Republic as an ideal state from 
which America had subsequently de- 
clined. For them the new democratic in- 
stitutions established between 1776 and 
1787 had been born of European theo- 
ry, and flourished in America only with 
the help of Divine Providence. The new. 
progressive historians, aware of Marx 
and Darwin and stirred by the belief 
that history must be both dynamic and 
toughly realistic, read American history 
in radically different ways. 

Free Land and Hardship. As Turner 
grasped it, American democracy was 
neither a perfected political boon grant- 
ed to the Founding Fathers by a Prot- 
estunt’ Providence nor an inheritance 
from European political theorists, but 
something else again, It was a unique, 
home-grown institution shaped on the 
American frontier. Free land, Turner ar- 


gued, made Americans free and gen- 
erous. Frontier hardship made them 
self-reliant and individualistic. Frontier 
challenges made them willing to co- 
operate democratically with one anoth- 
er. The absence of the trappings of 
privilege made them egalitarian. 

It was in vain that later critics point- 
ed out Turner's contradictions, observ- 
ing that the frontier had also made 
Americans ruthless and violent and that 
many of the facts on which Turner 
based his theory did not check out. 
(For example, frontier settlers, who Tur- 
ner insisted always wanted to broaden 
the vote. in fact often lagged behind 
their urban neighbors.) Turner's creative 
concept had caught the imagination, 
not merely of historians and students 
who revered him but of the people as 
well. It still does—witness Barry Gold- 


WN BROTHER 





PIONEER FAMILY 
... with exploitive practices. 


water's appeal in 1964 to the nostalgic 
hope of returning to the simple virtues 
of the American frontier. 

Found and Lost. Sharp-tongued and 
harder-hitting, Beard shattered the myth 
of America’s perfect past by a frontal 
assault on the Founding Fathers. In 
An Economic Interpretation of the Con- 
stittion, he argued that the great doc- 
ument, far from promoting the general 
welfare, was the reactionary work of 
wealthy men who in 1787 stood to prof- 
it from the creation of a strong. central 
and. above all. solvent government 
(nearly half the signers had lent the 
Government money). By suggesting that 
economic interests play a strong role in 
human events. Beard helped bring 
American history closer to the bitter re- 
alities of contemporary life. By imply- 
ing that businessmen had betrayed the 
radical spirit of the American Revo- 
lution, he made U.S, history not a long 
fall from grace but an enduring cru- 
sade to restore lost revolutionary rights. 
(The fact that the Supreme Court for 
vears regarded income tax laws as un- 
constitutional seemed to support Beard’s 
contentions.) “Beardism,” in any case, 
provoked savage attacks. The Marion 
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Whose business 
is it to help 
needy peoples? 





Maybe you feel governments should 
do everything. Or, that charity 
should stick close to home. But if 
everybody waits for governments to 
act, how will people learn what they 
can do for themselves? Nor can you 
draw border lines for human com- 
passion, any more than you can pull 
America out of the world. 

If you still don’t want to help, 
that’s your business, But if you be- 
lieve in helping others less fortunate, 
that’s CARE’s business — the work 
that has made it a universal symbol 
of American concern, 

CARE starts with food. It adds 
medical attention, educational aid, 
food production equipment, job 
tools — the things that develop in 
hungry people the capacity to feed 
and otherwise support themselves in 
the future. Be sure your help is ef- 
fective. Let CARE bring your per- 
sonal assistance to those in need. 


Mail your check. 


CARE 


660 First Avenue 
New York 10016 
or your local office 


You may specify Food, Self-Help gee 
or Medico programs. li any ¢ rok 
case, CARE reports how your “~/ 


money was used Contributions are tax- 


exempt. Make checks out to CARE. 
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TURNER 











PARRINGTON 


BEARD 
With the high visions always before them. 


Star, an Ohio newspaper owned by 
President-to-be Warren G. Harding 
headlined: SCAVENGERS, HYENA-LIKE, 
DESECRATE THE GRAVES OF THE DEAD 
PATRIOTS WE REVERE. Ex-President Wil- 
liam Howard Taft observed acidly that 
Beard would no doubt have preferred 
a Constitution drafted by “dead beats, 
demagogues and cranks who never had 
any money,” 

Compared with Beard or Turner, Par- 
rington seems a somewhat perfunctory 
figure. In a series of interlocking bio 
graphical sketches—marked by Anglo- 
phobia and a gift for rhetoric—Parring- 
ton, in Main Currents in) American 
Thought, reconstructed the U.S. cultur- 
al evolution. His notion, deeply in- 
grained in the American character, was 
that art should have a social purpose; re- 
alism, it followed, was better than fan- 
tasy. The great republic, he said, had 
evolved through a struggle between the 
ideas of Good Guy liberals, dissenters, 
democrats and humanitarians, like Rog- 
er Williams, Ben Franklin, and natural 
ly, Thomas Jefferson, and Bad Guy con- 
servatives like Jonathan Edwards, In- 
crease Mather and Alexander Hamilton. 

This kind of partisan polarity is as fa- 
miliar to Americans as Sears Roebuck 
and peanut butter. But since World 
War Il, modern scholarship has_ nit- 
picked Turner to death—on grounds 
of detailed inaccuracy and cloudy think- 
ing. Parrington has been buried by the 
New Criticism as a prejudiced bore 
and a square to boot—both of which 
he most emphatically was. Beard has 
not so much been demolished as de- 
plored for his slighting of the non- 
economic complexities of history. 

Fired for Smoking. In trying to fix 
his trio in a modern perspective and 
yet do them justice, Hofstadter does 
not evade such criticism, He is often at 
his best when throwing a few darts of 
his own. Beard’s rendering of the Con- 
Sttutional Convention, he suggests, 
makes the proceedings look like the se- 
cret and conspiratorial work of tycoons 
carving up some new banana republic, 


As a fond if not indulgent critic, 
though, Hofstadter praises the vitality 
of his progressives and probes their pri- 
vate lives and times. In surprisingly ef- 
fective thumbnail sketches, Turner ap- 
pears us a generous teacher and en- 
thusiast who would never have sur 
vived in the publish-or-perish world of 
today’s scholar. During his lifetime he 
signed contracts to write at least nine 
books which he never finished, though 
he left 34 file cases of notes 

Parrington emerges as a largely self 
taught loner who organized the English 
department at the University of Okla- 
homa, coached a rawboned football 
team to three years of victory, and was 
fired in 1908 by a Methodist board of 
governors, ostensibly for smoking. Tur- 
ner loved the frontier; Parrington hated 
his prairie boyhood in Kansas. Beard, 
who lived on after World War I, is pic- 
tured as a man of moral passion who 
could never quite decide whether to be 
a liberal lobbyist or the most prodi- 
gious and painstaking historian of his 
century. Trying to be both, he marred 
his reputation but failed at neither. 

Hofstadter observes that World War 
Il, Hitler’s death camps, and all that 
has followed have discouraged thought- 
ful men from believing too easily in 
progress. Historical scholarship today 
tends to be scrupulous, painstaking, neu 
tral, but narrow in scope. Subscribing 
to this trend, Hofstadter yet betrays an 
admiration for the progressive histo 
rians’ belief that history should not 
merely examine the past but help shape 
the future. “We need always before 
us,” Beard once wrote, “high visions of 
our own possibilities.” He used history 
not Only to supply the visions but to 
bring them into political being—for 
Beardism was, and was intended to be, 
a polemical stick to prod America to 
ward the use of the Constitution as a 
creative social force. 

As this political year shows, a great 
many Americans believe that such use 
of the Constitution by the Supreme 
Court has gone too far. Still, Hof- 
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Andersen makes the right 


window for every view in your home. 





Andersen Beauty-Line ™ 
Windows are practical units that 
open, close smoothly ... have 

all the fuel-saving properties 
warm wood offers 






Andersen Gliding Windows 

are a beautiful way to get complete, top-to- 
bottom ventilation. They close extra tight 
for year-round comfort 





Andersen Wood Gliding ae 


Doors suit today’s indoor-outdoor 
living. Close extra-tight. Feature the 
same quality that has made 
Andersen “America’s Most 

Wanted Windows.” 





Andersen Narroline™ Windows 

are available with welded insulating glass 

(no cleaning and handling of storm windows) 
Grilles pop out for easier window cleaning 





Andersen Flexivent™ Windows 
are economical remarkably versatile 
Use them singly, stacked, in picture- 

| window groupings or combined with 
| non-operating Flexiview® units. 
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‘ 
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BAYPORT, MINNESOTA 55003 ' 
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Andersen Casement Windows—shown here in a Picture Window ' ' 
combination—are a mark of elegance in fine homes. They're so weathertight : arr SratTe— Zip H 
you save 15% or more on fuel bills. Casements (and all Andersen ' ; 
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Who says 


the Orient is “Far East’? 


Not anymore it isn’t. 

Our shortcut routes have shrunk 
the globe. 

We make the Orient hours closer 
to the U.S.A. 

That’s why it’s not “The Far East” 
anymore — not on Northwest. 

With us, it’s “The Not-So-Far East.’’ 

We fly nonstop from Seattle to 
Tokyo. And from there, it’s just a 
short hop to anywhere in the Orient. 

Take your pick: Osaka. Hong Kong. 
Okinawa. Taiwan. Korea. The Philip- 


pines. We're the only U.S. airline that 
can take you to all these places. (And 
give you convenient connections to 
Bangkok and Malaysia, too.) 

So come with us ... to the Orient. 
And see for yourself. 

The Far East is not-so-far anymore 
—on Northwest. 


See all the Orient on Northwest. We're 
the only U.S. carrier that can take you 
there direct from 9 U.S. cities. For reser 
vations on any of 23 flights weekly, call 
your travel agent or Northwest. 


It’s Not-So-Far East 


on Northwest. 





Northwest's routes make it "Not-So-Far East” 





NORTHWEST 


stadter is 


drawn to such social com- 
mitment. “In the American tempera- 
ment,” he observes, “there is u pow- 


erful bias toward accepting the prag- 
matic demand upon history.” And he 
adds (one feels a trifle wistfully): “It 
is hard for us to believe that there is 
such a thing as a truth that cannot 
be made useful.” In the end he settles 
for a modest aim. Write history only 
to show the world for what it was. In 
an age “infused with nihilism” and driv- 
en by partisanship, history may then 
remain “the most humanizing among 
the arts.” 


Man on the Sidelines 


A FAN'S NOTES by Frederick 
385 pages. Harper & Row. $6.95 


Exley 


Long ago, on Sunday afternoons, be- 
fore TV antennas took root on Amer- 
rooftops, before Y. A. Tittle or 
Bart Starr or Jimmy Brown could cre- 
ate their instant mythology for the eyes 
of millions, a man often communed 
with his family or made a pilgrimage 
to nature to find solace for his work- 
aday existence, Sometimes he went to 
a saloon or a ballpark. But now, each 
autumn Sunday. he turns to the TV 
set, and enjoys the drunken exhilaration 
of victories by Chargers, or Giants, or 
Packers. It is there, says First-Novelist 
Frederick Exley, 38, that contemporary 
man can find fantasy heroes to act out 
his own ineluctable dreams 

A Fan's Notes is the somewhat au- 
tobiographical account of Exley’s youth- 
ful attempts to participate in the Amer- 
ican myth. He wants to be the su- 
perhero, cheered on by adoring crowds 
—if not on the football field, where his 
father had excelled, then as a famous 
writer. He sees himself conquering the 
citadel of New York, luxuriating in 
money and success. The woman of his 
dreams has breathtaking legs, a snub 
nose, a Vassar girl's sophistication and 
the idealistic innocence of Doris Day 
about to be seduced by none other 
than Freddy Exley of Watertown, N.Y. 

Misspent Manhood. Alas, when the 
real Freddy Exley stands up, he proves 
to be singularly inept. Drunkenly, he 
stumbles from one football weekend to 
the next. The games with their super- 
men provide the pitiful framework for 
his misspent manhood. He destroys his 
fledgling career in publicity. He finds 
that his dream girl personified the ma- 
terialistic, castrating American woman. 
His weaknesses lead him to three stays 
in sanatoriums. Finally, he becomes a 
contemporary Oblomoy, spending his 
nights and days on couches and beds, 
living in the marathon shadow world 
of television's cultural prefabrication, 
and talking to his dog. 

“It was true that I pestered the dog. 
Such was my loneliness that after a time 
I ascribed human characteristics to the 
mutt. I talked to him constantly (‘Let 
me tell you about the ambiguity of Hen- 
ry James, Christie’). | taught him to sit 
up manlike, his spine leaning against the 
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A very excellent 
old product 
very excellent 
on the rocks 

or with soda. 


In the October FORTUNE 


Life Insurance’s almighty leap 
into mutual funds 


Plagued by inflation, the insurance 
giants have been losing dollars to mu- 
tual funds. Now they're going to hit 
the streets with their own mutuals. Oc- 
tober FORTUNE shows how the effects 
could be explosive throughout the en 
tire financial community. 
Also in October: 7/x 
National Perception—Is the country 
really all that bad? Who's to blame? 
Are the press and TV performing re 
sponsibly? The observations in the ar- 
ticle make it one of the major editorial 
statements of the year. The Last Stand 
No matter 
which candidate wins the election, he 


Crisis in Our 





of Accommodation Politics 


will witness a change in the distribu- 
tion of political power over the next 
tour years. This article focuses close-up 
on what this augurs for business. Box 

SST—Nobody’'s 
voing into the wild blue yonder with a 
variable sweep wing. The daring con 
cept that won the SST contract for 
Boeing has been grounded. A remurk 


ing’s Ordeal with th 


able study of a corporation trying to 
Operate “normally” in the agony of 
leading-edge technology. Facts, figures 
and reasons why 

And there’s more in the October 
FORTUNE, It’s packed with early warn- 
at that group of men for 
whom simple news reporting is simply 
In FORTUNE they find out 
not yustwhat/ias happened and what is 
happening, but what could and should 
happen, What could you do with that 
kind of edge 


ing, aimed 


not enough 








For the Men in Charge of Change 
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back of the davenport: and with my arm 
thrown buddy-like over his shoulder, 
we sat and ‘watched’ the television to- 


gether. I even made him a little blue 
sweatshirt, a replica of my own.” 
What Exley (the character) cannot 


come to terms with is his inability to 
own the streets paved with gold, his fail- 


| | a a 
ure to capture the imagination of the 
crowd, his realization that he was nev- 
o er even meant to be a contender for 


the crown, He is, in effect, an ordinary 


man forced to stand on the sidelines 
and cheer bitterly. “I fought because | 
understood, and could not bear to un- 


derstand, that it was my destiny—un- 
like that of my father, whose fate it 


a 
was to hear the roar of the crowd—to 
sit in the stands with most men and ac- 
| id it | | 





FREDERICK EXLEY 
Channeled views of failure. 


claim others. It was my fate, my des- 
tiny, my end, to be a fan.” 

The book is filled with comic scenes, 
acute insights and memorable characters 
—umong them a salesman named Mr 
Blue, who will perform 50 push-ups at 
the drop of a hint. The narrative ram- 
blings, like a drunk’s broken-field run- 








9 out of 10 ning, occasionally lose the reader in a 
muddiness of form, But they are part 
Forest Fires are « aused of the mad scramble that eventually 
b , eee: makes Exley the winner his protagonist 

by pe ple who are was so desperate to be. 


eS The Shadowboxers 


with smokes, with ¢ ampfires. TOWN IN GERMANY, by 


Don't you be careless. John le Carré. 383 pages. Coward-Mc 
Cann. $6.95 
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Remember .. . only you 
“A genuine argument can be made 
can prevent forest fires. that sex is one of the few realities left 
in a world of confused identities.” Da- 
vid Cornwell, who as John le Carré 


emt oo wrote The Spy Who Came In from 
ww ey the Cold and The Looking Glass War, 
al says this in discussing the exploitation 


of sex by the publishing trade, In his 
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Winter Sports. 
December 

to April. 
Every year. 
Here! 


a Lo 


AS How about some 


ae great skiing? 
It's yours. Along 
with just about every 
winter sport you can name. 
Fact is, when winter comes, 
Ontario adopts a very sporting 
attitude indeed. There’s 
skiing of course. And ice 
fishing and ice skating, and 
the freedom of zooming along 
in a snowmobile. There are 
sports you cheer. Like hockey 
and curling and shovel 
racing. When was the last 
time you saw a race down ski 
slopes on snow shovels? 
And there are gentler sports 
too. Like quaffing hot drinks 
with new friends by a 
roaring fire. 


Come. Get to know Ontario's 
winter. You'll find it a very 
sporting proposition indeed. 


Write for your free book 
‘Great Ontario Winter 
Vacations” to: Department of 
Tourism and Information, 
Room T5, Parliament 
Buildings, Toronto. 


Friendly, 
Familiar, 
Foreign and Near. 


ONTARIO 


Canada 


R4 





Special reasons for serving Almadén 





... Reep cropping up 


They crop up every year: Cabernet Sauvignon. 
Pinot Chardonnay. Pinot Noir. Grenache. All of the 
famous European varietal wine grapes...and each prom- 
ising the superb character demanded for Almadén wines. 
How can we be so sure of that? 

Because we grow these grapes ourselves. We need 
not rely on other vineyards. Our unique advantage lies 
along the cool slopes of California's Gavilan Range: 
Almadén’s Paicines Mountain Vineyards, the world’s 
largest vineyards of fine wine grapes . . . where ideal 
soil, climate, elevation and care assure outstanding 
wine grapes. And, eventually, outstanding wines. 

So next time you have dinner guests, reserve a special 
place . . . for your favorite Almadén wine. And notice 
how the compliments keep cropping up. 


ALMADEN 


For our free News from the Vineyards, write Almadén Vineyards, P.O. Box 997-P,Los Gatos, California 


Spy nove Le Carré himself has ig- 
nored the libidinous and gone directly 
to the problem of the confused iden- 
tities of bumbling anti-heroes. A Small 
Town in Germany 1s more a skillful 
novel of political intrigue than a spy 
story, but Le Carré’s aim is still the 
same 

The scene is the “recent future” in 
Bonn, a time of Britain's critical at- 
tempt to negotiate her way into the 
Common Market. Leo Harting, a mi 
nor official in the British embassy. has 
disappeared with secret files that could 
ruin the negotiations. Alan Turner, a 


counterespions 





agent reminiscent ol 
burnt-out, seedy Alec Leamas 
Spy Who Came In from the 
Cold, has been sent from London to 
find Harting and recapture the missing 
documents. So far, a familiar situation 
But Turner's main antagonists are not 
foreign spies: they are the British em 


the 


ol 





bassy Officials themselves—a_ caste-con- 
scious, emotionally aborted, washed-out 
crew of professional liars 
Counterpunching. Le Carre has 
picked up the destructive intramural ri- 
valries of espionage in The Looking 
Glass War and moved them into the il 
lusion-fed machinations of the diplo 
matic life. The search, ultimately, is 
not only for Leo Harting but for clues 
to the personal identity that Harting 
managed to retain while in the service 
of depersonalizing ideological powers 
As it turns out, both Harting and Tur 
ner have been counterpunching with a 
diplomatic shadow world; they are both, 
says Turner, “looking for something that 
isn't there.’ Le Carre, playing off the 
man of ideals against men of duplicity 
iin on the theme that 





touches once 
has elevated him above the average sus 
pense novelist. The philosophical con- 
clusion he arrives at is basically the 


same that he found for Leamas. Speak 


ing to another character, Turner says 
of Harting 
For you and me there are always 


dozen good reasons for doing nothing 
Leo’s made the other way around. In 
Leo's book there’s only one reason for 
doing something: because he must. Be 
cause he feels 

It is this awareness that reveals Le 
Carré as the Sartre of diplomatic and 
espionage literature. His protagonists 
stumble through the subterranean maze 


of contemporary crises in search of 


sudden illuminating truth, such as the 





one that strikes Turner as he unravels 
the cause of Harting’s betrayal. Hatred 
was not Harting’s motive; instead, it 
was a need to defy the aimlessness and 
indifference of diplomatic life. “He'd es- 
caped from lethargy That's the point 
isn't it: the opposite of love isn't hate 
It's lethargy. Nothingness 


Le Carré tells about that journey 





through nothingness with the same 
clean, tough style that he mastered in 
his earlier works—a lucid grasp on the 
physical and emotional landscapes that 
allows him the occasional power of po- 


etic insight 
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Lift it. Se . Udico’s electric can opener (with knife 
Feel et" pounds, 7 ounces of solid die-cast 
4 J | strong-hold any can without tipping 


the 
uality. ‘ 
4 y Removes the lid. Shuts itself off 


setiing brand (and originator) of electric can openers, Manufacturers 


HINGEPOWER, 
CRAZY! 


Unique Toshiba “Electro-Hinge” speaker mountings per- 
mit play in open or closed position without cables. 
Everything about it is just as unusual. ToshibaMatic 
single knob tape control for sure, one-handed opera- 
tion. Live pause-edit control. Has all professional studio 
quality features. Walnut veneer. It's the really new 
Toshiba solid state 4-track stereo tape recorder. 

The Genoa, GT-840S. $219.50 Mirs. Sugg. Retail Price. 


— — 


THE INTERNATIONAL ONE 


metal 


feed in a can. The Udico does the rest 


How’s 


of a broad 








sharpener). A full 7 


Heavy enough to 
It's automatic, too. Just 


O 
this 


ne 





pens the can 
for openers? 


f electric housewares 
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Could a chemist 
run for Congress? 
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Be 


...direct a play, discuss Nietzsche, debate Picasso, 
and develop a child’s curiosity? 


Yes, and much more, by learning to live life at its fullest. 
Through the MacMurray College Plan of non-speciali- 
zation, students develop intellectual and aesthetic skills 
shared by all genuinely educated people. Early speciali- 
zation often eliminates that once-in-a-lifetime oppor- 
tunity of awakening and developing a student's total 
abilities. MacMurray is dedicated to the development 
of the whole student. 

The MacMurray Plan does not exclude career planning. 
Students choose a major from one of twenty-six areas 
prior to their junior year. And in gearing up for tomorrow's 


(A MacMurray College Catalog and an application for admission may be obtained 


world, they get a comprehensive liberal arts education 
leading to the Bachelor of Arts degree. Under the Mac- 
Murray Plan these young men and women are far better 
prepared to make the important decisions of their lives 
MacMurray is no assembly line college. The student- 
to-faculty ratio is 14-to-| making classroom discussion 
and personal attention an integral part of each student's 
development. The thinking young American with goals 
that stretch beyond that of being a 
degree holder with a job will want to 
consider MacMurray. 


macmurray 


Ay writing the Director of Admissions, MacMurray College, Jacksonville, Il. 62650) 
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The Smooth Canadian 


has a way with women. 


Seagram’s V.O. has all the things a woman looks for 
in a whisky. Smoothness. Gentleness. Understanding. 


In short, V.O. treats a lady like a lady. 


yf 
§ 


Seagram’s " / 


The Smooth Canadian 


CANADIAN WHISKY—A BLEND OF SELECTED WHISKIES 
SIX YEARS OLD. 86.8 PROOF. SEAGRAM DISTILLERS CO., W.Y.C. 





fot 


g, 

Ni | 1 

Ni \I il I 0 fl | Marlboro Red or Longhorn 100's- 
i. you get a lot to like. 


Come to where the flavor is. Come to Marlboro Country. 





